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CHAPTER I. 
Saint-Genest- 
give it all 


HE 


village of 
Pied-de-Port—to 
of its titles—runs headlong 
down a steep place into the 
The Rapide and the 
shriek 
by its pink stucco station, unmindful, in 


sea. 
Train de Luxe of the P. L. M. 


haste to reach Cannes, of its ex- 
but adaptable and obliging way 
known to jerk them- 
Saint-Genest as 
of them did 


after sunrise on 


their 
istence ; 
trains have been 
tandstill at 
ice a day. One 
, tor exam] le, shortly 

norning in January. 

The chef de gare, in disgust, put 
aside his néwspaper—it was Le Petit 
Nicois, 1 believe—and moved belliger- 
ently to the gate to taKe tickets from de- 
scending passengers. It always vexed 
him when that early train chose to stop 
at Saint-Genest; it was eccentric of it, 
it was willfully obnoxious, it was disre- 
garding precedent. Moreover, on this 
particular morning, it interrupted him 
at a critical moment in his reading—at 
a moment when he was weighing 


his mind the merits of Blagueur and 
Cheshire Cat for the Grand. Prix, soon 
to be run at Nice. 

However, the interruption endured 
but a short while. 

“Happily there is but one—and he is 
English,” said the chef de gare, and 
reached out a hand for the solitary trav- 
eler’s ticket. 

A tall, blond man, in a checked cap 
and homespuns, negotiated the danger- 
ous descent from his compartment to 
the with caution. bulky kit 
bag in hand and a painter’s outfit 
in the other made for him. 
His ticket he held in his mouth. From 
a ridiculous little baggage car, in the 
rear of the train, some unseen bandit 
hurled out two sole-leather trunks, 
sleepy guard blew a whistle, and, with 
much grinding and rasping and clank- 
ing, the train pulled out of Saint-Genest 
with all the dignity of a child’s mechan- 
ical toy. 

‘Those belong to m’sieu ?” demanded 
the chef de gare, pointing at the two 
trunks as if they had been malefactors. 

“Now that you mention it,” said the 


ground 
one 


it no easier 
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young man, as distinctly as he was able 
with the ticket in his mouth, “now that 
you mention it, I believe that the smaller 
one belongs to my Aunt Mary.” 

The chef de gare’s brow cleared. 
This was better. He smiled his appre- 
ciation. Perhaps the man was not Eng- 
lish, after all. Still, his accent 

The young man gave him no more 
opportunity for conjecture. Briskly he 
dropped the kit bag to the ground, 
waved an imperative hand at the driver 
of a forlorn cab, and, with the aid of 
the chef de gare and a generous tip, got 
himself and his hand luggage into the 
cab in remarkably quick time. 

“Drive me,” said he, “to the house of 

- Monsieur Armand Touche. I will send 
for the trunks later in the day.” 

“To the house of M’sieu Armand 
Touche, the dentist?” asked the driver. 
“He has left Saint-Genest a month 
ago.” 


“Quite right,” replied the young man. 
“T have rented his house for the sea- 


son. You have no objections?” 

“But none at all,” said the driver, 
and they started. 

For the first hundred yards or so 
from the station, the road led them a 
breakneck scramble, twisting and turn- 
ing over the cobbles, up the side of a 
steep hill. At the summit the driver 
paused to enable his horse to pump air 
into its lungs, and his passenger to ad- 
mire the view. 

“Pas beau?” queried the 
briefly, pointing with his whip. 

The young man admitted that it was, 
but, to the driver’s disappointment, re- 
fused to rhapsodize. 

“And what a sea!” 
driver tentatively. 

An uneasy sea, very blue and sun- 
flecked and bordered with crisp white 
where it ran, gurgling, in among the 
rocks. 

“And the handsome sky!” continued 
the driver. “And the mountains, with 
snow on them! One does not see that 


driver 


suggested the 


’ 


every day.” He cast a glance of re- 
proach at his fare, shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and muttered: “English!” 

The young man totched him on the 
arm as he was about to whip up. 

“My good man,” he said, “don’t you 
see that you have missed the idea com- 
pletely—tthat you have pointed out the 
bald, obvious beauties of the landscape 
at the expense of its essential values? 
You have, so to speak, painted its legs 
and its arms and its hair, but have ig- 
nored the soul speaking in its eyes. You 
are of the naturalistic school, my friend. 
Repent, for it is bad art. Now, should 
you ask me—which you don’t—I should 
tell you to turn your back on that col- 
ored postal-card Mediterranean and 
cast your eyes over those greens in the 
middle distance—those greens that are 
green, those greens that are brown, 
and those olives that are neither. Throw 
away your cobalt and put those on your 
canvas, if you can!” 5 

The driver nodded sympathetically. 

“IT beg your paraon, m’sieu,” he said. 
“T did not know that m’sieu also was an 
artist.” 

The road now straightened out and 
led them through the tidy main street 
of the village; past little pastel-colored 
villas, half screened by their gardens 
of palms, where Frenchmen of leisure, 
in pink suspenders, played hoses across 
their scarlet geraniums and their crim- 
son roses and the lush green of their 
lawns; past the Rendezvous des Coch- 
ers, where the horse instinctively slack- 
ened his pace and the driver waved a 
hand to two of his cronies drinking 
their cognac and coffee on the sidewalk ; 
past the Italian Renaissance church, 
with its twin towers and its lonic por- 
tico; and finally past the neat little inn, 
modestly styled the Hotel des Deux 
Mondes. Here a _ watering trough 
marked a crossroads. The driver 
turned sharply to the left and once more 
commenced a laborious ascent. 

“We are there, now, m’sieu,” he an- 
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nounced presently, and drew up in front 
of a white stucco wall. 

Through a narrow gate the young 
man caught a glimpse of orange trees 
and roses and palms, and beyond theni 
the white facade of a house crowned 
with a red tile roof, all a-gleam in the 
sun. 

“This road,” said the driver, with a 
touch of pride, it seemed, “if you follow 
it up the hill half a mile, will lead you 
to the chateau.” 

“T have no doubt of it,” responded his 
passenger, busy with the hand luggage. 

“The chateau,” continued the driver, 
“is the show place of the town. It is 
very handsome—of the baroque period. 
Unfortunately it is leased this year, so 
you will not be able to go over it with- 
out a permit. She is considered beau- 
tiful in the village, but, as for me, I 
do not like red hair overmuch.” 

“Red hair?” said the 
“What are you talking about?” 

“Yes, she has red hair—she who has 
leased the chateau. Or perhaps it is 
more the color of a horse chestnut. 
M’sieu knows the shade I mean?” 

Before the young man could frame 
a reply, a fat, gray-haired woman in a 
cap and apron came hurrying out of 
the house and down to the gate. 

“That,” said the driver, “is doubtless 


young man. 


your housekeeper.” 
It was. 
She bobbed 

smilingly at the young man, and flew 

driver 


her head anxiously but 


into a gesticulating rage at the 
for not having helped monsieur with his 
luggage. The driver, shrugging plac- 
idly, rolled himself a cigarette. 

The young man put out his hand and 
shook hers warmly. 

“T am Monsieur Victor Rand. You, 
doubtless, are Lucie. And you have a 
husband, have you not?” 

“But yes, m’sieu,” said Lucie, with 
conviction. “Hippolyte is mowing the 
lawn in the back. We did not expect 
m’sieu on the early train.” 


“That’s all right,” said Rand. “I am 
told the unexpected is always pleasant. 
If you can give me two eggs and some 
coffee for breakfast, I shall be satis- 
fied. And have Hippolyte look after 
my luggage. It is at the station.” 

He paid the driver liberally, and was 
rewarded by a bit of information. 

“She is from America,” said the 
driver, “the one with the chestnut hair.” 
He pointed significantly up the road in 
the direction of the chateau. 

“That is nothing,” replied 
Rand. “So am I.” 

The driver’s face clouded. 

“All my sympathies, m’sieu,” he said, 
and whipped away down the hill. 

Rand turned, with a smile, to the 
pleasant task of inspecting his new 
quarters. He found ‘imself temporary 


Victor 


lord of a square, white, vine-covered 
villa, built in a style that suggested 
Constantinople wedded to Seville. From 
an open loggia under the roof he could 


look over the village to the sea, or he 
could turn his back on the sea and con- 
template those greens of his in the vine- 
yards and the olive groves that breasted 
the hills. His own garden, he per- 
ceived, was small, and the stucco wall, 
white behind its roses, allowed of no 
doubt as to the boundaries. Sinuous 
gravel paths wound whimsically about 
among palms and orange trees and cir- 
cled beds of flaming geraniums. At 
fountain; ornamented— 
grinning Cupid 
own reflec- 


one end was a 
or not—by a 
thumbing his nose at his 
tion in the pool. 

“Monsieur Armand Touche, dentist, 
I’m afraid, has_Jittle respect for love,” 
reflected Rand. “He appears to treat 
the great passion frivolously.” 

The interior of the house was com- 
fortably inartistic. The dentist’s work- 
ing room was on the ground floor, 
lighted by a large double window to 
the south and the sea. This room was 
equipped with lockers and nickeled de- 
vices and glass cabinets and a huge 


naked, 
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leather dentist’s chair with all its 
ghastly paraphernalia. The floor was 
of white tile, the walls of white plas- 
ter, the furniture of white enamel; and 
there still lurked about it an odor of 
alcohol and ether and antiseptics that 
reminded Rand of a week he had once 
spent in a hospital. 

“We'll open all the windows and fill 
it with roses and violets and tobacco 
smoke and turn it into a first-class stu- 
dio,” he decided. “The light could not 
be better. I might paint a picture of a 
nude in a dentist’s chair—never been 
done before that I know of.” 

The rest of the house he inspected 
but cursorily—a pink-and-white dining 
room; a gold-and-white parlor; a mis- 
sion smoking room—that completed the 
ground floor as far as he was concerned, 
the remainder being the domain of 
Lucie and Hippolyte and beyond his 
comprehension. On the second floor, 
there were more bedrooms than he knew 
what to do with. Perhaps he sighed 
when the fact was thus brought home to 
him that he was a bachelor and alone. 
It is certain, at any rate, that he gave 
a passing thought to the girl with the 
chestnut-colored hair whom the driver 
had hinted of so impishly that morn- 
ing. It is certain, too, that he concurred 
with the real-estate agent in Paris— 
who had rented him the villa, and who 
had not tired of singing its praises—in 
all but one thing: *the villa was com- 
pletely furnished except for a wife. 
The sensuous air, you see, was working 
its bag of tricks. 

He bathed and shaved and break- 
fasted in the pink-and-white dining 
room on irreproachable eggs and coffee. 
Then, taking his sketchbook, he went 
forth to explore; and for some reason 
or other he chose to go up the hill to- 
ward the chateau. He wondered why. 

He climbed steadily for fifteen min- 
utes before he was brought up short by 
a tall iron gate with a doorkeeper’s 
lodge beside it. Beyond, he could see 


a wing of the chateau, shining through 
the palm trees. Then, like the king 
of France, he marched down again, 
feeling rather foolish for his pains. No 
sign of a lady with chestnut hair. 

Passing his own garden wall, he kept 
steadfastly on, down the hill to the 
crossroads. The Hotel des Deux 
Mondes, with its shaded court and its 
iron tables clad in red-checked cloths, 
made wanton overtures to his thirst. 
It occurred to him that landlords were 
garrulous persons and well informed— 
or ill informed; at any rate, informed. 
Why not learn something of the history 
of the chateau? 

Threading his way between two lines 
of orange trees, which had stooped for 
the time being to grow and glow in 
round, green pots, he took a seat and 
ordered a cognac—ce que boit le patron. 
An unattractive young woman—this 
was no comic-opera inn—served it ; and 
the landlord himself hovered behind 
her, directing the simple operation with 
the authority and earnestness of Napo- 
leon explaining a maneuver to Joachim 
Murat. 

“Good day, monsieur,” said the land- 
lord, assured that no drop had been 
spilled. “You are a stranger?” 

“For the present, yes,” answered 
Rand. “Six months hence I hope,to 
be a familiar.” 

The landlord bowed. 

“IT am Monsieur Jean,” he 
teered. 

“And I,” said the American, “am 
Victor Rand. Will you not join me in 
a glass? I ordered the brand and the 
year that you drink yourself, if I am 
not mistaken.” 

The landlord was overcome. Mon- 
sieur Rand was too kind. Yes, in truth 
it was the best cognac in the hause, ac- 
cording to his poor taste, and it would 
give him enormous pleasure to sit with 
Monsieur Rand. But it was he, the 
landlord, who begged monsieur to drink 
with him and at his expense, 


, 


volun- 
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“We shall féte the arrival of Mon- 
sieur Rand,” he concluded, “and assure 
him that he is the welcomed one.” 

So the unattractive young woman 
brought a second glass, and Monsieur 
Jean drank with his guest. 

“There is a chateau 
Rand, without preamble. 

“Ah, there is, indeed, monsieur! It 
is the pride of Saint-Genest. Monsieur 
has seen it? No? It is exquisite. Such 
a beauty of line—such harmony! It 
was built by Jacques Jules Gabriel in 
1728. The elevation to the south is of 
a remarkable richness, with its Corin- 
thian pilasters, doubled at the corners, 
and reénforced at the entrance portico 
by free-standing columns. The panel- 
ing of the wall surface lends a sparkle 
to what, in less able hands, would have 
been dead, and its detail ¥ 

“One moment!” interrupted Rand. 
“Stone and its vicissitudes leave me 
Tell me, rather, something of the 
Who lives in the chateau at 


began 


cold. 
tenants. 
present ‘aie 
Monsieur Jean, for an_ instant, 
drooped in disappointment. He hugely 
enjoyed dilating on the architectural 
beauties of the chateau, the pride of his 
village; he had devoted hours to the 
study of its history, and he could name 
to you all the paintings, famous or in- 
famous, that hung in its gallery. But 


} 


when a romance, he 


Accordingly 


Frenchman scents 


is never long despondent. 


Monsieur Jean’s face soon cleared, his 

black eyes sparkled again, and he gave 

a gallant twist to his big mustache. 
“Ah,” he said, “there is much to be 


” 


said of the tenants. 

He leaned forward, and spoke in the 
hushed voice of a conspirator. 

“There is a lady and her daughter,” 
he began. “Their name is Deering. 
They are very rich. Americans. Oth- 
erwise quite estimable people. They 
have leased the chateau for the season 
from the old Marquis de Vaucourt. He 
needs the money—they have the money 


The mother—we need not lin- 
She is very fat and 
charitable. You 


—voila! 
ger long over her. 
uninteresting and 
know the species?” 

Monsieur Jean, it was evident, was 
warming to his work. His discretion 
hesitated, gave up, and, taking wings, 
flew away. 

“But the daughter!” said he. 
the daughter !” 

“Well?” encouraged Rand. 

“The daughter Merciful heav- 
ens, they are here now—both of them!” 

A smart phaéton with a liveried 
groom on the rumble drew up at the 
curb in front of the Hotel des Deux 
Mondes. There was a clatter of spirited 
hoofs, a silver jingling of chains; the 
groom sprang to the horses’ heads, and 
two women prepared to descend from 
the high box seat. The elder, an ample 
woman who could not have denied 
forty-nine birthdays, came first, with 
caution and not without some display 
of petticoat and pearl silk stocking. The 
younger lingered to put by the whip 
and reins, stood erect for an instant, 
scrutinizing the fretting horses, and 
then came to the ground, doing the 
three feet at a jump. Her stockings 
were black. 

“Her hair—what a color!” murmured 
Monsieur Jean, and hastened out to 
greet them. 


“Ah, 


Rand was now relegated to second 
fiddle “nay, 

her and daughter, were obviously 
mother and daughter, were ODviously 


honored the 


to third ; for the Deerings, 


guests whose 
house. 

Mrs. Deering sailed into the court 
with a gold lorgnon and the air of one 
who knows that she is healthy, wealthy, 
and wise, and therefore fitted to fill a 
high place in this world. Miss Deering 
followed, chatting easily with Monsieur 
Jean. Rand knew he had never before 
seen such wonderful hair—he doubted 
whether any one had ever seen more 
wonderful hair. 

“Henner has painted it,” he reflected; 


presence 
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_“but did Henner’s model ever really 
possess it?” 

As the driver had said, it had the 
sheen and the glow of a horse chestnut. 
There was nothing else in nature to ap- 
proximate it. Rand waited uneasily 
while she drew nearer, hoping fer- 
vently that God, having in one instance 
been so gloriously generous, had not 
tired of perfection. He prayed with his 
artist’s soul and his man’s body that she 
have not pink eyelashes or freckles. 

And then, when they had seated 
themselves at a table not too far from 
him, he breathed a long breath. 

“There is a God,” he murmured. 

Her face was white, without blemish; 
not paper white, nor lily white, but the 
white that you get in the petals of a 
white rose when it is cheek to cheek 
with a crimson one. Women said her 
mouth was too red. Women were 


wrong. Her eyes were large and brown 


and wet; and her lashes—may Heaven 
be praised!—were dark—darker than 
her hair. When she spoke, and espe- 
cially when she smiled, her eyebrows 
went up at the inside corners interrog- 
atively. 

“That,” said Rand to himself, “is not 
without its effect,’ and immediately 
proved its efficacy by ordering a sirop 
and soda. This furnished him an ex- 
cuse to linger at his table for the greater 
part of an hour. 

Meanwhile, the unattractive maid ap- 
peared, hovering near the women to 
take their orders. But Monsieur Jean, 
waving her aside, himself played the 
roles of host and of servant. They de- 
sired, it seemed, two citronnades. The 
desire was promptly gratified, Monsieur 
Jean hastening to the pantry to assure 
their excellence. 

Left to themselves in this brief in- 
terim, the Deerings were not too proud 
to manifest at least a casual interest in 
their neighbor. The daughter gave him 
a straight, honest glance, too frank to 
be incitant, too brief to be a stare. But 


Mrs. Deering, being perhaps of baser 
metal, surveyed him at great, calm 
length through her lorgnon, appraising 
him, pigeonholing him. Then she turned 
to her daughter, and, with that happy 
belief of Americans abroad that, save 
themselves, nobody understands the 
English language, she said, quite au- 
dibly : 

“Now, I wonder who that is?’ 

Inasmuch as she placed an interroga- 
tion mark after this declarative sen- 
tence, her daughter felt constrained to 
murmur : 

“I’m sure I don’t know.” 

“Well, don’t stare at him, Joan, any- 
how,” said Mrs. Deering. 

“I wasn't,” answered Joan promptly 
and truthfully. ; 

Rand smiled over his grenadine. Her 
name was Joan. He had learned that 
much about her. Eavesdropping? If 
they had anything private to discuss, 
they should not have chosen a public 
place. They must have been aware that 
he could overhear their conversation. 
In any case, he had no intention of leav- 
ing. All of which was propounded, de- 
bated, and settled in remarkably short 
order. 

Mrs. Deering, having satisfied herself 
that Rand was a person of no great im- 
scheme of life, now 


portance in her 
changed the subject abruptly. 

“How is your tooth, Joan?” said she. 

Joan smiled rather ruefully, display- 
ing at the same time a flash of white 
teeth that seemed to argue her moth- - 
er’s question superfluous. 

“Tt doesn’t hurt at all,’ she averred. 
“But I miss that filling frightfully with 
my tongue.” 

Had Rand been a Frenchman, I think 
this might have hurt a little. French- 
men’s goddesses do not step from their 
shrines to discuss cavities and the filling 
of them. This was clinical conversa- 
tion. 

“You had better go to Nice to-mor- 
row and have it attended to,’ recom- 
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mended Mrs, Deering. “Those kind of 
things should not be put off.” 

“Ungrammatical, but true,” said 
Joan, and Rand’s last doubt of her had 
vanished. 

“I can’t understand,” Mrs. Deering 
continued, “why Monsieur Touche took 
it into his head not’ to come here this 
season. It leaves us without a dentist 
in town. To be sure, I never had much 
confidence in him, but then I don’t think 
any French dentist is quite trustworthy 
—like our Doctor Wesselhurst at home. 
I’ve always said: America for shoes 
and plumbing and teeth.” 

“I think you’re quite, quite right,” 
said Joan, and seemed disposed to re- 
linquish the topic at that. 

They drank their citronnades, and 
Rand his grenadine and soda. 

“How shall I manage to get presented 
to them?” he mused. “Whom do I 
know that they know?” 

He inferred that Mrs. Deering would 
be particular as to introductions. Ob- 
viously she was not the kind of woman 
to whom one might say: “Did I not 
meet you in New York last year at 
Sherry’s?” and forthwith be invited to 
lunch. No; Mrs. Deering was just 
pompous enough to make a god of pro- 
priety. 

When they rose to leave, Rand was 
still in a quandary. For an instant he 
thought of appealing to Monsieur Jean 
for an introduction, but he quickly real- 
ized that his own intimacy with Mon- 
sieur Jean had endured not an hour. 
He watched them climb into the phaé- 
ton, the horses tossing their sleek heads 
and stamping at the cobblestones, fret- 
ting for action. Miss Deering seized 
the reins and the whip expertly, the 
groom made a reckless leap for the 
rumble, and they were gallantly away. 

While Rand was paying his check, 
Monsieur Jean returned from the road, 
his face aglow. 

“Is she not wonderful—hein?” said 


he. “What a manner she has of han- 
dling those horses!” 

“Phaéton in a phaéton,” said Rand 
enigmatically, and left before he should 
be called upon to explain. 

The road home seemed long and dull, 
and the hill relentless. I think he 
would willingly have changed places 
with that groom. On arriving, he 
noted, for the first time, Monsieur Ar- 
mand Touche’s little sign in gold and 
black that hung by the gate and that 
proclaimed Monsieur Touche to be a 
doctor of dentistry and at home from 
nine to twelve. And this was the very. 
Touche whom Mrs. Deering had be- 
rated for inefficiency. 

In his studio elect, Rand surveyed 
the huge dentist’s chair and its shining 
accessories with a.new interest. , And 
then he stood stock-still and held his 
breath. It was inevitable that the idea 
should come to him sooner or later; the 
temptation was apparent. Monsieur 
Touche was gone—swallowed up some- 
where in Paris; Saint-Genest, for the 
moment, was dentistless; an American 
dentist was much to be desired 
There, you see the association of 
thoughts and their sequence! 

Rand unpacked his paints, squeezed 
from their tubes a disgraceful and ex- 
travagant quantity of peach black and 
Chinese white, selected a small, rectan- 


gular sketching board, and executed his 
The 


first commission as a sign painter. 
result attested, in neat black letters on a 
white ground, that Doctor Victor Rand, 
American dentist, was in his office from 
nine until twelve every morning of the 
week. 

CHAPTER II. 

The next day Lucie, the housekeeper, 
was greatly intrigued by her master’s 
behavior. She had served mad French- 
men in her day; she had served an 
Englishwoman who drank tea at un- 
conscionable hours and-had teeth, as 
Lucie put it, like those of a horse; she 
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had served and observed two young 
American students in Paris, who dined 
at the Ritz when their butcher refused 
them more credit. Lucie had imagined 
herself calloused to the vagaries of 
man. But this Monsieur Rand of hers 
had new tricks that were beyond her 
comprehension. 

To begin with, Monsieur Rand arose 
at seven, breakfasted in great haste, 
complained bitterly of her slowness in 
clearing the table, and then proceeded 
to do nothing—absolutely nothing. He 
would sit motionless for ten minutes at 
.a time, peering through the curtains out 
at the road, and then he would rise and 
pace the room, impatient as a. wild 
beast, only to return to his position at 
the window. This process was repeated 
ad infinitum. Once, indeed, to vary the 
monotony, he stopped to put away the 
paints that he had so laboriously un- 
packed the day before. But this in no 
way served as proof of his sanity. 

At eleven o’clock the phaéton drove 
down the hill from the chateau, with 
Mrs. Deering and her daughter on the 
seat. Rand, vigilant sentinel, was at 
his post by the window. Joan Deering 
saw the small black-and-white sign, 
hesitated, and drew up short. Mrs. 
Deering raised her lorgnon. Appar- 
ently there followed some puzzled dis- 
cussion, for the daughter knitted her 
brows in doubt and pointed with her 
whip to the name of Victor Rand and 
his condition of servitude. Mrs. Deer- 
ing nodded her head emphatically sev- 
eral times, and flourished her plump 
hands as if she had’ been born a Gaul. 
Finally they drove off, down the hill. 

Rand left the window with a sigh, to 
gaze ruefully at his box of paints and 
his folded easel. Had he sold his birth- 
right for but a mess of pottage? Had 





he proclaimed himself dentist in vain? 
His fingers itched for his brushes. To 
Lucie’s consternation, he commenced, 
without more ado, to unpack his colors. 
In the midst of this operation, a ring- 


ing at the bell caused him to drop the 
box in a panic, and when Miss Joan 
Deering entered the office of her Amer- 
ican dentist, she found him on hands 
and knees, searching excitedly for a 
tube of precious rose madder. 

He got awkwardly to his feet. 

“I beg your pardon,” said he. 

She surveyed him with a smile that 
promised dimples. 

“I beg yours,” she said. “Perhaps I 
have made a mistake—perhaps these 
are not your office hours ?” 

He hastened to reassure her. They 
were his office hours—by all means they 
were his office hours. Would she not be 
seated? He would be at her service di- 
rectly. 

“Thank you,” said she briefly, and 
sat down. Her glance about the room 
terminated on him; and when she 
turned away her eyes, the promise of 
dimples was fulfilled at either corner 
of her mouth. 

“My God,” thought Rand, “she is 
laughing at me!” 

It is more than possible that she was. 

“Are you an artist as well as—as a 
dentist, Doctor Rand?” she asked, with 
the assumed interest of one who is 
frankly making conversation. 

Rand laughed a bit shakily. 

“A mere amateur,” he said lightly. 
“Something to occupy my leisure mo- 
ments outside of business hours. Every 
one should have a: hobby of some sort 
to ride, don’t you think?” 

By now he had the tubes safely 
packed away, and, with their departure, 
some of his self-confidence returned. 
Assuming what he took to be a profes- 
sional manner, he bowed and said: 

“And now, Miss Deering, I am quite 
at your service.” 

“Ah,” said she, raising her eyebrows, 
“you know my name?” 

“You were pointed out to me yester- 
day,” he explained smoothly, “by my 
friend, Monsieur Jean.” 


“To be sure,” she admitted. ‘You 
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were in the court at the Hotel des Deux 
Mondes, were you not?” 

“I am honored that you should re- 
member,” he answered, and wondered 
if that were not too unctuous for a 
dentist. 

“Well, Doctor Rand,” she resumed 
briskly, “I’ve lost a filling from one of 
my teeth, and I want you to replace it. 
It is a great relief to me to have an 
American dentist in the village—or,, in 
fact, to have any dentist at all, since 
Monsieur Touche left us. It would be 
extremely ‘inconvenient for me to have 
to go all the way to Nice.” 

Rand bowed. 

“Will you step into the chair?” he 
suggested. 

His fingers were trembling most un- 
professionally as he selected from the 
glass shelves of the cabinet a shining 
steel instrument about the size of a but- 
ton hook, and not unlike it in contour. 
He was blessed if he knew what to do 
with it once it was chosen. To gain 
time, he struck a match and lit a tiny 
alcohol lamp. Observation and painful 
experience had taught him that all den- 
tal instruments were passed through a 
flame before being put into use. Per- 
haps it was to take the chill off them, 
an idea corresponding to that of the 
warming pan in the bed. 

Miss Deering watched his manetivers 
little interest. For a person 
in a dentist’s chair she seemed strangely 
Her insouciance was remark- 


1 
with no 


at ease. 
able. 

When all was ready and Rand could 
think of no further excuse for delay, 
she said: 

“You'll find the cavity readily enough, 
Doctor Rand; it’s in a lower tooth.” 

Then she opened her mouth. 

Rand hesitated guiltily. How to 
proceed? It occurred to him that he 
had carried his folly far enough. All 
dentists with whom he had had dealings 
were accustomed, at this stage, to grasp 
the patient firmly under the chin and 


murmur: “Wider, please.” To do that 
in this case were sacrilege. He remem- 
bered, perhaps rather late, that he was 
a gentleman. He turned his head away 
in deep confusion, and, forgetting that 
it was not a paint brush he held in his 
hand, he rubbed the small steel instru- 
ment instinctively on his coat sleeve. 

Miss Deering turned to detect him 
in the septic proceeding. Under her 
frankly inquiring eyes, he got himself 
in hand with an effort. He held his 
breath and directed a timid, sidelong 
glance at her thirty-two shining, reg- 
ular teeth. Then, with averted head, 
he touched one of the thirty-two ever 
so lightly with the piece of steel. 

“Ah,” said he, “it is one of the lower 
molars.” 

“That is strange,” she said—he had 
given her immediate use of her tongue 
—‘that is strange. My other dentist 
said it was a bicuspid.” 

“May I ask,” said Rand, with dignity, 
“if your other dentist was a French- 
man?” 

She admitted that he was. 

“I thought as much,” said Rand, and 
shrugged his shoulders expressively. 

He replaced the instrument on its 
glass shelf and stood regarding her, his 
mind now made up as to what he should 
do and especially as to what he should 
not do. 

“Well?” she inquired, after a pause. 

“Well, Miss Deering,” he said airily, 
“you wish me to replace the lost filling, 
I presume?” 

“Yes,” said she. 

“That,” he asserted, “will be difficult. 
Lost fillings, you know, are hard to re- 
place—they are like lost ideals. A 
golden filling goes like one’s golden 
youth, and the cavity thereof shall see 
it no more. We should strive, Miss 
Deering, to keep our youth.” 

She smiled, and once more the cor- 
ners of her eyebrows were raised in 
question. 

“But, Doctor Rand, I have striven. 
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It is not flattering—your inference that 
I have lost my youth.” 

“T did not mean to infer that,” he said 
quickly. “I got carried away, I’m 
afraid, on my simile. Oh, no, you have 
kept your youth gloriously, and, no 
doubt, your golden ideals; but you have 
lost your golden filling. And so,” he 
concluded sternly, “you come to me and 
ask me to replace it. That is asking a 
great deal of me, Miss Deering.” 

She laughed outright. 

“Doctor Rand,” she said, “I think 
you are mad.” 

“All great artists are mad,” he an- 
swered, without thinking. 

“You call yourself an artist ?” 

“And why not?” he argued. “Is not 
any one an artist who, wrapping him- 
self body and soul in his chosen work, 
strives to do it as beautifully as possi- 
ble? What else is art but an endeavor 
to attain perfection?” 

“And yet,” she replied, “you cannot 
perform the simple feat that I ask of 
you—to fill a tooth.” 

He leaned over her and spoke very 
earnestly and confidentially. 

“T could, Miss Deering,” he said, “but 
for one reason: I have but just ar- 
rived, and my supply of gold has been 
delayed. So, you see, I am helpless. | 
could put in an inlay for you, or even 
a platinum filling, but I tell you frankly 
that that sort of work is not perma- 
nent. Other dentists—French 
tists—will put them in and claim they 
are excellent substitutes. I cannot bring 
myself to do it. It would be smirching 
my professional honor—I should no 
longer esteem myself an artist.” 

“You are annoyingly conscientious, 
or conscientiously annoying,” answered 
Miss Deering, with a smile that sugared 
the severity of the words. “I come to 
you in trouble and you desert me, and 
then you back your desertion with un- 
availing sophistry. I tell you, Doctor 
Rand, that it will be a great nuisance if 


den- 


you force me, after all, to go to Nice 
for my dentist.” 

She waited an instant, as if gathering 
her forces for a last assault. Then: 

“Why don’t you forget, Doctor Rand, 
that you are an artist, and remember 
that you are a dentist. Put in the plat- 
inum or the inlay, and let me take the 
consequences.” 

“Never!” cried Rand, with vigor. 
“Dever !” 

She got up quickly from the chair. 

“Very well,” she said. “I am sorry.” 

“And I,” said Rand, with a bow, ‘am 
glad—glad to have performed my duty 
as I saw it. We part friends?” 

She regarded him, questioning him 
with her brows 

“Friends ?’’ she echoed. “I think ‘ac- 
quaintances’ is ample. I fail to see what 
you have done to establish any basis 
for a friendship with me.” 

“It is not so much what I have done,” 
said Rand pleasantly, “as what I have 
not done.” 

“You may send me the bill for that,” 
she said, and left the office before he 
could decide whether she was amused 
or angry. 


CHAPTER III. 


The next morning broke gray and 
with a smell of rain in the air. 
had become surly and morose 
it, like ill-natured child 
supperless to bed. 


cold 


1 


The sea 
I 


overnig some 
that has 
It pounded and hammered and lashed 
at the patient rocks, tossing vehement 
spray high into the maw of the wind. 
Victor Rand, gazing from his win- 
dow, saw and was pleased. At last he 
had a sea to paint that the colored 
postal cards had not vulgarized. Na- 
ture had rewritten the Mediterranean. 
Momentarily he forgot Joan Deering 
and his experience with her of the day 
before; he forgot that he was billed 
as a dentist, in the satisfaction of re- 
verting to his role of artist. So he 
seized his colors and his easel and a 


been sent 
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clean canvas and went singing gayly 
down the hill to the sea. 

Selecting a position where the full 
force of the wind could not reach him, 
he blocked in his sketch rapidly. And, 
unlike Lot’s wife, he cast no backward 
looks over his shoulder. Toward noon 
the sun, grasping its first opportunity, 
bored through the scudding clouds and 
shone, dazzling, on the whites and reds 
of a cluster of houses half a mile up 
the shore. It divided the sea into a strip 
of glad blue and one of green gray, and 
it drew a profane exclamation of pleas- 
ure from Rand. While he was rapidly 
readjusting his high lights, he heard a 
step behind him, and was aware that 
some one was sitting on a rock, almost 
at his elbow. So intent was he, how- 
ever, that he did not turn until he heard 
a voice. 

“T should think,” said Joan critically, 
“that you would take up painting seri- 
ously—as a profession. That sketch is 
really very passable.” 

He started to rise, but she stopped 
him imperatively. 

“Don’t move!” she said. “That light 
effect is not going to last more than 
thirty seconds.” 

“Quite right,” he answered, and ap- 
plied himself with doubled energy. To 
any one who knew the rudiments of 
painting, his skill would have betrayed 
him as something far beyond a mere 
amateur riding his hobby. His dis- 
crimination was sure, his selection of 
the vital points unerring, and his brush- 
work was clean and without hesitancy. 

Presently the sun slipped behind a 
cloud and the streak of light was shut 
off as if by an electric switch. With a 
sigh, half of disappointment and half 
of relaxation, Rand dropped his brush 
and turned to his companion. 

“Bravo!” cried clapping her 
“That was fine!” 

“Many thanks,” said Rand. 
morning, Miss Deering.” 


she, 
hands. 


“Good 


“Good morning, Doctor Rand,” said 
she. “We forgot that, didn’t we?” 

He put out his hand and she took it 
frankly, with no coy hesitation. The 
sharp air had whipped color into her 
cheeks and had done its utmost to dis- 
arrange her hair. She stood, leaning 
slightly against the wind, and swaying 
with it, her short, dark skirt covered 
by a man’s black rubber coat that 
flapped and crackled like a flag in a 
gale. The sleeves of it were so long 
as almost to hide her small, brown- 
gloved hands, but her slim throat rose 
from its collar, white and slender and 
triumphant. P 

Rand surveyed her with approval, 
nodding his head slowly as he took in 
each pleasant detail. 

“Do you know, Miss Deering,” he 
said at length, “I like you much better 
to-day than I did yesterday? Some- 
how or other you seem to me to have 
put aside your—how. shall I describe 
it?—your femininity ; not your common 
or garden femininity—I don’t mean that 
—but your hothouse femininity. Yes- 
terday, for instance, you were pumping 
hard, with all the stops out; you were 
playing the great Female Symphony 
fortissimo. And you played it well— 
oh, yes, you played it well.” 

“Thank you for little,” 
“And to-day?” 

“Oh, to-day you are apparently satis- 
fied to rest on the fact that you are one 
of God’s most perfect two-legged crea- 
tures. You are a human being, if you 
will, but you are not primarily and ex- 
clusively a woman. Do you see what I 
mean ?” 

“Yes,” she said slowly. “I think I 
see—and I think I like what you say.” 

“Good!” he answered. “It is not 
always I make myself understood.” 

He stooped to pack his belongings. 

“May I walk with you as far as your 
gate?” he asked bravely. 

“Why not?” she said. “Two-legged 
human beings have no conventions—it 


she said. 
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is only women and men that indulge 
that weakness.” 

She waited for him, her hands in the 
side pockets of her coat—waited for 
him, eying him under raised brows— 
waited for him, a smile deepening the 
corners of her mouth. 

When he was quite ready, she ran 
lightly ahead of him, jumping from 
rock to rock like an agile boy. He fol- 
lowed more deliberately ; and a glimpse 
of her wonderful hair, knotted loosely 
at the back of her neck, unsettled him 
not a little. He helped her up the steep 
bank and under the iron fence beside 
the road. 

“There!” she exclaimed, breathing 
hard. “Now we must be circumspect. 
We are in civilization.” 

She touched her hair with quick fin- 
gers and gave herself a little shake. 

“Now, Doctor Rand,” said she, “we 
will talk no more personalities, if you 
please. From here on, I am a woman; 
no, worse, a lady.” 

“God help us!” 


said Rand piously. 
“To what species of lady do you be- 
long? Are you a scrub lady or a sales- 
lady, or a chorus lady, or a landlady, 


” 


ora 

“No,” she 
maiden lady.” 

“That,” said he severely, “is 
own fault.” 

“What a commonplace reply!’’ she 
protested. “Can’t you do better? It 
reminds me of the young leading man in 
a modern society comedy. Please don’t 
say anything until you can be either 
witty or sincere.” 

They walked in silence through the 
village and up the hill. As they passed 
Rand’s house, she glanced at the sign 
from the corner of her eye. 

“Do you enjoy your profession, Doc- 
tor Rand?” she demanded. 

“No,” said he briefly. “That is sin- 
cere—not witty.” 

“Are you a good dentist?” she con- 
tinued. 


interrupted, “I am a 


your 


Do you mean morally or profession- 
ally?” he returned. 

“Professionally, of course.” 

“No,” he answered. “And that is 
both witty and sincere.” 

“Why did you become a dentist, 
then?” 

“Is this a catechism?” he asked. 

“Oh, no! You can refuse to an- 
swer.” 

“Very well—I refuse.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because you would not like my an- 
swer if it should be sincere.” 

“Try me and see,” she urged. 

He stood still in the road and shook 
his head. 

“No, not yet. Perhaps later.” 

They reached the high, wrought-iron 
gate of the chateau in a silence that was 
rather uneasy. He shook her hand and 
withdrew his own with suspicious quick- 
ness. 

“You have been playing the woman 
again,” he accused, looking her sternly 
in the eyes. 

“You haven't exactly been playing 
the man, though, have you?” she an- 
swered. 

The lodge keeper swung open the 
gate for her, and she passed through. 

“Will you come to see me some day, 
Doctor Rand—out of office hours?” 

“I shall be pleased,” he replied, quite 
stiffly 

“You are angry, Doctor Rand?” she 
questioned, over her shoulder. 

“For goodness’ sake,” he cried, “stop 
calling me Doctor Rand—always Doc- 
tor Rand! I—my ” 

She paused and half turned, waiting 
for him to finish. 

“Well?” she asked, when he did not. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he cried wildly. 
“It suggests dentists’ chairs and ether 
and forceps and drills and napkins and 
all sorts of infernal inventions. And, 
worse than-that—yes, I tell you, worse 
than that—and more humiliating, I real- 








ize that love laughs at dentists as well 
as at locksmiths. There!” 
He turned and ran down the hill. 


CHAPTER IV. 


For two days he fumed and raged at 
leisure. He asked himself a thousand 
times why he had ever been blind 
enough to put. himself at such a ridicu- 
lous disadvantage by posing as an 
American dentist. He asked himself a 
thousand times, and a thousand times 
he found no sufficient answer. ‘That he 
had made a mess of things, there was 
no doubt. Likewise, there was no 
doubt that, in his hot impatience to meet 
Miss Deering, he had overstepped all 
bounds—he had rendered himself un- 
worthy. 

He soon discovered, however, that 
cursing his own stupidity brought him 
no nearer his desire ; so he devoted him- 
self furiously to his paints, seeking for 
rehabilitation. And he tore the black- 
and-white sign of his shame savagely 
from the wall. Once more there was 
no dentist at Saint-Genest-Pied-de-Port. 

For three days he labored and suf- 
fered; but on the evening of the third 
there came to his door a groom from 
the chateau, bearing a note. The honor 
of Doctor Rand’s company, it seemed, 
was requested at dinner on Friday, and 

favor of an immediate reply would 
be gratifying to Mrs. F. Foster Deer- 
ing, of the Chateau de Vaucourt. 

“Ha!” cried Rand. “It is a trap! 
They want to patronize me.” You can 
see he was quite mad. 

The patient Lucie and the obviously 
startled groom watched him with con- 
cern as he walked the room, muttering, 
his hands deep in his pockets. Pres- 
ently, seating himself at his desk, he 
wrote vigorously for the space of thirty 
seconds, only to tear the sheet in strips 
and toss it to the floor. He recom- 
menced, this time with more care; and 
the finished product stated that Doctor 
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Victor Rand would be very pleased to 
dine at the Chateau de Vaucourt on 
Friday evening. Aut vincere aut mori. 

And so he was to see her again, in 
two days’ time, and at her own request. 
That put the heart into him. Likewise 
the knowledge of it left him more agi- 
tated, more unsettled, than before. So 
imminent an encounter demanded fore- 
thought and preparation. Should he 
make a clean breast of his deception, or 
should he continue to play his rdle 
through to the final curtain, with the 
shadowy possibility of a third-act love 
scene followed by a triumphant dénoue- 
ment? Many an actor on the world’s 
stage has been confronted by the same 
problem. 

On the afternoon of the next day, 
she passed him in the village. She was 
driving a wicker pony cart, an elderly, 
distinguished man beside her. Rand 
recognized him at once, and his heart 
lost a beat. 

The man is so well known through 
the world of art that I dare not give him 
his name. As a picture dealer and con- 
noisseur, he stands alone. He has made 
more great modern artists what they 
are than any other man in Paris. The 
public waits for his nod before prais- 
ing, and at his word they loosen their 
purse strings and buy from him, at ex- 
orbitant prices, the very pictures that 
they formerly scorned to notice. For 
an aspiring artist, an introduction to 
him is a milestone toward success; a 
half hour’s conversation with him 
marks an achievement, and his backing 
and approval spell a career. Let us call 
him Monsieur Santenay. 

Now, Victor Rand knew Monsieur 
Santenay only by sight and by hearsay; 
but hes recognized him as readily as a 
soldier of the Old Guard would have 
recognized Napoleon. ‘ Monsieur San- 
tenay driving in a pony cart with Joan 
Deering! He did not stop to question 
the plausibility of such a state of af- 
fairs; the truth of it stared him in the 
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face. And he, Doctor Victor Rand, 
American dentist by his own confes- 
sion, stood ignominiously on the side- 
walk. He hoth dreaded and prayed 
that she would stop to speak to him. 
His prayers were answered. 

Saluting him gayly with her whip, she 
pulled the fat little pony up at the side 
of the road. . 

“Good afternoon, Doctor Rand!” she 
called. “How goes the practice?” 

Decency demanded that he step to 
the road and address her. He gritted 
his teeth, kicked himself metaphorically, 
and swore that whatever came he would 
not be sheepish—would not allow her 
to ride roughshod over his prostrate 
sensibilities. 

He advanced, bowed easily, and took 
her hand. 

“Good afternoon,” he said. “Patients 
are few and far between. I am afraid 
no one in the village eats enough cara- 
mels.” 

She smiled at him, and withdrew the 
hand which he had been holding a 
fraction of a minute longer than was 
necessary. 

“Monsieur Santenay,” said she, “may 
I present Doctor Rand?” 

Monsieur Santenay nodded casually. 

“Doctor Rand is dining with us to- 
morrow night,” she explained. 

“Ah!” Monsieur 
tenay. 

His eyes, however, rested for an in- 
stant on Rand’s long, slim hands and on 
a spot of paint that lay, open and un- 
ashamed, on the sleeve of his homespun 
coat. 

“Monsieur Rand—pardon me—Doc- 
tor Rand does not paint?” he inquired, 
with no interest whatsoever. 

Rand was on the point of confessing 
that he did, but he framed his speech 
before he uttered it. Joan, true to her 
sex, was delayed by no such necessity, 
and she forestalled him. 

“Doctor Rand is a dentist,” she ex- 
plained, “the best in the village.” 


vouchsafed San- 


“And the worst,” added Rand, with 
good grace. 

“Strange,” said Monsieur Santenay, 
and turned away to indicate that neither 
Rand nor the conversation was of fur- 
ther interest to him. 

But the American was not to be so 
easily crushed. 

“And you, Monsieur Santenay?” he 
demanded. “Is it permitted to inquire 
to what profession you devote your- 
self ?” 

Santenay was weak enough to be- 
tray his annoyance. People were wont 
to know him and his works without 
being told. The sun never set on his 
empire. He screwed his monocle into 
his eye and _ stared—stared brutally 
and contemptuously—at the questioner. 
Rand met his look with a tolerant smile. 
After all, Rand the artist being dead, 
Rand the dentist had a perfect right 
to ignore the great Santenay’s existence. 
It pleased him to do so—and it pleased 
him the more when he saw that Joan 
Deering was distinctly amused. 

They waited for Santenay to sum- 
mon an adequate rebuke. 

“Monsieur,” he said at length very 
sternly, “I am Santenay. Need I say 
more?” 

“Yes,” said Rand easily. 
the name—Santenay. I 


“T caught 
inquired, 
merely, the professfon.” 

“IT am a maker of men,” said San- 
tenay grandly. 

“Mon Dieu?’ answered Rand, but 
he made it distinctly an interrogation. 

Santenay snorted his wrath. 

“Shall we drive on?” he said to Joan. 

“Unless we can take Doctor Rand 
anywhere?” she suggested. 

“Thank you, no,” he assured her. 
“T am trying to improve my disposi- 
tion by exercising. I shall see you 
to-morrow night—and you, monsieur.” 

He bowed too low and with too grand 
a flourish, but Santenay, accustomed 
to servility in others, saw nothing amiss. 
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The great man nodded curtly, and they 
drove away. 

Rand watched them for a space, un- 
til they turned to the left up the hill. 

“Ha!” he exclaimed. “There goes 
the man who might have controlled my 
destiny. Exit art, exit fame—enter 
love.” 

CHAPTER V. 

On Friday night Rand was driven 
to the Chateau de Vaucourt by the 
owner of the forlorn cab that had con- 
veyed him from the station on the day 
of his arrival at Saint-Genest. 

“And so,” said the driver, ‘“‘monsieur 
has found his way to the chateau— 
and to her of the horse-chestnut hair? 
Monsieur sees now that I did not ex- 
aggerate—hem? As soon as I per- 
ceived that monsieur was an artist, like 
myself, I thought: ‘It will not be long 
before I shall be driving him up the 
hill and through the big gates.’ We 
know ourselves, we artists. Va! Veux 
tu te grouiller!’ This last was ad- 
dressed to his laggard horse. 

At the entrance gate, a sturdy pull 
at the bell sent musical echoes flying 
through the still air, and the door- 
keeper, manipulating bolts and chains, 
swung back the heavy gates. They 
passed through, along the smooth, wind- 
ing road, into the grounds. 

\t intervals, 
lights glowing 
windows of the chateau; the night air 
was soft and still and fragrant with 
orange and sensuous per- 
fumes of a thousand roses. Silver pop- 
lars stretched their long, shivering 
branches across the moon. 

They drew up, with a crunching of 
gravel, under the baroque poftico. A 
servant, springing to the step, assisted 
Rand to alight and led him through 
high, massive doors into the vestibule. 

“Madame Deering and mademoiselle 
are in the hall,” he said. 

Rand, picking his way across the 


through the trees, Rand 


could see warmly in the 


blossoms 


polished marble floor, treacherous with 
rugs, found himself in a vast, high- 
ceiled room, impressive through its size, 
but otherwise too ornate and too thor- 
oughly decorated to be artistic. At the 
far end, in great dignity and dressed 
in elaborate black, sat Mrs. Deering. 
So small and insignificant she appeared 
in the remote corner of all this vast- 
ness that Rand was strongly reminded 
of Max Beerbohm’s caricature of the 
late Victoria of England—a queen re- 
duced to a mere atom by the huge scale 
of her surroundings. Beside her 
mother stood Joan Deering, dressed, I 
think, in green. There were present 
also three men; one of them the great 
Santenay; the other two strangers to 
Rand, but, to judge from the decora- 
tions on their lapels, of some little im- 
portance in the world. 

Mrs. Deering, grasping the arms of 
her chair with plump, jeweled hands, 
drew herself to her feet. Her daugh- 
ter stepped forward and presented the 
young American. Mrs. Deering gave 
him her moist palm, and the three men 
returned his bows with no great unc- 
tion. The two strangers, it seemed, 
were the minister of the Beaux-Arts 
and Limosin, who had made a fortune 
out of sweet chocolate, and whose face 
was on miles of billboards throughout 
Three great men to gather 
under the same roof! 


France. 


Rand was presented to them all as 


Doctor Rand, but Joan was kind 
enough not to specify what profession 
had earned him his degree. When the 
introductions were accomplished, she 
motioned him aside. 

“T have something out here on which 
I want your expert advice,” she whis- 
pered. “Follow me.” 

Leaving the hall by a side door, she 
guided him through twisting corridors, 
until they reached the entrance of a 
long, narrow gallery. She pressed the 
switch and flooded the room with a 
soft light. 
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“Our picture gallery,” she explained. 

Rand swept the walls with a quick, 
appreciative eye. There were daubs 
and there were masterpieces ; they dated 
from Titian to Tadema. And, on his 
left, near the door, Rand saw two of 
his own landscapes, done several years 
previous, near Vernon. 

Joan watched him, smiling quietly. 

“Yes,” she said, when she saw that 
his eye had rested on the landscapes, 
“those are the ones I wanted you to 
see. What do you think of them?” 

Rand burned his bridges. 

“TI always rather like~ them,” he re- 
plied. 

“The name of the artist,” said she, 
“you see it is Victor Rand. Strange, 
is it not? Is it any relative?” 

“Yes and no,” he said slowly. “Miss 
Deering, | painted those pictures. I 
am Victor Rand, the artist, and I have 
never been a dentist and never shail 


be. I am quite ashamed of myself.” 
She bit her under lip to hide a smile. 
“Of course,” she said, “I knew that.” 
“You knew that?” he echoed. 


“Yes,” she affirmed. “You were such 
an obviously impossible and incompe- 
tent dentist. Do you think it was very 
kind of you, though, to lure me to 
your office on false pretenses?” 

“Tt was 
Rand heartily 

“It was. And I am going to punish 
you for it, Mr. Rand.” 

“Oh!” “How?” 

“Your expiation began yesterday,” 
she said, “when I introduced you to 
Santenay as a dentist. It shall 
tinue this evening. There are two great 
artists coming here to-night, Mr. Rand. 
They have not yet arrived. When they 
join us, there will be four very dis- 


infamous of me,” agreed 


said he. 


con- 


tinguished gentlemen at dinner—distin- 
guished in the arts, 1 mean. And you, 
through the entire evening, shall be 
Doctor Rand, American dentist. It will 
be hard for you to deny it—they will 
think you crazy should you try. You 


see, I make_the punishment fit the 
crime.” 

Rand bowed. 

“It is less than I deserve,” said he. 
“And I assure you, Miss Deering, that 
I shall not care a jot if those four great 
gods think I am an undertaker—as long 
as one person knows the truth. And if, 
when I have done penance, that one 
person 

3ut he was interrupted. Monsicur 
Santenay came down the corridor in 
his squeaky boots. Hé peered, hawk- 
like, into their faces. Then he waved 
a manicured hand at the two land- 


’ 


scapes. 

“You are still determined not to sell 
them at any price, my dear mademoi- 
selle?’”’ he insinuated. 

Color came with a rush into the girl’s 
For a brief instant she 
she stammered, 
answered firmly 


white cheeks. 
appeared confused; 
hesitated, and then 
enough : 

“Not at any price, monsieur.” 

But Santenay was not satisfied. He 
turned to the American. 

“Your name is Rand,” he said ac- 
cusingly. “Are you sure you are a 
dentist ?” 

It was a moment of 
felt Joan’s eyes upon him. 
said he steadily. 


crisis. Rand 
“Quite sure,” 
“You are the devil of a queer den- 


commented Santenay. 


tist, then,” 

“So I am told,” assented Rand. 

“Are you any relation to this fellow 
—the Rand that painted those two pic- 
tures—Victor Rand?” 

“Perhaps,” said the American. “The 
surname is common enough—one can 
never tell.” 

Santenay scrutinized his face through 
narrowed eyes. 

“IT do not know, monsieur, whether 
you are making a fool out of me or 
If you are, you are making a fool 
out of yourself. I wish you to under- 
stand that in the last two months I, 
have bought up forty-seven of this Vic- 


not. 
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tor Rand’s paintings. I wish you to 
understand, also, that I desire to make 
a contract with him by which I shall 
secure all his future work at practi- 
cally his own terms. That man has 
ability—no, he has genius. I am going 


to launch him, do you hear ?—I—San- 
tenay !” 
Rand gave a low whistle. 
turned, with a smile, to Joan. 
“Isn't that interesting?” he said. 
Santenay threw up his hands in dis- 
gust, and his lips framed the word: 


Then he 


“Tmbecile !”’ 

Then they returned to the hall, 

During their absence, the two great 
artists and their wives had arrived by 
automobile from Cannes, and were al- 
ready engaged, with the aid of the 
minister of the Beaux-Arts, in con- 
demning the Futurist school to eternal 
oblivion. Rand entered into a desul- 
tory conversation with the chocolate 
manufacturer, and though he writhed 
at some of the artistic blasphemy that 
his neighbors let fall in their desire to 
be impressive, he betrayed by no out- 
ward sign that his mind, body, and soul 
were not devoted to the repairing of 
damaged teeth. 

Presently, as they were about to go 
to the dining room, a frightened lackey 
appeared at the end of the hall, fol- 
lowed by two jaunty members of the 
police force of Saint-Genest. 

hey marched up the long len 
the floor, like figures marching in a 
dream. They were so completely out 
of the picture, their bearing was so 
conscious and full of importance, that 
several of the guests laughed outright. 
Santenay went so far as to drop his 
monocle from his eye. 

The lackey, at their head, stopped 
in front of Mrs. Deering, murmuring 
apologies, utterly at a loss. 

“They would enter, madame,” he 
stammered. “I could not keep them 
outside. I did all I was able.” 

He stepped aside, and Mrs. Deering 


79 


surveyed the two officers of the law 
through her gold lorgnon. 

“Well,” she said, “what do 
want ?” 

They bowed in unison. 

“A thousand pardons, madame,” one 
of them said. ‘We are desolated to 
be forced to intrude. We but obey 
our orders. It is Monsieur Victor 
Rand whom we seek.” 

The young American, hitherto ig- 
nored, now became an object deserv- 
ing closer inspection. With one -ac- 
cord, nine pairs of eyes were turned 
in his direction. There was scant need 
for him to declare his fdentity. Some 
instinctively drew a step away from 
him, as if fearing that he was capable 
of murder, but it was noticed that Joan 
Deering caught her breath with a sound 
that was almost a sob, and that San- 
tenay leaned forward eagerly, his face 
wreathed in smiles, rubbing his white 
hands together in pleasure. 

“T am Victor Rand,” declared the 
American. “What can I do for you? 
Or what can you do for me?” 

“T have a warrant for your arrest, 
monsieur,’’ answered the officer, with 
a bow. “You are accused of deliber- 
ately establishing yourself at Saint- 
Genest as a dentist, and of so proclaim- 
with intent to practice. 
having no license 
Moreover, we 


you 


ing yourself 
You have done this, 
from our government. 
have made inquiries, and find that, even 
in the United there is no Vic- 
tor Rand licensed and qualified to prac- 
tice the profession of dentistry. I shall 
have to ask you to accompany us, mon- 


States, 


sieur.’ 

There was a discreet silence. 
his arms folded across his chest, 
smiling easily, but Mrs. Deering was 
purple with impotent wrath, and it was 
plain that wrath directed 


against the American. 


Rand, 
was 


her was 


Rand glanced at Joan. 
“IT suppose, Miss Deering,” he said, 
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“that I have your full permission to 
answer these men as well as I-am able?” 
“Of course,” she said nervously, “it 
is absurd, it is preposterous, Mr. Rand.” 
Rand thanked her and turned to the 
two officers. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “it is quite true 
that for two days I displayed a sign 
on the wall of my house, to the effect 
that I was Victor Rand, American den- 


.tist. It is also quite true that I have 


no right to the title, having received 
no degree authorizing me to practice, 
either here or in the United States. I 
desire, however, to state that I had no 
wish to impose on people, that I sought 
no clients—save one—and that I should 
have refused to perform dental work 
of any kind whatsoever on any set of 
teeth whatsoever. My one-client may 
be good enough to bear me witness that, 
despite her urgent request, I refused to 
do the work she required of me. Also, 
may I add that at the end of two days 
I took down the sign and that, since 
then, it has not been replaced, nor shall 
it be? I am Victor Rand, an artist, not 
Victor Rand, a dentist.” 

The two gendarmes held a whispered 
conversation. Finally the spokesman 
said: “All of this may be true, mon- 
sieur, and you may plead successfully 
before the magistrate. But for the 
present we have our orders. You must 
accompany us to the poste.” 

“Wait!” said Santenay, stepping for- 
ward. “Do you know who I am?” 

They regarded him blankly and re- 
plied in unison: ‘No, monsieur.” 

“Tdiots!’ cried Santenay. “You shall 
be sorry that you do not.” 

He turned to the minister of the 
Beaux-Arts, muttered a few hasty 


words in his ear, and the minister, in 
his turn, stepped forward with a con- 
fident smile. 

“Well, my good men,” he said, “you 
at least know who I am.” 

Again, somewhat at a loss, they whis- 
pered together. 


“No, monsieur,” was their verdict. 

“TImbeciles!” cried the minister. “I 
am the minister of the Beaux-Arts.” 

The imbeciles shrugged their shoul- 
ders. 

“That may well be, monsieur,” they 
agreed. “But we do not know you.” 

Limosin, the chocolate manufacturer, 
who had remained modestly in the back- 
ground, leaning against the tapestried 
wall, straightened himself with a slow 
smile. 

“They will know me,” he said quietly. 

And they did; there was not a doubt, 
not a hesitation. 

“Monsieur Limosin!” they cried in 
chorus. 

“Quite so,” said Limosin. “You see, 
it pays to advertise.” 

“We know monsieur very well in- 
deed,” the officers continued. “His por- 
trait is on every street in Saint-Genest, 
and it is three times repeated in the 
square in front of the gendarmerie.” 

“Only three times?” demanded Li- 
mosin. “I shall have to attend to that. 
We are getting lax.” 

He drew a small book from his 
pocket, made a memorandum, and con- 
tinued. 

“Well, my men,” he said, “this gen- 
tleman is truly the minister of the 
Beaux-Arts and well up in the govern- 
ment. You may take my word for it. 
Whatever he says is above the law.” 

“Very well, monsieur,” they said. “If 
the minister of the Beaux-Arts asks 
us to withdraw, we obey.” 

The minister of the Beaux-Arts, 
rather sulkily, did ask them to with- 
draw, and they obeyed. 

“Such,” murmured 
fame!” 

Every one drew an audible breath of 
relief. The affair was over; Rand was 
guiltless, thanks to a timely interven- 
tion. 

“I don’t quite know to which one 
of you gentlemen I am indebted,” said 


Santenay, “is 
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he. “You all stretched out saving 
hands. I thank ‘you all.” 

Santenay was the first to reach him. 

“IT guessed who you were, of course,” 
he said. “My judgment is well-nigh 
infallible, and I had my suspicions from 
the first. So now, Monsieur Victor 
Rand, about that contract ?” 5 


“One moment,” said Rand, “there is 
another contract that is even more 
pressing than yours.” 

Santenay, surprised, watched him 
make his way straight to Joan Deering. 

“The man is completely mad,” he 
observed. 

But Joan Deering thought otherwise. 


MY GRANDFATHER’S HOUSE 


jt stood so kindly on the hill, 
So simple in its time-touched white, 
It drew the children to its doors 
With whispered wonder and delight. 


The great trees stood a pluméd guard 
About its sacred ivied walls, 

And yet a child might dare and go 
To wide adventure down its halls. 


It wore its years with stately calm 
As agéd savants wear their snows; 
It was a house of golden youth 
And old lives drawing to a close. 


I think a child might shape his dream 
Of heaven from a house like that. 
I know that all my 
\ threshold with a sc 


holies have 
uffed-out mat! 

4 
O ancient house, what gold 


his looms ? 


Has Time prepared thee on 


t 
Vhat lovers build to-morrow’s dream 
Within thy hushed and twilit rooms? 


What rapt child dares thine attic eaves? 
What old head nods beside thy hearth? 

What youth within thy doorway plans 
His shining road across the earth? 


Mayhap, when I have reaped my day 
Of all its ecstasy and pain, 
I shall go like a weary child 
Into that kindly house again. 
DANA BURNET. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Sn Sava RS. WESTOVER came slowly 
Nf Y down the stairs, gave the man 
Mig 6at the door an absent good 

morning, and stopped to take 

up a note addressed to her, 
which sprawled half out of its envelope 
on the hall table. 

“Mr. Westover left that for you this 

morning, madam.” 

“He has gone out?” 

“No, madam; when he came in.” 

“It should have been brought me be- 

fore, Bates,” she said, slipping it into 
her coat pocket. 

“Did you order the motor, 


madam ?” 

“No, I’m going to walk.” 

“It is raining hard.” 

“No matter. I’m dressed for it.” 

He held open the door for her, and 
she went out into the storm. The wind 
blew her about, and the April rain 
pelted her like flights of arrows, per- 
petually aimed at the earth by a laugh- 
ing god of spring. Even over the city 
streets a faint scent of earth hovered, 
or did she merely sense that in her 
mind? She leaned against the wind, 
fought it, felt her blood tingle with the 
struggle. Once it whirled her com- 
pletely about, and she laughed aloud. 


“D’ye want a lift, ma’am?” a smiling 
policeman asked. 

“No, I want a ballast—I’ve got the 
lift,” she tossed back at him. 

She blew and skipped downtown, 
where she turned into an office building 
given over to the professions. She 
opened a door marked “Doctor Henri- 
etta Carter,” nodded to the office boy, 
and passed through the door he held 
open for her. The woman at the desk 
looked up at her and smiled. 

“Well, Gypsy, Gypsy, are ye singin’ 
in the rain?” 

“Yes, just that. I started out to get 
rid of myself, and I did it. I lost my- 
self about Forty-ninth Street—blown 
entirely out of my skin.” 

“Do I address a stranger ?” 

Doctor Carter’s broad, plain face 
was blotted out in a smile as she laid 
her hand with affection on the other 
woman’s shoulder. 

“If you would only discover that 
cure-all, doctor woman! Some way to 
slough yourself off each spring!” 

Doctor Henrietta laughed. 

“Awful possibilities there, Gypsy. 
Suppose I slipped out of this self into 
a clinging blonde, and lost all my prac- 
tice! You might slough off your beauty 
and be as homely as I am.” 
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“It'd be a change, though—new 
thoughts, new problems, new relations.” 

“About the same things, so long as 
you stick to human shape, Gypsy—only 
‘other.’ ” 

She watched Gypsy’s face, caught its 
expression as of a colt mouthing the 
bit to get it endurable. 

“What’s in the wind to-day?’ 
asked. 

“T don’t know—I’m restless. Spring 
fever, I suppose. I want to bolt!” 

“Billy kicking up again?” 

“About as usual.” 

“T thought I’d scared him out of his 
deviltry for a while.” 

“Nothing frightens 
boredom.” 

“He’s scheduled for a good taste of 
that soon.” 

“Where?” 

“In his grave.” 

“You think he’ll kill himself?” 

“Of course he’ll kill himself. No- 
body can live leng with the candle 
burning away at both ends.” 

“Candle? Electric battery—over- 
charged at both ends!” 

“He'll blow out a fuse and blow up 
the whole works, unless he takes a va- 
cation from the cheering cup.” 

“Poor old Billy! He and death seem 
such unlikely companions!” Gypsy 
laughed 


Ic 


she 


Billy—except 


with a nervous break in her 


“Gypsy Westover, you go off to the 


Go some- 


country or into a rest cure! 
You need peace.” 


where by yourself. 

“I’m all right. Don’t prescribe a dose 
of loneliness. I can’t stand it. Come 
off with me to-day, doctor woman? 
We'll go off to the woods. They’re so 
heavenly in the spring _rain.”’ 

“If only people would stop having 
measles and babies and things for one 
minute, I might manage it.” 

“Why don’t all of you doctor people 
establish. one day of health for the 
whole world—one day a week? So you 


could have a holiday or be sick your- 
selves.” 

“*Well Wednesday’ like ‘Fish Fri- 
day’? What ideas you do incubate, 
Gypsy Judith!” Doctor Henrietta 
laughed. 

“Come on! Shut up that desk; dis- 
connect that wire; tell the office boy 
you’ve gone to Boston for a consulta- 
tion. Then we'll run away.” 

“But, my child, the Torrence infant 
—the Dicks’ small boy—old Mrs. Mal- 
lalieux re 

“If you begin to think, you’ll never 
do it. Don’t think; just skip.” 

“T never did such a thing in my life.” 

“I know it isn’t ‘professional ethics’! 
But if I needed to have my appendix 
dug out, you’d leave everything and 
come and do it, wouldn’t you, Henri- 
etta °”’ 

“Dug out’ is not the word.” 

“Wouldn't you?” 

“Yea.” 

“Well, I need a lot of old, festering 
ideas dug out of my mind. I need 
to be cauterized with sun and healed 
with rain. Come off to the woods with 
me and help. I you, doctor 
woman, just for this one day!” 

Doctor Henrietta took up the tele- 
phone and began to call patients rap- 
answering ques- 
general. Gypsy 
admiration. 
Carter 


need 


idly, giving orders, 
tions, 

watched stened with 
How capably Doctor 
met life! No fumbling, 
Her clear gray eyes looked straight into 
the heart of things and saw the truth. 
How futile and haphazard it made 
Gypsy’s life seem by contrast! 

“It’s a shameless deed you're leading 
me: to commit,” Doctor Henrietta 
laughed as she put on her hat and a 
mackintosh She gave the boy 
his orders and turned to Gypsy. “Out 
of the private door we’ll sneak, so they 
can’t stop us in the office. I haven't 
felt like this since I played hooky from 


school.” 


rT © at 
rienrietta 


no hesitations. 


cape. 
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Gay as two girls on a lark, they 
made their way to the Grand Central 
and took a train for the Westchester 
hills, to some woods that Judith knew 
and loved. An hour later they were 
plowing along a muddy country road, 
with the rain in their faces. Just as 
they turned in among the trees, a sud- 
den shaft of pale, washed, and diluted 
sunlight struck across the budding tree- 
tops. 

“Poor, sick sun!” said Judith. “Do 
you suppose he gets tired of his job?” 

“Don’t you dare endow the elements 
with human frailties, Gypsy Judith 
Westover! I came out here to be free 
of sick things!” protested Henrietta. 

“Amendment carried. Sun not sick 
—only too bored to shine. Must be 
tiresome, shining, shining, shining, all 
the livelong day!” 

“Not at all. He gets a change every 
twelve hours, shines on new peo- 
ples oe 

“The just and the unjust,” murmured 
Judith. 

“When he gets tired of looking at 
cities, he can turn his eye on mountains, 
great waste places, seas we don’t dream 
of. Good job, I should say—lI’d take 
it.in a minute.” 

“What a nice old mothery sun you’d 
make, Henrietta!” Judith laughed. 
“Only you'd never stay put in the sky. 
You’d see something down here that 
needed fixing, and you’d jump down 
and fix it!” 

“Interfering old granny,” nodded 
Henrietta. “It needs more concentra- 
tion and less executive ability to be a 
good sun!” 

“T’d rather be the wind,” said Judith. 
“Push and pull and smash one day, 
sing and woo the next.” 

“Billy would like to be the sea, and 
lap up the shore,” Doctor Henrietta 
said, gayly carrying on the fooling. 

“And what would your Martin man 
be?” 


“Don’t speak of the creature, Judith, 
and spoil a good day!” 

“I*know! If you were the sun, he’d 
be the rain beau!” 

“Judith !” 

Doctor Carter looked at the tall, 
wind-blown girl beside her. Judith’s 
eyes were incredibly blue, strands of 
black hair blew about her face, and a 
faint color stained its usual whiteness. 
Her close, straight-tailored suit empha- 
sized her slimness and her grace. 

“You look about fifteen to-day, 
Gypsy.” 

“I got up feeling fifty.” 

“Anything special the matter?” 

“Everything is the matter, doctor 
woman. Some days my life is unen- 
durable. I’m married and I’m not. 
I’m free and I’m not. I’m not helping 
Billy—I’m only protecting him. He can 
go on doing just as he likes, so long 
as his wife stands for it. I’ve made 
a nice mess of it all, Henrietta.” 

“There’s such a thing as enduring too 
long, Judith. There comes a time when 
only an operation will save the situa- 
tion.” 

“You mean divorce?” 

“Te, 

“T think of it sometimes, of course. 
But Billy never seems a man to me— 
he’s just a big, weak boy. Maybe it’s 
my responsibility to look after him, to 
keep him as decent as possible ¥ 

“Do you owe your young, strong life 
to his weakness? That’s the only ques- 
tion. Three generations of dipsomani- 
acs back of him, Judith. There isn’t 
much hope of a cure.” 

“Doctor Henrietta, why do parents 
let girls do these things? I might have 
had a child to carry on this taint. It’s 
horrible!” 

“We're almost barbaric still in our 
marriage customs. I suppose your 
mother didn’t realize it.” 

“I’m so glad she didn’t live to know. 
Thank Heaven there’s nobody to face 
it but me! It’s made me old and 
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cynical and disillusioned. Why, Doc- 
tor Henrietta, I’m only a girl; I’m 
only twenty-five years old—and I’m 
through.” 

“Through nothing!” Doctor Henri- 
etta fairly shouted. ‘You're just about 
to begin, and my advice is to begin 
You can’t drag Billy up, and 
he must not drag you down. Divorce 
him and get it over with. Begin to 
live. I won’t have the fit sacrificed for 
the unfit, when it can be helped.” 

“IT know you’re right, and yet—I 
think I’ll give him one more chance, 
If he’ll pull up, stop drinking, cut off 


alone. 


this woman—— 

“Ts there another?” 

“Clarice—the girl who dances at the 
Blue Moon Café.” 

“Oh, Judith, for pity’s sake, be rid 
of him! You've given him seven hun- 
dred last chances in the past two years.” 

“Just one more, Doctor Henrietta.” 

“Rubbish!” snapped that lady, slip- 
ping and sliding into a big puddle, 
where she stood firmly, ankle deep in 
water, and repeated: ‘Rubbish !” 

She looked so absurd that Judith 
laughed in the ‘midst of their serious- 
ness. 

“Come on out of that puddle and 
‘rubbish’ me. Your feet must be drip- 
ping.” 

‘Never mind my feet! | 
to promise me that this last 
really Billy’s last one.’ 

“Very well—I promise.” 

“Fine young thing like you! It makes 


want you 


chance 1S 


me so raging mad!” 

“Dear old war horse, we’ve settled 
it now. He has one more, and only 
one. Now let’s be happy and forget. 
Oh, there comes the rain again! Aren’t 
those gray trees lovely through the 


gray rain—like a procession of nuns 
marching to chapel ?”’ : 

“Is that the mother superior, with 
the green plume in her hat?” scoffed 
the doctor. 


“Oh, no—that’s an expelled nun, 


watching them pass, with her defiant, 
worldly headdress.” 

“Baby!” laughed Henrietta. “Sup- 
pose we try for lunch in this farm- 
house. I’m hungry enough to eat you.” 

All the afternoon they tramped and 
laughed, and Judith sang her way 
through the wet woods. The sun came 
out and dried them, the rain came down 
and wet them, but still they laughed. 
Tired, blown, pink with out of doors, 
muddy and bedraggled as to clothes, 
they arrived at the Westovers’ house 
about ten o'clock. It was brilliantly 
lighted. 

“Looks like a ball,” said Doctor Car- 
ter. 

Suddenly Judith oulled Billy’s crum- 
pled and forgotten note from her 
pocket, and read it by the porch lights: 

Come to dinner here to-night, Judy. I’ve 
got an old classmate, Princeton Hadley. 
He’s your sort. BILLy. 

“Billy is having a party,” she said. 

3ates looked at them doubtfully. 
They were a sorry-looking pair. 

“Where are Mr. Westover’s guests, 
Bates ?”*. 

“In the drawing-room, madam.” 

“T don’t want him to know that I’ve 
come in. Up the back way, Henrietta,” 
she added under her breath. 

She led the way hurriedly, but as 
door 


they passed the drawing-room 
Billy appeared 

“Hello, Judy! Well, you are a nice 
[ ask you to dinner and you 


regret. Evening, Doctor 


one! 
never even 
Carter.” 

“Doctor Carter and I have been away 
all day.” 

‘‘Where’ve you been? Lord, look at 
your boots! Come in, anyhow, for a 
minute,” Billy said, trying to lead them 
into the drawing-room. 

“How absurd, Billy! We're tired 
and wet through. We must go and 
change at once. Your friends won't 


” 


miss us. 
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“Come in and say ‘hello,’” he in- 
sisted. 

“You must excuse us.” 

“Oh, come on! Jolly bunch. Hi, 
you in there! Come to the door and 
say ‘how-do’ to the missus,” he called. 

“Oh, Billy!” Judith protested. 

With a shout they answered him; 
but, jerking away from his grasp, 
Judith fled up the stairs, big Doctor 
Henrietta panting after her, and as 
they closed and locked Judith’s door, 
they heard the howl of disappointment 
from Billy’s guests. 


CHAPTER II. 


Billy’s party was as disorganized as 
Billy’s disorganized self. He was a 
composite of fineness and vulgarity, 
generosity and selfishness. Everybody 
loved him, but he was always “poor 
old Billy!” 

The celebration on this particular oc- 
casion was in honor of Princeton Had- 
ley, a boyhood friend of Billy’s; an 
artist who had lived for many years 
in Paris and had only just returned to 
New York, where he was the social 
success of the moment. He and Billy 
had met at the University Club, and 
the dinner had followed. Doctor Mar- 
tin Ogilvy, Henry Mulford—a _ well- 
known lawyer and a great friend of 
the Westovers’—a couple of 
from the club, a 
Hadley, completed the list of guests. 

Hadley listened to the other men with 
only slight interest. He was getting 
his bearings in New York after many 
years of absence, and this dinner was 
giving him one more opportunity to ex- 
amine his countrymen off their guard, 
as it were. Here were half a dozen 
men, typical enough in their way—a 
physician, a lawyer, a banker, a news- 
paper man—and Billy. They seemed 
to be socially homogenous, there were 
no women to act as a restraint, the 
scene was set for what should have 


fellows 


newspaper man, and 


been an _ interesting evening—and 
Princeton marveled at what they made 
of it. The gossip of the Street—they 
personified Wall Street as the god of 
finance—the gossip of the club, and 
the gossip of society—it was like 
the chatter of schoolgirls, Princeton 
thought to himself. 

He contrasted it with the dinner talk 
of men he knew in London, Paris, St. 
Petersburg, where politics, in the larger 
sense of the word, were discussed, to- 
gether with music, pictures, social prog- 
ress. There was no hint of an interest 
in any of these things.among Billy’s 
guests. 

“What do you think of little old New 
York, Prince? It’s about the best there 
is, eh?” Billy challenged him. 

“It certainly is enormously stimulat- 
ing,” Hadley evaded. 

“T don’t see how you've managed to 
stay in Europe all these years, Hadley. 
Three months in the summer with my 
wife nearly finishes me,” protested 
Henry Mulford. 

“It’s your wife—not Europe, Uncle 
Henry,” Ogilvy interrupted. 

“IT suppose I’m singularly unpatri- 
otic. I find your opinion general 
among Americans, Mr. Mulford. It 
seems to me that the only way to make 
life endurable is to spend your time 
where you live most fully and freely.” 

“Live where you make the most 
money,” laughed the banker. 

“There you are! If I were a busi- 
ness man or a professional man, I 
might find my home in New York; as 
it is, I find it in London or Munich or 
Paris.” 

“What one thing strikes you most 
forcibly here, Mr. Hadley?” Martin 
Ogilvy asked him. 

Hadley hesitated a 
smiled. 

“Flesh,” he answered. 

“T hope you don’t mean fat,” cried 
Billy, patting his lower chest ruefully. 

They all laughed, and Hadley gave 


moment, then 
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it up. How could he make them un- 
derstand? They spoke a_ different 
tongue, these countrymen of his. 

“Go on, Hadley—don’t stop there. 
What do you mean by flesh?” the news- 
paper man demanded. 

“Well, it isn’t easy to say. Take New 
York itself. Take Fifth Avenue, a mar- 
vel of beauty, dignity, refinement; take 
Broadway, the acme of the vulgar, the 
bizarre, the shoddy; with only mongrel 
Sixth Avenue lying between them. Has 
Fifth Avenue a soul? Does Broadway 
typify joi de vivre, a spirit of real hap- 
piness and true entertainment, or is the 
only spirit there the peep-show curiosity 
of idle spenders? Take the hotels and 
cafés—they’re extraordinary in their 
modern improvements, shall we say? 
But where in all New York can one 
find quiet, dignity, elegance?” 

“Good Lord, Prince, you like those 
tombs they call hotels in Europe bet- 
ter? We've got the best hotels in the 
world, man, right here in New York,” 
Billy interrupted him. 

“What about the people, Hadley?” 
the newspaper man insisted. 

“Just the same thing—wonderfully 
turned-out women, sleek, well-valeted 
men, but spiritless, like your Fifth Ave- 
nue churches, with their wonderful ar- 
chitectural beauty and no feel of wor- 
shipfulness.” , 

“You mean to say we’ve got no spirit, 
Billy challenged him. 
man. 


ve Americans ?” 

“No, I’m not 
I’m giving impressions—and I’m speak- 
ing of New Yorkers, not Americans. 
Four or five generations here have been 
busy making money, piling up mammoth 
fortunes. This generation is busy 
spending it. I say none of this makes 
for spirit.” 

“What the devil is spirit? I only 
know spirits,” said Billy, fretting under 
this kind of talk. 

Hadley laughed, and tried to change 
the subject. 

“If you 


criticizing, old 


were ever awakened to 
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spirit,” he smiled, “your accursed Amer- 
ican humor would kill it.” 

“Come on back home, Prince, and get 
to be human,” cried his host. “Those 
cursed foreigners have nearly ruined 
you. Let’s take him the round of the 
cabarets, fellows, and show him what 
New York can do.” 

“Please, please! I’ve been taken 
those awful rounds by every man friend 
I have in New York. I can’t face 
it again, Billy.” 

“You don’t like them?” 
belief from Billy. 

Hadley shook his head, 

“There’s something the matter with 
him,” said his host seriously. “Have 
you seen Clarice dance at the Blue 
Moon ?” 

“I’ve seen innumerable Clarices dance 
the maxixe in innumerable cafés, to the 
same tom-tom music, in the same garish 
surroundings! But, of course, I in- 
sist that the rest of you go. ‘I promised 
to look in on an old friend later, any- 
way.” 

Conversation became general, and 
Billy disappeared from the room. They 
broke up into small groups, Ogilvy and 
the newspaper man joining Hadley. 

“T was interested in what you said 
of us,” said the latter. “New York is a 
strange anomaly.” 

“T’m like Billy—I want to know just 
what you mean by ‘spirit,’” Ogilvy 
“Do you mean public opin- 


in utter un- 


smiling. 


asked him. 
ion?” 
“Yes, I mean public opinion directed 
toward something other than money 
getting or money spending; I mean the 
something that built Karnak and the 
Cologne Cathedral; the something that 
flowered in the Venus de Milo and the 
winged Mercury; the something that 
brought forth Shakespeare, Ibsen, Ro- 
din, Wagner. What isthe spirit of 
America? Surely no one, in the face 
of the last hundred years here, can still 
say the spirit is that of a democracy.” 
“You're saying that the very roots of 
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our tree are dead,’ Ogilvy reminded 
him seriously. 

“Don’t you agree with me? The day 
of Rockefeller, Morgan, and Roosevelt 
is passing. The hero of to-morrow— 
who will he be? What is America to 
mean to the nations?” 

Billy burst in on them: 

“God bless the man who invented 
taxis! I’ve got a couple af hacks at the 
door. Come on! We'll show Prince 
the Blue Moon. He certainly would 
remember it if he’d ever been there. 
You can look it over, old man, and es- 
cape as soon as you like to your ‘friend,’ 
whoever she is.” 

“Tt’s a he. William.” 

“Come on, you old Latin Quarter 
saint! You can’t tell us you side-step 
the cafés, after the training you've 
had!" ~ 
. “I’m in the hands of my 
Billy,” Prince laughed. 

Billy rushed them out and into the 
machines. 

It was.early for the crowd at the 
café, so Billy’s entrance was hailed with 
joy. He was greeted by manager, head 
waiter, and all the functionaries with 
enthusiastic welcome. The best table 
was put at his disposal, and as soon as 
his guests were seated he went in 
search of the four dancing girls who 


friends, 


made the Blue Moon famous 
“VYou’re in for it 
Ogilvy smiled. 


now, Hadley, 


“Yes. 
older in 
swered. 

Billy came toward them, the four gay 
butterflies hovering about him. 

“Look what I caught!” he boasted. 
“You know these fellows, don’t you, 
girls? Oh, this is Hadley, a 
painter fellow. He lives in Paris, and 
thinks New York is slow.” 

They laughingly surrounded Prince, 
and Billy named them off in order. 

“Highest-priced quartet in New York 
—make more money than any of us. 


Billy hasn’t grown one day 


fifteen years,” Hadley an- 


Prince 


Don’t go to work until eleven at night. 

That’s my idea of a right working day.” 
Hadley turned to the girl nearest him, 

who frankly scanned him in return. 

“Tt sounds very gay and jolly, Miss 
—Miss By 

“Clarice.” 

“Miss Clarice.” 

“Does it? Weil, it’s about as gay 
and jolly as grinding a hand organ in 
the rain,” was her unexpected reply. 

“You surprise me,” said Hadley. 

“Do I? Yow look as if that didn’t 
happen often. You should be grateful.” 

Hadley looked at her more closely. 
She was small, slight, and dark. She 
looked a lady, simply and charmingly 
gowned. He was unsure of her class, 
but he liked her. 

“Have you seen me dance?” she asked 
him over the top of her wineglass. 

“I’m not sure. I’ve been to several 
cabarets, and of course I didn’t know 
you.” 

“Don’t remember me, in other words. 
I don’t hold it against you. Do you 
dance?” 

“Yes.” 

“Like it?” 

“Well enough.” 

“Do you like anything—much ?” 

“T like you,” directly. 

“Much 

‘Ves” 


; | ied like a 


she challenged him. 
ntleman! Billy, turn 
on the machine. I want to see whether 
this Prince somebody can dance.” 

Billy obeyed. 

“Partners all!” he cried, and the girls 
dragged the men into action. Clarice 
stood in front of Hadley, her head up, 
her eyes aslant, and waited. He smiled 
an amused smile, as one might at a 
saucy child, took her into his arms, and 
slid hesitation. He felt her 
give a deep sigh as they circled the 
room, and he knew it to be relief. He 
as he did everything—with a 
sense of beauty. 


into the 


danced 
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“Who taught you?” she demanded, 
as the music stopped. 

He mentioned the names of one or 
two masters well known in Paris, and 
Billy came up to ask for 


she nodded. 
a dance. 

“Go away, Billy. 
with him.” 

“Made a hit, Prince,” said Billy, with 
a grimace. 

“Why does he call you ‘Prince’? 
she asked, when Billy departed. 

“My name is Princeton—l’ve always 
been Prince to my friends.” 

The orchestra began to play a maxixe, 
and Clarice smiled arrogantly at him. 

“IT know,” he nodded. “This is your 
test.” 

He led away for the eight proud 
steps, and she slunk after, like a jungle 
thing. After that he forgot everything 
except that he was primitive man ex- 
pressing himself, in motion, to a primi- 
tive mate. People began to stop danc- 
ing and watch them, but they were un- 
aware of it. Palm to palm, eyes lost 
in eyes, they moved as one figure. At 
the end they stood a second, before the 
spell broke with an outburst of applause 
from the audience. Princeton led her 
back to their table, in some chagrin at 
his conspicuous position. 


I’m going to dance 


, 


“You've got a partner now, Clarice,” 
“You're a pro- 
Where are you 
dancing?” she added to Hadley. 

He laughed and turned to Clarice 
with a touch of formality. 

“I surprised you again,” she taunted 
him. 

“You gave me a great pleasure. “May 
I say my thanks and my good night?” 

“Going?” in surprise. 

“Sorry—I must.” 
“My address is 
book,” she remarked. 

“Thanks.” 
He made his adieus to the rest of 
them, and left in the midst of much 


ud one of the girls. 
fessional, aren’t you? 


in the telephone 


raillery and laughter. Clarice watched 
him go. 

“Now that the hero of the evening 
has departed, maybe you wiii dance 
with me,” said Bi'-y sourly. 

“No, I’m tired. IT'll wait until my 
exhibition.” 

“You weren’t too tired to dance like 
sin with Hadley.” 

“Oh, don’t bleat like a wounded lamb, 
Billy! Who is he?” 

“All you need to know is that his 
name is Hadley.” 

“Where did he come from?” 

“Paris.” 

“Born there?” 

“No, here. What difference does it 
make where he was born?” 

“What does he do?” 

“He paints. Now, for the sake of 
peace, forget him. He isn’t your sort.” 

“What is my sort, Billy?” 

“He pretends he’s a Puritan—made 
in Paris. Had to drag him here to- 
night—hates this sort of thing. Had 
too much of it, I guess.” 

“St. Anthony! Want to bet me that 
he doesn’t have to be dragged here a 
second time?” 

“Cut it! I’m sick of Hadley. He’s 
an old friend, and I had to have him 
to dinner. He spoiled the whole damned 
party with his holy talk about ‘spirit’ 
and ‘the flesh.’ Couldn’t understand 
half he said myself.” 

She laughed. 

“Anything funny about that?” he 
complained. 

“Crosspatch, lift 
said, walking away. 

The girls turned their laughing atten- 
tion to him, anent Clarice’s desertion, 
but he was not to be rallied; he sulked. 
Later, when Clarice floated by in her 
exhibition dance, she tossed him a bril- 
liant smile. The girls laughed again 
and nudged him. 

“Here!” he cried, summoning a 
waiter. ‘Let’s have some more cham- 


the latch!” she 
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pagne and liven up this undertakers’ 
meeting.” 

But the party was spoiled for him. 
Clarice’s taunt about Hadley’s return 
had struck home. 


CHAPTER III. 


About luncheon time the next day, as 
Clarice was looking over her mail be- 
fore a wood fire, in her delightful liv- 
ing room, Billy presented himself, evi- 
dently a trifle the worse for the celebra- 
tion that had followed the café party. 

“Morning, Billy.” 

“Morning.” 

“This is an unusual pleasure. I fan- 
cied you never got up for breakfast.” 

“T haven’t been to bed.” 

“You look it.” 

“Sorry my looks don’t suit. 
may like Hadley’s better.” 

She smiled tolerantly. 

“T never thought you a prize beauty, 
silly. It’s your heart—your kind heart 
—I admire.” 

“T won’t be baited.” 

“If you’re going to bark, I’ll go up- 
stairs. Or if it’s to be a hard-luck ex- 
hibit, I’ll trot out my own troubles.” 

“You don’t expect me to grin, do 
you, after the way you treated me last 


You 


night ?” 

“Certainly I do.” 

“Tf you knew how you hurt 

“Pin a smile on, Billy. Nobody cares 
whether you’re really happy or not. 
You've got to have a gaudy cover to 
attract the crowd.” 

“T don’t give a hang about the crowd 
—I want to attract you.” 

“Well, you don’t this morning, so 
run along.” 

“Prince Hadley been here yet?” 

Her eyes glowed dangerously. 

“That happens to be none of your 
Don’t irritate me this morn- 
I’m cross.” 


business. 
ing, Billy. 
He sank down low in the big chair. 


He looked eighteen and the picture of 
despair. 

“The jig’s up for me,” he sighed. 

“The jig is never up! The music 
keeps right on thumping and banging, 
and you’ve got to keep hopping whether 
you want to or not.” 

“Why not hop out ?” 

She laughed, a short, sharp derision. 

“Because, when it comes to that, 
we’re none of us ready, if there’s a hop 
left in us. Your kind and my kind 
keep on as long as the music plays, 
little boy.” 

“What’s the use?” 

‘Nothing in that ‘what’s-the-use’ 
chorus, Billy. Buck up and 
music. We're all doing time here, and 
we’ve got it to do.” 

“You don’t care a pin whether | 
go on or quit.” 

“T don’t care a pin whether any man 
in the world goes on or quits, if that’s 
any satisfaction to you.” 

“But you treated Prince Hadley 

“Good Lord, Billy, stop whining 
about that man! I danced two dances 
with him, and I shall probably never 
see him again.” 

“I know I’m a fool, but I love you 
so re 

“Not 


stand 


face the 


can’t 
went 


Billy. I 


She 


lunch, 
noon.” 


before 
love before 


shoulder 


id tapped him on the 


boy. Get 


lm 


urself together, Billy j 
bromo seltzer and some sleep. 
busy.” 
He got to his feet slowly. 
“Do you hate me, Clarice?” 
“Mercy, no—you amuse me! I’m 
quite. fond of you—sometimes. But 
you’re drinking too much these days. 
I don’t like ugly things.” She nodded 
brightly to him, and paused long enough 
at the door to add: “Bye-bye, Billy.” 
Chen she left him to get himself out. 
Furious, baffled, a trifle befuddled from 
last night’s potations, he went to the 
club to get a bracer for shattered 
nerves. A series of bracers followed, 
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until he was finally put to bed in one of 
the club bedrooms by a club servant. He 
was sufficiently sobered up to leave 
the club about eight o’clock, when he 
started out on what proved to be a pro- 
longed and fatal celebration. 

For the next three weeks Billy ap- 
peared now and then at the house, al- 
ways very drunk. To Judith, the sight 
of him was a horror, his absence a 
terror-filled vacancy. The immaculate 
Bates sought him in cafés and saloons 
and led him home again and again, but 
he always managed to escape. 

Judith knew at last that the end had 
come. She had given him his chance, 
after his protestations of reform. The 
result was this longest and most hide- 
ous outbreak. There was no longer any 
use in appealing to him. Could she ap- 
peal to this girl who had infatuated him, 
and ask her help in getting him into 
some hospital, where his disease could 
be treated? She pondered it long, and 
then decided to make this one last ef- 
fort in his behalf. 

As she left her motor at Clarice’s 
door, a tall, striking-looking man came 
out, and stepped aside to let her pass 
in. As she did so, their eyes met. She 
marked his fine, aristocratic bearing, 
and scorned him as an attaché of this 
| She sent in her. card, 
and at men. 
it! » hint of 


ancing girl’s. 


full of disgust at life 


Clarice received her wit 
prise. 

‘It’s very good of you to see me,” 
Judith said. 

“You’re in troubie,” Clarice 
swered directly, indicating a chair and 
sitting down opposite her guest. 

‘Do you know anything about my— 
about Mr. Westover?” 

“No.” 

“IT wonder if you will understand 
me- ” Judith began miserably. 

“T think so.” 

“T know that Billy comes here a great 
deal—spends more time with you than 
he does with me , 


an- 


“T’ve no doubt of it. Many men do 
that.” 

“You mean he’s not the only one 
that ¥ 

“Of course not—I have many men 
friends, just as you have.” 

Judith felt a slow anger mounting. 

“It’s rather humiliating to me to have 
to come to you for help.” 

“Why do you come, then?” 

‘Because it’s the last, thing I can do 
for him.” 

“Suppose you say right out what it is 
you want. Then we'll both under- 
stand.” 

“He’s been—for three weeks 

“Yes, I know. Some of the boys told 
me. = 


”” 


Poor old Billy! 

“T thought you might use your influ- 
ence with him i 

“It isn’t strong enough. 
the last time he came, 
drinking too much—that I 
have it here.” 

“He hasn’t been here during this 
time?” asked Judith, in surprise. 

“He’s never been admitted. I loathe 
drunkenness,” Clarice answered simply. 

“Won’t you try to get him to go to 
some cure and be saved from this 
thing?” 

“TI? Why should 1?” 

Judith stared. 

“Don’t you. love him?” 

“Love him? Love poor old weak 
Westover? Isn’t that rather a 
joke? Do you love him?” she retorted. 

“I think we need not discuss that,” 
said Judith proudly. 

“T can’t pretend that it interests me. 
The truth is, we neither of us love him 
—we both know him to be a weakling. 
Now, why should I bother with him? 
After all, he’s married to you.” 

“T think he’s more married to you,” 
Judith said angrily. 

Clarice rose, and moved a bronze idol 
on the mantel very carefully before she 
spoke. 

“So that’s what you think?” 


I told him, 
that he was 
wouldn’t 


Baby 


She 
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laughed her crisp, staccato note. “That 
is amusing. No, Mrs. Westover, Billy 
is just a big, overgrown boy who comes 
here to play and see his friends. The 
atmosphere happens to suit him. Things 
are rather go-as-you-please, as long as 
I am amused. Many men come here 
in the same way. Because I find men 
less impossible, on the whole, than 
women, the group is mostly men.” 

“So I supposed.” 

Clarice eyed her calmly. 

“You may suppose anything 
like,” she replied. 

Judith’s 
where pride and anger and 
fought for mastery. 

“Look here!” Clarice said shortly. 
“IT don’t usually explain my manners 
or my morals. I make a big income 
from my work. I bought this house. 
I run it as I run my life, with no help 
or advice from any living soul. I’m as 
near free as any woman can be. I 
want no bonds of love, nor obligation 
to any man, or woman, either. I live 
as I choose, and when I am bored, I 
say, ‘Go,’ and my doors close.” 

“How I envy you!” Judith exclaimed 
impulsively. 

“I haven’t talked so much in years. 
Now that we understand each 
about Billy, what do you intend to do 

‘I can’t go on with him any long 
earth did you ever marry 


you 


battleground 
despair 


face was a 


other 


“How on 
him?” 

“We were both 
grown up and, he hasn’t. I have a 
right to my own life. I want my girl- 
hood before I go over into middle age.” 

“That is only fair.” 

“T’ve given him so many ‘last 
chances’! I’ve stayed on and endured 
loneliness and humiliation for 
But I can’t build character for him out 
of flabbiness.” 

She seemed to be pleading her case 
before the other woman. 

“T wouldn’t be hampered with him 
for a minute,” said Clarice simply. 


children, but I’ve 


years. 


“Would you just abandon him? Let 

him drink himself to death? He’s such 
a boy 5 . 
“I’d divorce him as soon as he’s so- 
ber, and get him sent to a cure. Then 
I’d be through with it. Martyrs are out 
of date.” 

“Thanks for your understanding. I 
think that’s the only thing left for me 
to do, if I’m to keep a shred of dignity.” 

“T’ll help you. As soon as he’s sober 
enough to understand, I’ll have a talk 
with him.” 

“You’re kind to both Billy and me,” 
Judith rising and offering her 
hand. 

Clarice took it in her firm clasp. 

“You’ve made a good fight,” she said, 
with her rare smile. “We women who 
have fought for things ought to un- 
other. Good-by, Mrs. 


said, 


each 


” 


derstand 
Westover. 

Judith went away, strengthened by 
the other woman’s courage and under- 


standing. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Judith drove to Doctor Carter’s of- 
fice from Clarice’s house. She had to 
wait her turn with the other patients, 
hen she finally admitted, 


and, was 


Carter’s quick eyes nsed a 

‘Well, Gypsy Judith, what’s the news 
to-day? You haven’t come to tempt me 
to another runaway ?” 

“No, I’m going to run away,” Judith 
answered. 

“The last chance is 
others, Judith?” 

She nodded, the slow tears creeping 


gone, like the 


down her face. 

“Good for you—that’s the spirit!” 
Doctor Henrietta cried. “That’s the 
way you’d buck up if I told you you 
had to have your appendix out. Just 
the same case with Billy as with the ap- 


pendix—doesn’t function any longer, 
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poisons the whole system. Have it out! © 


When is it to be?” 

“T don’t know. I’ve only just de- 
cided. I haven’t seen Mr. Mulford 
yet. I came here first to get a dose of 
courage.” 

“T’ll have the druggist put one up, and 
I'll goralong with you to Mulford to see 
that you take my medicine.” 

“Will you, you dear old friend?” 

“Office hours over in fifteen minutes. 
Go in that empty room and wait for me. 
Here’s a new Chic to laugh over.” 

“Chic?” 

“Yes, it’s the only funny paper I 
take. Go look at our sex in the pic- 
tures, and get a good laugh.” 

Half an hour later, Doctor Carter 
and Judith sent in their cards to Mr. 
Mulford. He received them with cor- 
dial enthusiasm. 

“You’ve been neglecting me lately, 
Judith,” he complained. 

Judith explained that she never 
seemed to see any of her friends, that 
things took up so much time She 
chattered on desperately against the 
minute when she must tell her decision. 
Doctor Carter watched and listened 
with understanding, but time was pre- 
cious with her, so she finally took the 
matter in her own capable hands. 

“Mr. Mulford, I’ve been trying for 
years to persuade Gypsy to leave Billy, 
and she’s just come to see that it must 
be done.” 

Mr. Mulford put on his glasses and 
looked from one to the other. 

“She faces the truth,” Doctor Carter 
added. 

“The truth ?” 

“The truth that you can’t make a silk 
purse out of a sow’s ear, to use the 
common old phrase.” 

“You refer to Billy?” 

“T do. He’s been drunk for three 
weeks. Judith wants to be free of him 
—isn’t that so, Judith?” 

“Yes. I can’t hold him—I’ve done all 
I can.” 


“You want to divorce him, Judith?” 

“Yes.” 

“Have you got a case—in this State?” 

"3c 

‘Judith wanted me to come with her, 
Mr. Mulford, but now she’s got the 
thing off her mind and onto yours, I'll 
just run along to make my visits. You 
talk it out, Gypsy. Tell him everything 
you know, as if he were your father. 
He’s a good friend.” 

_ She crushed Mulford’s hand in her 
big clasp, patted Judith on the shoul- 
der, and stamped out. 

Two hours later, Judith came out of 
Mulford’s office, red-eyed and weak- 
kneed. She decided to walk uptown 
and try to get herself in hand again. 
Why was she so upset over the decision 
she had come to? Why is it always so 
hard a thing in life to admit.a failure 
in one of the big experiences? Her. 
mind told her she was justified in leav- 
ing Billy; her heart accused her of de- 
serting him. She went along blindly; 
phrasing what she would say to him 
when she told him of her decision. 

’ As she passed the windows of one of 

the smaller art galleries, her eye was 
caught by a picture there—of spring 
woods in an April rain. It flashed back 
upon her—the day she and Doctor Hen- 
rietta had spent together. She felt her- 
self again singing through the woods, 
She into the 
gallery. <A announced: “The 
Paintings of Princeton Hadley.” And 
she recognized the name of the much- 
féted painter. 

It was late, and only a few people 
were in the rooms. She walked about, 
trying to concentrate her attention on 
the canvases, wondering subconsciously 
why she was there. She sought for the 
peace the picture in the window had 
promised her, but she did not find it. 
They were genre pictures of many 
moods and many_lands—Tangier, Ven- 
ice, Russian steppes. They were bril- 
liant, clever, finished, but they left her 


and it rested her. went 


sign 
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cold. There was one room of portraits, 
diabolic in their depiction of naked hu- 
man nature. 

Suddenly she stopped before a study 
of a woman in soft, gray drapery who 
seemed to emerge from a gray mist. 
The whole emphasis of the picture was 
on the face, which was lifted, as if at 
the sound ofa call. There was a look 
of ecstasy, of sublimated joy, that 
stopped the passer-by like an arresting 
hand. 

“Oh!” breathed Judith, and stood 
transfixed. 

After a little, she was aware of some 
one beside her, studying the face. She 
turned to the man, faintly disturbed by 
his familiarity. 

“What is it 
involuntarily. 

“T wonder,” he answered. 
women see?” 

She glanced at him again, but his face 
gave her nothing of his thought. 

“We ought all of us to be granted that 
look just once before we go,” she said, 
more to herself than to him. 

“Strange how we all demand happi- 
ness of life, as if it were our birth- 
right !” 

"isn tit?” 

“Why should it be? Why not pain? 
We go on enduring, all of us, with an 


she sees?” she asked 


“What do 


1 


outraged sense of some Cain wh 


sold us out. If we looked on sort 1S 
our natural heritage, how our happy 
hours would grow in value!” 

She shook her head. 

“It’s the wrong way round.” 

They passed on together into another 
room. 

“These 
asked. 

“Not much. Clever, cynical—no soul, 
except the woods in the rain and the 
woman. Do you care for them?” 


things interest you?” he 


“They interest me, rather, as a phase 
of a painter’s development. One doesn’t 
paint soul until one finds it.” 


“You are an artist?” she asked. 

“Of a sort. And you?” 

“I studied when I was a girl. Only 
to-day I’ve begun to think of going 
back to painting.” 

‘For a living, or a pastime?” 

“For a living.” 

“Ah!” 

“Possibly you know this man Had- 
ley. He seems to be much talked of.” 

“Slightly. I’ve met him, but I can’t 
say that I know him very well. You 
haven’t seen him?” 

“No. I’ve been asked to several din- 
ners where he was to be exhibited, but 
I dislike his type.” 

“Type?” 

“The successful, smug, adored, ma- 
tinée-idol kind of man.” 

“Ah, yes, that is an odious type.” 

“Fatal cleverness,” she said, dropping 
her lorgnon and sweeping the last room 
with a glance. 

“Oh, do permit me to make a plea for 
this poor painter chap you disdain with 
one glance! This room has possibly 
fifty pictures—that means fifty at- 
tempts, maybe ten times fifty, to ex- 
press truth or beauty or both. You 
may not like what he sees, but do re- 
spect his effort, his persistence, his la- 
bor. You can’t disdain work!” 
you ind to 

1 


said quickly. “I know my 


“7 apologize to him, to 


myself,” she 


censure wouldn’t interest your friend, 
but please don’t tell him how you lec- 
tured me.” 

“T won’t tell him, if you don’t.” 

“Oh, I shall never see him, so he is 
safe.” 

“That is his loss,” gravely. 

She smiled at him. 

“Good night.” 

He bowed formally. 

“Madam.” 

She nodded and left him, and just as 
she stepped onto the avenue she sud- 
denly remembered where she had met 


him before—at Clarice’s door. 
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CHAPTER V. 


That night, about ten o'clock, as Ju- 
dith sat in her own library sitting room, 
a book open on her lap, her thoughts 
with the picture woman of the happy 
face, a knock came at her door, and 
upon her response Billy entered, a 
white, shaky, broken Billy. 

“Hello, Gypsy!” he began tentatively. 

“Good evening, Billy.” 

“May I come in?” 

“Certainly.” 

He stood looking down at her anx- 
iously, awaiting her reproof. She 
looked back at him in silence and pity. 

“I’m sorry, Gypsy 4 \ 

She nodded slowly, without reply. 

“I know what a rotter you must think 
Iam. I’m not fit to kill. Something 
just gets in me, and I’m lost.” 

Still she sat silent as a sphinx. 

“Will you give me one more chance, 
Gypsy?” 

“No.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“What I say. I’ve gone on giving 
you chances for years, and now—I’m 
through.” 

“You’re going to chuck me?” 

“Would you call it that? We’ve been 
married seven years, Billy. For five of 
those seven centuries, you’ve been get- 
worse and worse. I’ve tried every 


know to stop vou. to 


he Ip you, 
out 


I’ve failed. Now you must hght it 


yourself. 

“You don’t care anything about me?” 

“Billy, love is a thing of silver tissue 
—you can’t use it like homespun. What 
have you done to keep what we once 
had? Do you think you care about 
me?” 

“You’re the only woman I ever really 
cared about, Gypsy.” 

She smiled sadly. 

“Then I can only say that you don’t 
know how to care for any one.” 

“Try me just once more,” he pleaded. 

“T can’t, Billy.” 

3 


“T’ll jolly well go to the devil my 
own way, then!” 

“That doesn’t sound like the speech 
of a man, Billy.” 

“You knew I was no good when you 
married me,” he cried. 

“IT thought everything in you that I 
feared would change because of our 
love.” 

“Judith, I give you my word, I’ll do 
anything you say, if you'll just ” 

“Billy, that’s it. It isn’t what J say. 
It’s something you must see for your- 
self—what you are making of yourself, 
where this road leads that you’ve set 
your feet upon.” 

‘I know where it’ll lead if you leave 
me~ 

“IT can’t take the responsibility of 
your life any longer.” 

Suddenly he knelt before her, bury- 
ing his face on her knees, and she felt 
his body racked with sobs. She laid 
her hand on his hair and waited for 
the spasm to pass. Clarice’s words— 
“Poor old Baby Westover!”—came to 
her mind. 

“You can’t do it, Gypsy! 
you can’t do it!” he sobbed. 
end of ‘me, if you go. 
how to fight—I’ve never faced this 
thing I’ve always thought, 
‘Judy will straighten me out; she'll 
keep me decent ae 

“But, Billy, I haven’t. 


been—I 


I tell you 
“Tt’s the 
I don’t know 


before. 


I know what 
know what it 
will probably always be. You’ve never 
onee said to yourself ‘No.’ You've 
never denied yourself anything you 
wanted for your gratification.” 

“You're sending me to hell,” he said, 
lifting his weak, swollen face to her. 

“We make our own hells, Billy. We 
send ourselves. No one else can send 
us there.” 

He got to his feet slowly. 

“You mean it this time?” 

“T asked Mr. Mulford to-day to begin 
proceedings.” 

“How soon will it be?” 


your life has 
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“I don’t know. Soon, I hope. It 
takes three months to get it.” 

“What do you mean to do after- 
ward?” 

“T haven’t thought that far yet. I 
may go to work—painting.” 

“Here or in Paris?” 

“Paris, probably.” 

“T suppose you want me to take my- 
self off?” 

“Not at all. New York is big enough 
for both of us.” 

“You don’t care about somebody 
else?” he exclaimed suddenly. 

She just looked at him disdainfully. 

“Sorry, Gypsy—’pologize.” 

He walked up and down a few times, 
then came to stand before her. 

“I guess you're right about it. You 
ought to have your chance. It isn’t 
much of a snap, being married to a 
thing like me. You’ve been a good 
sport, Gypsy, and I admire and respect 
you more than anybody in the world.” 

Her lips quivered, and she fought to 
steady them. 

“Thank you, Billy.” 

“T’ll do all I can to help Mulford 
get you rid of me. Don’t worry about 
it, old girl. It’s all right.” 

“Oh, Billy!” she cried, and the bar- 
She wept 


riers were all down at last. 


heartbrokenly over the shattered pieces 


of their life, while Billy knelt 
, 


her, his arms about her, sobbing, 
gether like two frightened 


beside 


too. 


children in a 

Finally Judith gained possession of 
herself. Freed from his clasp, she stood 
up. 

“Tt’s no use crying about it now; it’s 
done and ended. It’s been a terrible 
failure for both of us. Now it’s the 
next chapter that counts. Are we going 
to make it a success? Oh, Billy, don’t 
you see we must, in order to justify our 
lives at all?” 

“Yes, we must. We will, too. You'll 
see, Gypsy. It’s the beginning of a new 
deal for me.” 


“Here’s to that new deal with all my 
heart !” 

“Here’s to your happiness! 
night, old dear. Don’t worry. 
all right.” 

He kissed her gently and went away. 
She would have given her last hope of 
happiness to have called him back. 


Good 
It'll be 


CHAPTER VI. 


Billy Westover had received a most 
unexpected shock in Judith’s announce- 
ment. He had learned that he could 
rely on her to put up with his lapses, 
and now to find himself firmly set out- 
side of her life, with the door closed 
on him, was an incredible development. 

When he looked at himself from her 
point of view, ugly facts, like faces, 
peered at him. He was unused to being 
as uncomfortable as she had made him, 
and he resented it. He went off to the 
club to find escape from himself. 

Princeton Hadley was the first man 
he .saw, so he joined him. 

“How are you, Billy?’ Princeton 
asked, none too enthusiastically. This 
friend of his callow youth’s was rather 
a trial to him. 

“T’m robust and happy. Don’t I look 
it?” groaned Billy, from the depths of 
a near-by chair 

and pull yourself to- 
No, thanks.” 

Hadley looked at him, took in the 
situation fairly accurately, and left the 
conversation to him. 

“My life is a big success!” Billy 
sneered at himself. 

“Sorry, old man. 
do?” 

“Nothing anybody can do. 
for.” 

“Financially, you mean?” 

“Oh, no, there’s plenty of money— 
better off if I didn’t have it.” 

“That’s true enough. You’ve always 
kad too much. You had too much when 


Anything I can 


I’m done 
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we were in school; you’ve had too much 
since. You’ve been too generous with 
yourself, too generous with your 
friends, not forgetting for one moment 
that I went to Paris on your money, 
old chap.” 

“Forget it!” i 

“IT can’t. I got my first chance 
through you. That first year of free- 
dom counted enormously in whatever 
I’ve done since. That’s why I say I’d 
like to do something for you, to square 
that old account.” 

“Lord, you paid the money back with 
interest.” 

“The money, yes.” 

“Did you ever meet the woman I 
married, Prince?” Billy asked irrele- 
vantly. 

“No, I never saw her. I was in Paris 
at the time of your wedding, you know, 
and by some strange accident I have 
never met her since ] came back to New 
York, although I hear her spoken of. 
She’s a beauty, I understand, Billy.” 

“Oh, yes, she’s beautiful. She’s the 
best sort ever, is Gypsy,” Billy an- 
swered. 

“I’m sorry I’ve missed her.” 

“I’ve made her a rotten poor hus- 
band, and now she’s decided to be rid 
of me.” 

“T am sorry, old man.” 

“She should have done it years ago. 
I wouldn’t blamed _ her. 
has—what do you call 
and I never really qualified.” 

“I see. Well, maybe you'll make it 
better single, both of you.” 

“Maybe. But it’s pretty rum to think 
of going home with no Gypsy to laugh 
at things with you. She’s got a sense 
of humor, that girl 4 

“You're in love with her!” 

“I suppose I am. She don’t call it 
that. The trouble is, Prince, women 
can’t see that there is just one woman 
a fellow is true to in his mind, and the 
Oh, well, what’s the 


, 
nave Gypsy 


"em ?-—ideals ; 


rest are just- 
use of talking?” 


“What will you do afterward?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I may go down 
to South America. I’ve got some inter- 
ests down there. It’d give Gypsy a 
chance, if she wants to stay here.” 

“Go down alone?” 

“I suppose I could get somebody to 
go ‘along.” 

“A lady?” 

“I'd take Clarice if she’d go.” 

“Marry her?” 

“Only way she’d take me—probably 
not then.” 

“She’d be good for you.” 

“Rotten of me to talk this way before 
Gypsy has got rid of me—but I’ve got 
to have somebody around. I can’t.stand 
it alone.” 

“Clarice is a clever woman. If she 
took you on, she’d make a man of you 
or kill you.” ‘ 

“Don't think I’ve got a chance with 
her, do you?” 

Hadley shrugged his shoulders. 

“TI don’t know what any woman may 
do.” 

“IT thought that was your job.’ 

“My job?” cel Oh 

“Making love to them, finding out 
about them, so you could paint them.” 

Princeton looked his amusement. 

“That’s why I hazard no guesses.” 

“Clarice knows I’m no good. She 
might like to reform me. Women take 
to that sometimes.” 

“Clarice doesn’t strike me as just that 


enough to be 


Have you money 


type. 
a temptation to her?” 

“T don't know how much I’ve got; 
my bankers and my broker attend to 
all that. No Astor fortune, but there 
ought to be a hundred thousand or so 
left.” 

“Not to be sneered at. Well, stranger 
things have happened. When is the di- 
vorce to be?” 

“Right away,” dolefully. 

“Sorry I can’t say anything to cheer 
you up, Billy. But just remember, for 
old friendship’s sake, that when there is 
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anything real to be done for you, I’m 
here to do it.” 

“Much obliged, Prince. Guess I’ll go 
along. Good night.” 

They shook hands, and Billy went off 
to the café of the Blue Moon in search 
of Clarice. 

He made his way through the crowd, 
well known to him because of his many 
comings and goings. Same young 
sports, same old sports, same young 
girls, same old girls; he never 
so much as glanced at them, but 
he knew they were there. He went 
directly to Clarice’s table, where she 
held her nightly court. Two or three 
men and one girl sat with her. She 
lifted her basilisk eyes to Billy and 
nodded. He greeted the others and took 
the chair the waiter brought him. 

“Pretty seedy, Billy,” Clarice re- 
marked, under cover of the music. 

“Yes, I’m dieting for my figure,” he 
replied. ‘Take orders for the rest of 
them; I’m not drinking,” he said to the 
hovering waiter. 

Clarice nodded her approval silently. 

The music banged and thumped; the 
big crowd on the floor single-footed and 
galloped and trotted. Clarice sat with 
her back to the room, apparently as 
unconscious of it as if she had been in 
intoxicated old 
sked her 


a walled garden. An 
man came up to her table and a 
to dance 

‘I don’t dance with 
—especially when they are 
remarked, and turned her back on him, 
with a gesture to the waiter to lead 
him away. 

“I’m sick of this,” she said to Billy, 
in an undertone. “I think I’ll quit.” 

“Clarice, my wife is going to divorce 
me.” 

“Ts she?” 

“Marry me when I’m free, and come 
off to South America for a while.” 

“You’re a great joker, Billy.” 

“TIT never was more earnest in my 
life.” 


men I don’t know 


drunk,” she 


“Quit it! It’s not becoming,” she 
said, rising as the first strains of her 
dance were played. She and her danc- 
ing partner stepped out onto the cleared 
floor, in the path of the spotlight, to 
great applause. 

From that moment she was another 
creature, a thing of fire and passion and 
thrill. She swayed and glided and 
twirled, while the crowd went mad with 
enthusiasm. Vivid, breathless, beauti- 
ful, Clarice faced her partner at the 
climax ; she bowed to the applause again 
and again. But, as she walked back to 
her table, it was as if she were wrap- 
ping about her again the gray cloak 
of her fatigue and world weariness. 
The group at her own table applauded, 
at which she smiled mechanically and 
shook her head. 

“What will you have?” asked one of 
the men, a newcomer to her circle. 

“Don’t drink in business hours, 
thanks,” she replied. 

The music began again. The ele- 
phants and the kangaroos took up their 
frantic gyrations. Billy leaned toward 
her. 

“Why won't you marry me, Clarice?” 

She looked at him quizzically. 

“When I marry, I want a man, Billy 
—a mate, not a spoiled little boy, with 
bad habits, to take care of.” 

‘That’s what you think of me, is it?” 
think, 


” 


“What else anybody 


can 


Billy ?” 
“You certainly don’t doctor it up 
any.” 
“Why should I?” 
He rose and bowed. 
“Good night,” said he. 
“I’m much obliged to you, just the 


same.” She smiled up at him. 

He nodded to the rest of the party 
and took himself off. There had been 
no doubt left in his mind, by the two 
women he knew and liked best, as to 
what they thought of him and the thing 
he had made of his life. He turned in 
at the door of a café to get a drink, 
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thought better of it—went home and to 
bed. 
CHAPTER VII. 

Doctor Henrietta Carter had just 
stretched herself comfortably on her 
own big couch, with the light arranged 
most accurately to fall on the page of 
her book. She gave a deep sigh as the 
telephone rang at her elbow. 

“There'll be one of these infernal 
things in heaven, if I ever get there, 
and I know the other place is ringing 
with them!” she apostrophized the fur- 
niture, and took down the receiver. 

“Hello!” said, in a_ resigned 
voice, and then: “Oh, go away!” 

She slammed the receiver on 
hook, and set the phone smartly down 
on the table. It promptly rang again. 
She read a page of her book; it rang 
on. She turned a second page; it be- 
came continuous. She seized it again, 
and fairly bellowed into it: 

“Martin Ogilvy, what do you want?” 

“I want you,” came the answer. 

“I’m not in—I’m busy—I can’t see 
any one. I want to be let alone. I hate 
my fellow man 

“Thanks. I'll be there in fifteen min- 
utes.” 

“No, you will not! 


she 


the 


” 


If you do—— 
‘Number, please!” interrupted cen- 


Carter banged 


r voice, 


“Tilly!” she called, lifting 1 


e 
“Yaas!” from the door into the kitch- 
enette. 
“Go out to a ‘movie,’ Tilly. Get off 
at once. Lock up the house tight.” 
“Hay don’ vant to go ou-ut to-night, 
Hay be’n too tire’.” 
Go on. 


dawetor. 
“It will rest you, Tilly. 
you to go.” 


want 
“Yaas. 
“And, Tilly, to-night, you know— 

now—quickly—not next Tuesday !” 
‘*Yaas.’ 
She disappeared, and, with a sigh, 


, 


Doctor Carter turned again to her book. 
Peace reigned for some time, then the 
doctor lifted up her voice again: 

“Til-lee !” 

“Yaas!” from the threshold. 

Doctor Carter stared at him. 

“How did you get in?” 
manded. 

“Tilly,” he admitted. 

“She’s out.” 

“T met her and borrowed her key, so 
I wouldn’t disturb you. I told her I'd 
let her in when she came back.” 

“Do you know how angry you make 
Doctor Carter demanded furi- 


she de- 


me?” 
ously. 
“TI have some suspicion of it.” 
“Does it ever occur to you that this 
is persecution?” 
“That’s an ugly word. 
votion do as well?” 
“Devotion!” she exploded. 
“You can’t say I haven’t it. I stick 
to my object like Page’s liquid glue.” 
“But I Won't be stuck to! I’m nota 
broken old chair that needs a leg glued 
on, nor a teapot that needs its spout 


Wouldn’t de- 


mended.” 

“True, Henrietta, your spout needs 
in fine repair. I 
unromantic a 


no attention; it’s 
shouldn’t have used so 
simile.” 
“Fresh paint would have done bet- 
ter!” 
He laughed, and Doctor Carter strug- 
gled with the ends of her wide mouth. 

“T’ve brought a few humble offerings 
—a box of flowers and a box of candy,” 
he said, laying them before her. 

“Go fix the flowers yourself and eat 
the candy, as you always do.” 

“Henrietta, you’re viperish to-night.” 

“I told you I hated my fellow man. 
If you will persist in coming here, by 
the methods of a second-story man 

He fled into the next room for a vase 
and some water. He arranged his 
flowers in silence, while Doctor Carter 
continued to read. He tried the vase 
several places, until it suited his eye. 
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Then he opened the candy, put it in a 
bowl, ate a few pieces, and set it at her 
elbow. Still she ignored him. 

“T hope I do not disturb your read- 
ing,’ he hazarded. 

“Not at all.” 

He sat down at the piano and began 
to play very softly, feeling for melodies 
through various phrases, Then he be- 
gan to hum a little air. When he no- 
ticed that there was no longer the flutter 
of turning pages, he let his voice come 
out. It was a soft, big baritone, full 
of feeling. He sang several ballads, 
until, out of the tail of his eye, he saw 
that she was listening; then 

“Oh, the time is long, Mavourneen,” 
sang Marty softly. 

A tear rolled down her nose and 
dropped off; he saw it glisten. He 
sang John Carpenter’s “I Bring Thee 
Bright-colored Toys, My Child”; he 
rollicked through some Stevenson’s 
child songs; then he ended with “The 
Requiem.” 

Doctor Henrietta lay with her hands 
clasped loosely, her eyes closed. He 
came across, drawing up a chair beside 
her. 

“Thank you,” 
closed. 

“Still hate your fellow man?” 

“Not so much.” 


she said, eyes still 


nsive to you?” 


“Is glue less off¢ 
“No.” But she 
“Now that an 

and my life temporarily safe, I’d like 

to discuss a case of mine with you. I 

need some help.” 

“Go ahead.” 

He laid the situation before her in 
brief detail, interrupted by her terse, 
searchlight questions. They discussed 
it eagerly from all sides. Doctor Car- 
ter sat up. After a bit went in 
search of a book and read him a long 
excerpt on the subject under discussion. 
She agreed with him, disagreed with 
him, bullied him, to her taste—and to 


smiled. 


armistice is declared, 


she 


his. Tilly’s frantic attack on the back 
door finally aroused them. 

“There she is. You may let her in, 
since it’s your affair,” she reminded 
him. 

He admitted Tilly. 

“Hay t’ought you vass vent,” she re- 
marked dourly. 

“No, I told you I’d let you in, and 
here I am.” 

“Hay vass knockin’ tventy times al- 
retty.” 

“Sorry. 
show ?” 

“No, hay vass no goot. 
—no love!” 

“You like love, do you, Tilly?” 

“Yaas.” 

“So do I.” 

“Hurry up, Martin. What are you 
doing?” called the doctor woman. 
“Comparing notes with Tilly. 

find we both like love.” 

“Do be sensible, Martin. I want to 
tell you something else about that case.” 

She plunged into it again, every fac- 
ulty alive, her fine, ugly face vibrant 
with interest. At eleven Doctor Martin 
Ogilvy took up his hat and coat. 

“Put them down—I’m not through 
yet.” 

He laughed. 

“What’s the joke?” 

“I don’t want to outstay my -wel- 


We didn’t hear you. Good 


Jus’ shootin’ 


We 


come 
“You 
“| should think sometimes you would 

relent, Henrietta, and invite me to come 


didn’t have any, so you can’t.” 


and see you.” 

“I don’t dare! You’re here all the 
time now; if you had a regular per- 
mit, I’d never have a moment of peace.” 

“But I’m peaceful. You’re the war- 
like one.” 

“Unless you talk about that case, you 
may as well go. I don’t care to hear 
you persiflaging.” 

“You look rested, Henrietta.” 

The telephone rang. 

“There it goes—the pest! 


. Yes, 
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this is Doctor Carter speaking. . . . 
Who? Mrs. Westover? . . . Certainly, 
I’ll come at once. . Trouble at Ju- 
dith Westover’s,” she explained. “Call 
me a taxi, Marty, while I get my hat.” 

Like two generals suddenly called 
into action, they hurried into the ele- 
vator together and down to the street. 

“I’ll come if you need me, Henrietta,” 
he said as he put her into the cab and 
watched her rattle away in answer to 
Judith’s call for help. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Billy was up hours before his usual 
time the next morning. He walked 
downtown and stopped at his broker’s 
to tell him to sell a block of stock, so 
that he could get his hands on some 
money. They discussed the market at 
great length. 

‘International Mining stock is pretty 
shaky, Westover.” 

“Don’t you dare let me lose on it, 
Porter! I’m too big an investor. Be- 
sides, I can’t afford to lose money just 
now.” 

“Better trust to my judgment about 
it, Westover. You know the last fifty 
thousand we dropped was your deal.” 

“All right; go ahead.” 

From there he went to 
where he was 


Mulford’s 
olnce, closeted for a 
couple of hours. 
that Mulford was a lifelong 
friend of both of the Westovers. 

“I want Gypsy to get through with 
this as quickly and quietly as possible, 
Mulford.” 

“We'll take the case over into West- 
chester County, to avoid publicity. I'll 
protect my client in every way; you 
may be sure of that.” 

“T’ll give her any alimony she wants. 
Then I'll take myself off till the case 
I’ve been a rotten husband 


It complicated matters 


Henry 


is forgotten. 
for poor old Gypsy.” 

“In what sort of shape are your af- 
fairs? I hear you’ve lost a lot of money 


since you took over the management 
yourself.” 

“T’ve still got car fare!” 

“T’ll have a referee appointed to take 
testimony in the main issues of the case. 
He’ll look into your affairs, but I shall 
also demand a bondsman to sign the 
alimony bond. Better look around and 
find some one who will serve.” 

“Look here, Mulford, that’s going a 
little far. You’d think I was not finan- 
cially responsible.” 

“I don’t think anything about it—I 
know you’re not. I know the history 
of your speculations in the last two 
years, and that you have absolutely no 
judgment in regard to your invest- 
ments.” 

“T suppose you refer to International 
Mining °” 

“I should say that was a prize sam- 
ple of your embryonic judgment.” 

“T’ll make a pile of money out of 
that, don’t you worry.. You aren’t the 
J. P. Morgan of finance you think you 
are.” 

“Admitted. Nor have you a John 
D. Rockefeller fortune to gamble with. 
I shall see that my client is protected. 
If you have a bondsman, it’ll be his 
duty to hold you to it. I don’t want 
the responsibility.” 

“You'll make me the laughingstock of 
the town.” 


’m think- 


“I’m not thinking of you 


ng of your widow. 

“Very well, if that’s the way you feel 
about it.” 

Billy rose to go. 

“Too bad, dilly. 
of you.” 

“Thanks. How long will it take to 
put the thing through?” 

“We ought to get a hearing sixty days 
after the summons is served, as the cal- 
endar stands now. If you get your in- 
terlocutory decree then, you'll get your 
final three months later.” 

“Nearly all summer, then. Let me 
know in time to get my man ready.” 


I’m sorry for both 
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“Naturally we'll keep you posted.” 
Mulford smiled. 

After much consideration, Billy went 
to Doctor Martin Ogilvy and laid his 
dilemma before him. Doctor Ogilvy 
had a big practice, unimpeachable busi- 
ness standing, and, besides, he was Mul- 
ford’s nephew. He listened to the tale 
and laughed at his uncle’s astuteness. 

“What collateral would you put up, 
Billy ?” 

“Tl bank fifty thousand dollars, in 
Gypsy’s name, the day of the divorce, 
to cover the alimony for a while.” 

“Sounds all right. It’s just a formal- 
ity, of course. I'll drop in and see 
Uncle Henry about it and let you know. 
I’d be glad to help you out.” 

“I'd appreciate it very much.” 

The next day Ogilvy telephoned 
silly to say that Mulford thought he 
would better get somebody else. He 
thought their relationship was an ob- 
jection. In short, Mulford would not 
accept him. So Billy was forced to go 
over the list of his friends again. He 
thought of Hadley, dismissed his name 
as out of the question, but it kept re- 
turning to him. MHadley’s words: 
“When there is anything real to be done 
for you, I’m here to do it,” gave him 
the necessary opening. In the end he 
went to Hadley with the matter. 

Princeton listened attentively. 

“You see, it’s only a formality,” Billy 
ended. 

“Yes, I know, Billy. But bondsmen 
have had to make good on mere formal- 
ities before,” Princeton objected. “I’d 
like to do this for you, but I can’t risk 
too much.” 

“You don’t risk anything. You put 
your name to a paper to please old 
lady Mulford, Mrs. Westover’s lawyer. 
I bank fifty thousand dollars the day 
of the decree. When that’s used up, I’ll 
bank another fifty thousand dollars.” 

“Suppose you lose all your money. 
very large. 
I haven’t any for- 


Suppose the alimony is 


What would I do? 


tune to draw on, you know. I just 
make a fair living for myself.” 

“Look here, there’s no more chance 
of my losing all my money, and stick- 
ing you for this, than there is of my 
getting into the kingdom of heaven. I 
don’t know just how much I have, but 
Pll get up a Dun’s rating on myself, 
so you'll be sure.” 

“I’d like to oblige you more than 
any man I know, Billy if 

“Will you have a talk with my lawyer 
about it?” 

“Certainly. Am I the only friend 
you've thought of ?” 

“No. Mulford wouldn’t accept the 
first man I asked. To tell you the truth, 
I don’t like to mix up most of the fel- 
lows | know in Gypsy’s affairs.” 

“Does she know about this bond busi- 
ness ?” 

“No—wouldn’t have her know for 
anything. Awful slam on me.” 

“Let me think it over, Billy. You 
make an appointment for me with your 
lawyer. Maybe this Mr. Mulford won’t 
accept me, either,” Hadley said hope- 
fully. “I want to do it, Billy, if I can.” 

Hadley reluctantly reviewed the con- 
versation after Billy had gone. Here 
was the favor he had been waiting to 
do for Billy Westover, and now that 
the chance had come, his whole instinct 

i becoming a 


was up in arms against 


ything legal 


bo l. Artistlike, an 
and accurate and inevitable terrified 
him. 

Hadley’s life had taught him to re- 
alize very accurately the value of 
money. Its possession meant leisure, 
travel, and beautiful surroundings, lux- 
uries dear to sensitive natures; its lack 
meant the cultivation of stoic virtues 
very foreign to the artist. So he looked 


ble, on which he was asked to risk, not 
only money, but peace of mind, the 
thing that made him a free man. He 
did not wish to spoil the spirit of his 
favor to Billy, but he could not but 
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remember that Billy had risked nothing 
at the time of giving to him. 

True to his word, Billy called Hadley 
next day and made an appointment to 
meet him at the office of his lawyer, 
who corroborated Billy’s assertion that 
the whole thing was a formality. The 
proceedings were to be kept very quiet ; 
Hadley’s name would never be men- 
tioned, of course. He would merely 
affix a signature in the presence of both 
lawyers and then forget all about it. 
It put Princeton in a perfectly helpless 
position. Accept—against his own bet- 
ter judgment; refuse—and seem an un- 
grateful friend. In the end he agreed. 

Mr. Mulford started the machinery 
of the law that was to unmarry the 
Westovers. Billy went West to spend 
the two months before the hearing, and 
Gypsy put in the time as best she could, 
restless and lonely. She wondered if 
this was a foretaste of what her life 
was to be after she was free. She be- 
gan to plan for hard work at her paint- 
ing; work must fill her days from now 
on. 

The two weary months were over at 
last, and Billy came back to New York. 
The case was called in Westchester 
County, the testimony taken by a ref- 
eree, as Mr. Mulford had planned it. 
One afternoon Gypsy and her lawyer 
motored up the Hudson to Judge X.’s 
met them 

he judge was very kind, the ordeal 
was short and painless. After hearing 
the testimony, the judge said: “You 
may take your decree,” which, Mulford 
explained to Gypsy, meant that the di- 
vorce was really granted, although the 
final decree would not be consummated 
for three months. The alimony was 
fixed by the judge at five hundred dol- 
lars a month. Later, they went back 
to town, Gypsy marveling that the world 
looked just the same. 

The next morning Billy, with his law- 
yer, together with Hadley, went to Mul- 
ford’s office by appointment. It was 


use, whe re Billy’s attorney 


agreed that a trustee should be ap- 
pointed to collect the monthly payments, 
or to proceed against Hadley in case of 
necessity. After much discussion, it 
was decided that Mulford should act 
in that capacity, although he demurred 
for the sake of appearances. Billy was 
to go with both lawyers to a certain 
bank that afternoon, and deposit the 
collateral. Hadley signed the bond as 
cheerfully as if he were signing his own 
death warrant, and the thing Was done. 
Princetop and Billy left the office to- 
gether. 

“Any score you think we had is even 
now, Prince.” 

“I’m glad to help out, Billy. Don’t 
think I was too ungracious about it in 
the first place. But money has come 
slow and hard with me. I have to pro- 
tect my work, in a way.” 

“T understand. I swear you take no 
chance on it, Prince. No friend of mine 
ever got stung by me.” 

“That’s true. I’ll see you again be- 
fore you go?” 

“Oh, yes, I’ll come round and show 
you the bank receipt, so you'll sleep 
sound.” He laughed. 

“All right. Au voir, old man.” 

“Paying alimony to another man’s 
widow would be a rum joke!” mused 
Hadley as he turned away. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Billy appeared at the house directly 


after this meeting. It was about one 
o’clock. He rang, and Bates admitted 
him. 

“Mrs. Westover in, Bates?’ 

“Ves, sit. 

“Take her my card and ask if she 
will see me.” 

Bates stared, ushered him into the re- 
ception room, and disappeared. 

“Mrs. Westover is in the library, sir, 
he announced on his return. 

Judith turned to greet him, his card 
in her hand. 


’ 


” 
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“Why did you do that?” 

“I shall have to be announced like 
any other guest now,” he answered. 
“Congratulations, Miss Judith Travers.” 

“Oh, Billy!” 

She caught her breath in a half sob, 
but Billy was persistently flippant. 

“Good show. Sorry you missed it, 
Gypsy. What old Mulford didn’t say 
about me was omitted only because it 
might ignite the record. He made me 
out some hellion!” He laughed. 

Judith played up to him. 

“Well, Billy, it’s cost a lot of time 
and money—and other things—getting 
to be as wicked as you are. You ought 
to get some credit for it.” 

“I got my money’s worth of reputa- 
tion this morning. No wonder you 
wanted to be Judith Travers again and 
forget the Westover.” 

“T want to begin all over again. 
old name may help some.” 

“Old Mulford will tell you about the 
settlement. I’m depositing fifty thou- 
sand dollars in the bank to-day against 
the alimony. Mulford says it was set 
at five hundred a month—I suppose you 
agreed to it.”’ 

“T wish I didn’t 
money. I won’t after I 
port myself.” 

“Good Lord, it 


mine! There’ 


The 


have to take 
learn to 


any 
sup- 
much your 
You ought 

mess, Gypsy 

“You’ve always been generous about 
money, Billy.” 

“It’s no virtue, since I didn’t make it 
myself. Will you let me hear from you 
now and then, Gypsy?” 

“Of course. You still intend to go 
to South America?” 

“Sail on Saturday.” 

“T hope you may find happiness there, 
Billy. They say it’s the land of ro- 
mance.” 

Bates announced lunch. 

“Will you stay? I’m alone.” 


“Delighted!” he replied. 

So they made their way to the dining 
room, and sat opposite each other, with 
the feeling that they were in a dream. 
They talked of their plans, of Judith’s 
intended career. They drifted to chat- 
ter of their friends, and Gypsy told him 
a story that made him roar with laugh- 
ter. 

“I certainly shall miss you, Gypsy. 
You always make me laugh.” 

“You’re the only person I know who 
thinks me a wit, Billy.” 

“After you’re famous as a painter, 
and I’m reformed, let’s have a meeting 
once a year and tell each other all the 
jokes we've accumulated in the twelve 
months past.” 

“Agreed!” she laughed. “I'll keep a 
Billy Book and you write a Gypsy Jour- 
nal, so we won't forget anything.” 

“Gypsy—you’re a peach!” 

“Billy, are you flirting with me?” 

“There’s a fascination about a widow, 
you know,” he laughed. 

“I feel very certain that we’re not 
behaving properly as newly unweds. 
We're too frivolous.” 

“Is there any especial etiquette for 
this occasion? I’ve never been divorced 
before.” 

‘“T suppose we oughtn’t to be lunching 
together at all. 


tin vyhnen 


It’s like going to the 


uu ve been 


married at 


you women do pick up these 


You act perfectly divorced.” 


How 
things! 

Bates entered. 

“I beg pardon, Mr. Westover, but 
Black says you ordered him to pack 
your old shooting clothes, and they 
cawn’t be found, sir.” 

“Where are those old English tweeds, 
Gypsy, do you know ?” 

“Tell Black they’re in the camphor 
chest in the back packing room.” 

“Very good, madam.” 

“Billy, how will you and Black ever 
keep track of your things? Really, you 
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ought to have a new man. Black is 


hopeless.” 

“I know, but so few would put up 
with my morals and my habits. I have 
to consider that.” 

“You might change both, so you could 
dare to change valets.” 

“That’s what you call a high ideal, 
isn’t it?” 

“Billy, I’d no idea you were so amus- 
ing.” 

“A man never shows off to advan- 
tage before his relatives, you know. No 
bluff possible—they know hitn.” 

“Is a wife a relative?” 

‘“Um—yes. In your case, once re- 
moved.” 

“Score!” laughed Gypsy, with a 
choke in her throat. He was making 
a “fine end,” was old Billy! 

At three o’clock she rose. 

“I’ve an appointment at two-thirty. 
Sorry, but I must go.” 

“Sorry, too. I’ve had a good time, 
Gypsy—sorry to have it over. I’ve 
some packing to see to 4 

“This isn’t good-by, then?” 

“Oh, no; I'll run in again. Bye-bye, 
Miss Judith Travers.” He smiled over 
her hand. 


As she turned away, she fought back 
the tears, and hurried to her room for 


untwine all the 
growth 


refuge. One does not 

little tendrils of seven years’ 
thout pain. 

ites called Billy 

id as he crossed the hall in answer to 
the summons, Judith nodded good-by 
on her way out. He took up the re- 
ceiver, his mind, too; aching with un- 
analyzed regrets. 

“Hello, is that you, Porter? I was 
just coming down to see if you’d got 
some money for me. I want to de- 
posit What? I don’t under- 
stand you. . No, I haven’t seen any 
extras—what’s the news? . . . Trying 
to get me all day? Well, I’ve been 
here since noon. Butler wouldn’t 
call me while I was at lunch? Well, 


to the tele phone, 


those are his orders. What’s the row? 

Bottom dropped out of Interna- 
tional Mining? Panic I don’t 
understand . . . What war scare? 
Never mind that. What's happened to 
me? . Thought you could cover 
with the last fifty thousand Gone! 
Well, sell something else, get some 
money Used your power of 
attorney? You mean I’m all in— 
everything I’ve got? Good God!... 
No, wait. Ill be down there in fifteen 
minutes.” 

He hung up the receiver and ran out 
into the hall. 

“Get me a taxi, Bates—quick!” he 
shouted. 

Bates hurried to obey as Black, Billy’s 
man, came toward him. 

“I beg pardon, sir, but are any of 
your dinner clothes at the club? I can 
only find . 

“Damn my dinner clothes? Go call 
Mr. Princeton Hadley on the phone. 
Tell him I'll be at the club in an hour; 
tell him to wait for me. Tell him it’s 
important. Telephone till you get him.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Taxi in a moment, sir,” said Bates. 

“What’s the matter with ‘em? Does 
it take an hour to get a taxicab?” he 
cried. 

“No, sir; three minutes.” 


} 1 


ne door 


, 


Billy threw open t and ran 
down the steps as the taxi whirled 
around the corner. Without waiting 
for it to turn in to the curb and stop, 
he ran out into the street to jump in. 
At the same moment a big touring car 
swung around the corner. The whole 
thing was over so quickly that no one 
could tell how it happened. The car 
struck Billy as he leaped for the taxi, 
and hurled him against the curb. Both 
drivers shouted. Bates and Black ran 
out, but Billy did not move. He lay 
huddled, as he had fallen. 
“Gawd—Mr. Billy!” 
gently turning him over. 


said Bates, 
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CHAPTER X. 


Judith did not come back to the house 
until late. Some friends, met by chance, 
had carried her off to dinner and the 
theater, so that it was after eleven when 
Bates admitted her. 

“Oh, madam, we’ve telephoned for 
you everywhere—we’ve been looking 
for you since four o’clock.” 

“What is it, Bates? What’s the mat- 
ter?” 

“Mr. Westover, ma’am ” the but- 
ler began and choked so that he could 
not speak. 

“Mr. Westover—yes? Did he 5 
She could not ask the question that 
thrust itself into her mind. 

“I don’t know how it was, ma’am, 
though Black and I was right there 
on the steps. He ran to jump in a 
taxi, and a big Packard came round the 
corner and hit him : 

“Where is he?” 

“In his old room, madam.” 

She went upstairs and into the room 
where he lay, calm and at peace. Then 
she slowly slipped down in a heap be- 
side him, and Bates found her there, 
unconscious, a half hour later. 

He called the maids; they got her 
to bed and summoned Doctor Carter, 
who came at once and took full charge. 


During the weeks of stress that fol- 
life and 


lowed, Judith lay between 
death. Billy was laid to his last rest, 
Wall Street resumed normal activities, 
the three Spinning Ladies took up some 
new threads in the pattern of Judith’s 
life, but still she lay in the hazy world 
of half consciousness. 

Billy’s death fell like destruction upon 
Princeton Hadley. There was no pro- 
visional clause in the agreement he had 
signed by which Billy’s death released 
him. In answer to Mulford’s summons, 
he hurried to a conference with the 
lawyers. They went over Billy’s affairs 
with a fine-tooth comb. There followed 
joint meetings with his broker, with 


bank directors, and the final verdict 
was that high living, carelessness, and 
a flyer in International Mining stock— 
together with full power of attorney in- 
trusted to his broker—had cleaned Billy 
Westover out. The house was the only 
thing left, and that was mortgaged. 

Mulford insisted that Hadley attend 
all of these meetings in order that he 
might understand the situation thor- 
oughly. As the last man filed out of 
Mulford’s office on the day of the-final 
conference, Hadley turned to the older 
man. 

“How characteristic of Billy’s life 
that he should go out leaving this tangle 
for the rest of us to unravel! He hated 
being uncomfortable, did Billy.” 

“It looks hopeless. He handled his 
affairs like a madman.” 

“This woman he left has no money 
of her own?” 

“No. Her people were in moderate 
circumstances when she married Billy. 
They’re dead now. It looks pretty dis- 
couraging for Gypsy.” 

“Can she do anything to support her- 
self ?” 

“T doubt it.” 

“I shall hold myself to my part of 
the bargain, Mr. Mulford. I shall pay 
the alimony.” 

“IT feel bound to tell you, Hadley, 
that the courts might decide that you 
Billy’s failure to put 


leased by Billy’s 
Mulford ex- 


were I 
up the fifty thou and,” 
plained. 

“Legally released, but not morally.” 

“Oh, come, Hadley, that’s drawing 
too fine a point on the thing.” 

“Mr. Mulford, Billy and I used to 
be chums when we were boys. When 
I came out of school, I was poor. I 
took a little job and ate my heart out 
because I couldn’t paint. J] wasn’t able 
to keep pace with Billy’s crowd of 
young spenders, but he never let go 
of me; he dragged me about with him. 
And when he inherited his money, he 
staked me for my first year in Paris. 
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Nothing I can do for him will ever 
repay that debt.” 

‘Poor old Billy !” said Mulford, blow- 
ing his nose very hard. 

“He told me not long ago that he 
loved this woman who was his wife, 
in spite of their troubles. I think I owe 
it to him to look-after her.” 

“Can you afford it?” 

“No. But I'll meet the payments 
somehow. I'll cut down my own scale 
of living, and get to work, instead of 
taking the holiday I had planned.” 

“I admire you very much for this, 
Hadley, but Gypsy would never take 
the money.” 

“She need not know where it comes 
from. Billy told me she knew nothing 
about the alimony bond.” 

“That’s true. But she must be told 
that there is nothing left of Billy’s 
money, so how could I xs 

“Women never understand 
things. Tell her he tied up a certain 
sum so that it couldn’t be touched ex- 
cept for her living.” 

“She’d turn it all over to the cred- 
itors. You don’t know Gypsy.” 

“Perhaps she knew of his intention 
to deposit the fifty thousand for her 
alimony. Tell her he did that.” 

“That is an absolute misrepresenta- 
tion of the truth, Hadley,” Mulford 
rotested. 

‘Do it way like, Mulford. 

here’s got to be a lie in it somewhere. 
Between us, we’ve got to get the money 
she won’t suspect 


any you 


to the woman so 
where it comes from.” 

“It woud simplify things if poor 
Gypsy could follow Billy.” 

“Oh, give the girl a chance! Tied 
up to Billy all these years Life 
owes her something. Is she better to- 
day ?” 

“Doctor Carter reports very little 
change. She says the girl doesn’t want 
to get well, so she will not help her- 
self.” 


“Poor thing! Well, Mr. Mulford, I 


these - 


leave the details in your hands. You 
misrepresent the facts in any way you 
see fit. A lawyer oughtn’t to find that 
so difficult. I'll send you my check the 
first of every month, and you send a 
draft or your check to Mrs. Westover.” 

“There are not many men, Hadley, 
who would take this responsibility on 
themselves without a fight.” 

“T see now why I’ve never married. 
Fate has reserved me for this.” Had- 
ley smiled grimly. 

“By the way, would you like to meet 
Gypsy when she is able to see people?” 

“No. Oh, no—please spare me that! 
I prefer to be strictly impersonal in 
my relations with the iady.” 

“I can find you at the club, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“The club is a trifle expensive for 
me now, I fancy. I'll keep in touch 
with you, however.” 

They said good-by with a hard grip 
of the hands. They respected and liked 
each other. 

Prince Hadley strolled out into the 
sunny street, where the world ran by, 
intent on its business. He looked up 
and down, as if in doubt which direc- 
tion to take. Then, with a shrug of 
his shoulders, he marched uptown to a 
huge Broadway office building. He en- 
tered an office on the top floor and sent 
his card down a line of secretaries. In 
due time he was admitted to the luxuri- 
ous sanctum of Estabrook, one of New 
York’s big men. 

“Well, Hadley,” he said pleasantly, 
his hand out in welcome, “glad to see 
you.” 

“Thanks.” 

Hadley sat down and looked about 
him. 

“You do yourselves very well, you 
money barons,” he smiled. “This room 
is a delight.” 

“Glad you like it. Spend a good deal 
of my time here—want it right,” the 
other man answered, adding, with 
shrewd insight: “Haven’t changed 
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your mind about those panels for my 
country place?” 

Hadley laughed. 

“T have. I thought, when I refused 
it, that I’d give myself a holiday, but 
I find I like work better than play, 
after all.” 

“Good! You’re the man I want.’ 

“Tt’s to be all woods, isn’t it?” 

“Yes; eight panels of wood scenes.” 

“How long will you give me on 
them ?” 

“Take your own time; set your own 
price.” 

“Thanks. Any special woods in 
mind? Or do I choose them?” 

“Lovely woods all about the place. 
Why don’t you go down there and live 
in the house? Nobody there but care- 
takers, some old servants. The woman 
can cook for you and look after you, 
if you don’t mind roughing it.” 

“Much obliged. 
bit, and then if I think your own woods 
the most picturesque, I'll take you up 
on that.” 

“Good! I’m glad you’re on the job. 
Let me know if you want anything. 
Good morning.” 

Hadley stepped into the elevator and 
dropped to the street again. 

“Good-by, O holiday,” he mused. “I 
wish my sense of humor were strong 
enough to make me laugh at tbis thing, 
but somehow I feel that old Billy West- 
over has played me a damned poor 


joke.” 
CHAPTER XI. 


Doctor Carter paced up and down 
her small living room _ impatiently. 
Every time Tilly clattered a pan in 
the kitchenette, or banged the china in 
the dining room, she jumped just like 
any nervous woman on a strain, and 
not a bit like a doctor woman whose 
only nerves are supposed to belong to 
her patients. 

Tilly appeared at the door. 


I’ll scout around a- 


“Ven ees Dawctor Ogilwee comin’ ?” 
she drawled. 

“Tilly, if you ask me that again, I'll 
not be responsible for my actions! I 
don’t know where he is, nor when he’s 
coming. All I know is that we wait 
dinner until he gets here.” 

“De deener is all spoilt.” 

The bell rang, and Doctor Carter 
threw open the door. 

“Good Lord, Marty, why can’t you 
be on time?” 

He laughed. 

“My dear, the refreshing thing about 
you is your masculine ability and your 
feminine inconsistency. You—a doctor 
—to ask me why I am not on time!” 

“Well, I don’t mind myself, but Tilly 
is having a fit.” 

‘“Deener is retty,’ 
Tilly at the door. 

“Good evening, Tilly. I’m awfully 
sorry to keep you waiting,” he began. 

“Vell, Hay don’t care, but de dawe- 
tor, she valk an’ valk an’ valk. She 
make me so narvous!” 

Doctor Ogilvy caught Henrietta’s 
look of embarrassment and roared. 

“Oh, Henrietta, Henrietta, you're 
unique!” said he, drawing her arm 
through his and leading her to the din- 
ing room. 

“If you knew what this occasion 


, 


impatiently from 


meant to me, Henrietta—a _ bona-fide 
invitation to dine with you, quite un- 


you'd understand 


' 


solicited by 
what terror I endured at being late, for 
fear you wouldn't let me in.” 

“Isn’t it a marvel how patients can 
always time their seizures so incon- 
veniently ?” she said. 

“It’s little short of diabolic. I had 
intended to make a grand toilet for this 
occasion; in fact, I had planned my 
whole day so that 1 might have one 
full hour for my preparations, and then, 
just as I had my radiant garments as- 
sembled, bang went the telephone bell 
and old lady Antwerp had a fit.” 

“Isn’t she dead yet?” 
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“Not yet.” 

“She ought to be—she must be a 
hundred.” 

“Do you chloroform your patients at 
a hundred? I’ve never had the cour- 
age.” 

“T kill them before that usually,” she 
laughed back. 

“IT was mad enough at the old lady 
to-night to have spanked 
course, fits are about the only pleasure 
the poor old thing has left her, but she 
might respect my dinner hour.” 

“If I live to be a hundred, I shall 
have fits when and where I like,” an- 
nounced Henrietta. 

“How you do bounce about, Hen- 
rietta! I thought you were condoling 
with me, and now I find you siding with 
old lady Antwerp.” 

“We've got to have some privileges.” 

“Some? Lord!” quoth he, his hands 
lifted. 

“We won’t discuss that subject. We 
always get mad over it,” she hastened 
to Say. 

“Wedo. You take the privileges and 

get the fits.” 

She smiled at him charitably. 

“TIsn’t this nice and cozy and—inti- 

ate, Henrietta—this little dinner for 


Don’t be sentimental !’” 


‘More beans, ple se, was 


e did 

“Thank you,” 
presumably in return for the 
“You’re a nice woman, but I have to 
write it to get it said, and I have no 
time to write.” 

“Don’t use up your bill 
writing any such nonsense,” 


said Martin humbly, 
beans. 


forms in 
she re- 
plied. 

“Again I thank you, Henrietta. 
have to thank you for an idea.” 

“You ought to be grateful. Hope 
you get another, in time, to rub against 
it.” 


her, - OF 


“Henrietta, that was not worthy of 
you! No rapier thrust that—just: a 
thwack with a broadsword.” 

“You can’t hit a gnat with a rapier!” 

“Touché!” cried Martin, with a shout 
of laughter. 

So they played their game of have- 
at-you all. during dinner, enjoying 
themselves hugely. 

“Tilly,” said Doctor Ogilvy, rising, “a 
Delmonico chef could not have done 
better.” 

Tilly’s 
change. 

“He liked his dinner,” Doctor Carter 
explained. 

“Vell, Hay tank Hay vould be bet- 
ter eef Hay ain’t so late. De steak, 
Hay got tired vaiting.” 

“Well, Tilly, you couldn’t expect the 
steak to be patient, when both mistress 
and maid lost their tempers.” 

“Naw,” said Tilly. 

“She never understands a word you 
say,” said Doctor Carter as they went 
into the living room. 

“That’s why I love to talk to her. 
She’s at the mercy of my strange ideas. 
It’s different with you now.” 

“None of your ideas are strange to 
me.” 

“Oh, Henrietta, how I must bore 
you!” 


countenance registered no 


: Most people do.” 
“Martin Ogil\ 


for me.” 


do something 


‘I want you to 

“Done!” 

“T’ve got to decide something about 
Judith.” . 

“She’s improving, isn’t she?” 

“Not as I want her to. She doesn’t 
get her strength. She lies there, apa- 
thetic, indifferent——” 

“Is she grieving over Billy, do you 
think ?” 

“No, she doesn’t seem to think about 
anything. That’s what troubles me. I 
can’t arouse her—get her awake.” 

“Total collapse after a long strain, 
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don't you think? I suppose the girl has 
been getting ready for this for years.” 

“No doubt of that. She seems to 
be philosophical about Billy’s death. 
She told me it was the only solution, 
but that she wished she had held out 
a little longer, since the end was so 
near.” 

“Poor Gypsy! Has Uncle Henry any 
idea yet how Billy left her?” 

“He says the house has to go, but 
that Billy deposited money in trust for 
her that couldn’t be touched by the cred- 
itors.” 

“That’s luck. Would have been just 
like Bill to go off without leaving her 
a cent.” 

“Mr. Mulford says it will give her 
an allowance of five hundred a month, 
which, oddly enough, was the alimony 
awarded her.”’ 

“She can get along, then. Now what 
am I to do?” 

“I want to get her away from all the 
associations of the house, into some 
place entirely new to her. Hotels are 
too noisy, sanitariums too depressing. 
I want to put her out of doors at once, 
and keep her there for months.” 

“Good idea.” 

“Will you lend us the bungalow for 
a while?” 

“My bungalow? Why, of course. 
But it isn’t a country place, you know 

just a man’s shack.” 

“That’s why I want it. We'll be safe 
from people; it'll be a new kind of life 
for her.” 

“Who'll 
nurse ?” 

“ll go with her. 
nurse for a while. 
day.” 

“It'll double your work, Henrietta 
Carter.” 

“No, no; I'll enjoy it.” 

He put his hands on her shoulders, 
and looked her in the face. 

“You'll detest it! You hate commut- 
ing—you told me so.” 


go down with her—the 


We'll take the 


I’ll come in every 


“But I love Judith very much. I 
must get her well again. I shan’t mind, 
really.” 

“T'll look after your patients for you. 
You go out and stay there.” 

“You’re a good friend, Marty. We'll 
get to my patients later. The point now 
is when can we go out?” 

“It'll take me a few days to get it 
cleaned up € 

“You needn’t bother. I'll send Tilly 
out to-morrow fora debauch of scrub- 
bing. She loves it. She scrubs here 
until I’m nearly mad. She scrubs the 
piano !” 

“T’ll just go out with her and put 
up a few ‘Don’t Scrub’ signs.” 

“We could go out on Saturday, if 
that suits you.” 

“Perfectly. May I come out now and 
then, Henrietta, over week-ends ?” 

“I suppose I can't expect to keep 
you out of your own house when I 
can’t keep you out of mine.” 

“So sweet of you, Doctor Carter! I'll 
spend every week-end with you.” 

“Tt’ll depend on Judith’s health.” 

“Oh, but Judith adores me. I'll 
amuse her so she'll forget she’s sick.” 

“You conceited thing! She never 
told me of this unbridled admiration for 
you.” 
“No, she wouldn’t. It takes the cour- 
ge of fine health; Henrietta, to make 
sentimental confessions to you. I’m 
rather glad the lovely Gypsy is a widow 
and to be sheltered by my roof,” he 
added. 

“If you pester Gypsy, you'll be barred 
from the premises. I don’t care who 
owns them.” 

“I promise, if she won’t pester me.” 

“Marty, you make me sick!” 

“I’m ready to prescribe, Henrietta.” 

He put on his coat and gloves, and, 
hat in hand, stood before her. 

“I’ve enjoyed myself entirely. T’ll 
call for Tilly, in the motor, at eight- 
thirty in the morning, to take her on a 
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If you should 


joy ride to the shack. 
care to join us <a 

“No, thanks—I can’t get away.” 

“Then we'll all go out Saturday ?” 

“You, too?” 

“Yes, we'll go in my car.” 

“All right. If anything happens in 
the meantime, I'll let you know. It’s 
very kind of you, Martin.” 

“Not at all. I’m honored. It'll give 
me untold pleasure to think of you out 
there in my house, waiting for me Fri- 
day nights, just as if we were married, 
Henrietta !” 

The door banged on the last syllable, 
and she heard him laugh down the hall. 


CHAPTER XII. 


The day before his exhibition was to 
close, Hadley strolled into the galleries. 
There was a crowd in the main room, 
and as he made his way through toward 
the room beyond, he became aware that 
the interest centered not in his pictures, 
but in an individual. He followed the 
common direction of all eyes, and saw 
that it was Clarice who held their at- 
tention. 

It amused Hadley; it was so typical 
of New York—this mad devotion to a 
One opera 


personality. season an 


singer, the next season a violinist, this 
mn a dancer 


rice stood straight and trim in a 
queer little gown that seemed all a part 

Apparently she was unaware 
She was alone, 


of her. 
of the stir she caused. 
and she stood before the lady of the 
gray mist. 

Hadley made his way to her side. 

“T am flattered,” he said. 

She turned her eyes upon him, and 
nodded without a smile. 

“You won’t come to see what I do, 
so I come to see what you do,” she 
answered him. 

“It is good of you.’ 

“T had a curiosity.’ 

“Don’t apologize.” 

4 


, 


“T never do. 
to see me?” 

“To be truthful, I abhor the Blue 
Moon.” 

“So do I. I meant at my house.” 

“Well, I think you are dangerous for 
a struggling young artist who must 
work or starve.” 

“Dangerous! How?” 

“I might be tempted to fall in love 
with you.” 

She turned, without a word, and 
walked past him into the other room. 
The instant he realized that the audi- 
ence sensed a scene, he followed at her 
heels and joined her. She merely ig- 
nored him. 

“T have the 
offended you.” 

“You may talk that kind of imperti- 
nent rot to the women whose dinner 
and tea tables you frequent. It doesn’t 
interest me.” 

“T beg your pardon sincerely.” 

She nodded, and moved on. This 
time he did not follow. He went out 
into the main shop to speak to the 
dealer about the packing of his pictures 
on the morrow. 

While he was standing there, Clarice 
came out, passing him with only a slight 

When he had 

he, too, went 
a distinct sense 


Why don’t you come 


misfortune to have 


inclination of the head. 
finished his 
out irto the 


instructions, 
street, with 
of irritation against the 
the second time she 
an unusual interest. 

He had known many women in Eu- 
rope, but this particular type was. new 
to him. He was tempted to explore a 
little, but he had been entirely truthful 
when he had told her that he sensed 
danger. He had held himself free of 
entanglements with women in the past 
from choice, but now it was a matter 
of necessity, thanks to the incubus that 
Billy had tied around his neck. 

As he walked up the avenue, he sud- 
denly distinguished Clarice ahead of 
him, slinking along with her tiger gait, 


woman it was 


id piqued him to 
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every head that passed her turning 
after her. He wondered if she enjoyed 
or resented her notoriety. 

He saw many of his newly acquired 
friends “and acquaintances on the glit- 
tering highway. One woman stopped 
her car and invited him to join her, 
but he pleaded an engagement, hurry- 
ing on to keep that slim figure in sight. 
She turned into-the park; so did he. 
She went up to the Mall; he kept twenty 
paces behind her. She slowed up a 
trifle; he did the same. He had no 
intention of joining her. Suddenly she 
turned on him swiftly, and they were 
face to face. 

“Do you happen to be following me?” 
she inquired. 

“No—no; just taking the air.” 

“IT made you hurry up the avenue, 
didn’t I? You’re almost puffing.” 

“Puffing is an elderly word,” he pro- 
tested. 

“I knew you’d come when I passed 
you in the shop,” she said coolly. 

“That come-hither glance was an in- 
ducement.” 

“T don’t know why you make me so 
angry. It’s a certain scorn of me you 
have in the back of your head,” she 
attacked him directly. 

“T tell you that I must defend myself 
against you,” he answered as directly. 

“What is it you are afraid of?” 

“The unknown.” 

“T don’t understand you.” 

He liked the boyish way she went at 
her points, and he answered her frankly, 
as he might have answered a boy: 

“I mean I don’t know your kind of 
woman.” 

“Kind? 
new kind.” 

“Oh, yes, you are. 

“In what way?” 

“Well, I’ve known many beautiful 
women of the haute monde, many beau- 
tiful women of the demimonde. You 
seem to me to be of a new school— 
of the—well, a sort of a libre monde.” 


We’re all alike. I’m not a 


New to me.” 


She pondered that a minute. 

“I suppose I know what you mean. 
I’m neither of the brands you’re used 
to.” 

“Exactly.” 

“That’s why you are so—cautious ?” 

He smiled. 

“T don’t know any of the rules of 
your game. I have no plumb line by 
which to get my bearings. I’m at an 
enormous disadvantage, and I won't 
have it!” 

She laughed her short scale. 

“I thought you were a better sports- 
man.” 

“You think I ought to risk myself?” 

“I wish I had your chance.” 

“You like risks?” 

“T like anything that helps out the 
cursed stupidity of life.” 

“T don’t find life stupid!” 

“TI do.” She settled that. 

“Do you think my coming into the 
game would lessen its stupidity—for 
you og 

“I’m not a prophet. Depends on how 
well you play.” : 

“What are the stakes?” 

“Left to the discretion of the win- 
ner.” 

“T’ve 
games,” 

“Yes? 


“Penalties ? 


always been very good at 
he warned her. 
—indifferently. 

he_ inquired. 

“The loser might impose them, just 
for fair play.” 

“You are generous,” he mocked. 

“You'll need some consolation,” she 
laughed back. 

Just then a small boy on a velocipede 
lost his steering gear, and ran into 
Clarice. She gave his machine a vio- 
lent push that upset it and rolled the 
boy on the sidewalk. 

“You stupid little thing!” she cried 
at him furiously. 

When the nurse came running with 
staccato French protests, Clarice poured 
forth a volley of French abuse that 
rooted Hadley to the spot. Then she 
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glided on, her face flushed and her eyes 
bright. He was too astonished to speak, 
and she was too angry. 

“j didn’t know you spoke French,” 
he remarked finally. 

“T detest children—rude 
beasts !” she answered. 

They went on in silence for a little. 

“T must have a telephone,” she ex- 
claimed suddenly, looking at the watch 
on her wrist. 

“Sorry I can’t produce one in the 
middle of the park,” he replied. 

“In twenty minutes I’m supposed to 
dance at the Blue Moon.” 

“Ah!” said he. 

A taxicab came toward them. Had- 
ley stopped it and held open the door 
for her. 

“Driver,” said she, “I am Clarice, the 
dancer at the Blue Moon.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” he said, visibly im- 
pressed. 

“You will take a note for me to the 
manager of the Blue Moon at once. 
I will pay you three dollars for your 
trouble.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Give me something to write on, and 
with,” she said to Hadley. 

He tore a page from his notebook 
and offered a pencil. She _ scribbled 
something, while Hadley counted out 


little 


the three dollars. 

Chere!” said she to the taxicab man, 
who tipped his cap and went on. 
stood watching her with 
amused eyes. She looked back at him, 
her slow, direct, unsmiling gaze a chal- 
lenge that he took up. 

“Well?” he said. 

“I give myself a holiday and I play 
with you.” 

CHAPTER XIII. 

Doctor Carter said nothing to Judith 
about the hegira to the country until 
the day before they were to start. She 
put all her efforts into trying to build 
up the girl’s strength. 


Hadley 


“You look better to-day, Gypsy.” 

“Oh, I’m all right.” 

“TI think I shall prescribe a change 
of air for the next thing.” 

That aroused no interest. 

“A dose of country will do the work,” 
Doctor Carter went on, but there was 
no answer. “On the whole, I think 
we'll go in the morning.” 

Judith nodded. She did 
inquire where they were going. 
ing mattered to her these days. 

Saturday proved to be a perfect day. 
Doctor Martin arrived in the car at 
ten o'clock. Bates helped him to carry 
Judith down and settle her comfort- 
ably in the nest of cushions and rugs 
he had provided. She welcomed him 
wanly, and thanked him, but other than 
that she seemed little interested in the 
proceedings. 

Doctor Henrietta was _ businesslike 
and short spoken. She nipped in the 
bud any conversational efforts on Mar- 
tin’s part. He knew that she was anx- 
ious about her patient and preoccupied 
with this journey and its possible re- 
sults. 

They ran slowly through the uptown 
streets, Judith lying with her eyes 
closed. It was only when they came 
out upon country roads that she began 
to watch the procession of trees run 
by, as if they intended to invade the 
city like an army of plumed soldiers. 
Occasionally Doctor Carter asked her 
a question or called attention to some- 
thing, at which times she answered or 
nodded. As the miles rolled up behind 
them, she began to look tired. 

“Ts it far?” she asked. . 

“We're nearly there,” Doctor Carter 
comforted her. 

She fell asleep finally, and dozed 
until they turned into the woods that 
hid the bungalow. 

“Asleep?” Martin asked over his 
shoulder as he drew up at the door. 

Henrietta nodded. 


not even 
Noth- 
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she said. 

“All right. I put a bed for her on 
the sleeping porch.” 

They lifted her gently, 
opened her eyes. 

“Have we gotten somewhere?” she 
said weakly. 

They carried her up to the screened 
porch that jutted out among the trees. 
In an incredibly short time Doctor Car- 
ter.had her in bed, while Doctor Ogilvy 
made her hot beef tea below stairs. 
They fed her, tucked her in, and she 
was asleep before they left her. 

Doctor Henrietta heaved a deep sigh 
as she led the way into the living room 
and sank down in the big chair Marty 
had rolled up for her. 

“Thank the Lord, we’re here!” she 
exclaimed. 

“Poor old girl, you’re like ‘a hen with 
one chicken,” he teased her. 

“IT just feel that she’ll be all right 
now. What a nice place this is, Marty! 
Did I thank you for letting us come?” 

“T could stand it again.” 

“Tf I thanked you once, that’s enough. 
Where’s Tilly?” she demanded, going 
to the kitchen in search of her hand- 
maid. Everything spotless, but no 
Tilly. 

“You don’t suppose she’s left?” ex- 
claimed Marty. 

“Left! Tilly? You couldn’t 
her away with a croquet mallet.” 

They went out into the back yard, 
they wandered into the woods, they 
inspected the new vegetables and flow- 
ers; still no signs of Tilly. 

It was a quarter to two when she 
appeared on the scene, hot and irate, 
with a basket of eggs. 

“She’s got a mad on,” prophesied 
Marty. 

“Well, Tilly, we thought you’d run 
away,” Doctor Henrietta began. 

“Hay be’n so mad! Dey ain’t got 
no sanse out here! Dat farmer is fool- 
ish-house !” 


and she 


drive 
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“We'll carry her up to bed at once,” 


“What happened ?” 
“Vell, Hay order t’ree dozen eggs, 
so ve got planty fur seek voman. But 
de fool, Hay don’t bring dem. Yes- 
taday Hay tell heem, ‘Bring dose eggs 
to-night,’ und hay say, ‘Yaas.’ But 
hay don’t bring dem.” 

“Maybe the hens were at fault, Tilly,” 
Marty suggested. 

“Dees mornin’, Hay valk two miles 
dere, und Hay tell heem Hay vant dose 
eggs. Hay say, ‘Hens baint layin’ so 
mooch.’ Hay vas mad! Hay tell heem, 
‘Hay seet here till dose hens lay t’ree 
dozen eggs. Ve got to have dose!’” 

Doctor Carter and Martin roared. 

“Capitalist attitude toward labor! 

What did the hens say to that, Tilly?” 
asked Marty. 
' “Vell, de farmer, hay got dose eggs!” 
she said, nodding her head wrathfully. 
“Hay got dem here. Now Hay git you 
launch.” 

“There is a directness and efficiency 
about Tilly’s methods that smacks of 
you,” remarked Marty, looking after 
her. “I might invest in a few hens 
for her to coerce.” 

“She’d scrub them to death.” 

In due course of time lunch was 
served them out on the veranda, with 
the green, fresh woods to rest their 
eyes upon. 

“The quiet is wonderful, Martin, isn’t 
it? Like balm.” 

“Yes. It’s just as if a screw in the 
center of your nervous organism had 
been suddenly loosened and all your 
nerves hung slack.” 

“That’s just what I want it to do 
for Judith.” 

“Tt’s done. She’s on the way to 
Health Town now,” he assured her. 
“I’ve come out after a big operation 
or a long strain over a case, and if I 
can stretch out here for two or three 
hours, I feel the thing in me unwind. 
You ought to have such a retreat, Hen- 
rietta.” 

“Don’t need it yet.” 
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“This place is big enough for two,” 
he mused, apparently addressing the 
forest. The usual quick slaughter did 
not follow, so he looked around at her. 

“Before you come again, I shall have 
originated some excruciating punish- 
ment for mistakes like that.” 

“I don’t mind the smell of tar, but 
I do hate boiling oil,” he commented. 

“Boiling oil it shall be.” 

“Twisting the tail of the Numidian 
lion is the only comparison I think of 
for making love to you, Henrietta.” 

“Eventually I hope to instill the idea 
that I won’t have it!” 

“Eventually? Oh, well, why go into 
that?” 

Doctor Henrietta stole up to look at 
Judith, who slept like a child. 

“Tell Tilly to keep an eye on her, 
and come for a walk. I want to show 
you some woods I’m thinking of buy- 
ing—in case I should ever marry.” 

“Do you expect to take to the woods 
in case of that catastfophe ?” 

“No, I’d like to provide an escape 
for y—for the lady,” said he. 

“Well, I can’t leave Judith, and I’m 
not interested in your possible or im- 
possible wife.” 

He went off to the kitchen, and re- 
turned in a few minutes. 

“Tilly has full orders, and a whistle 
with which to summon us if Judith 
wakes and wants us.” 

“Your patients spoil you, Marty,” 
she remarked as he hauled her to her 
feet and led the way. They rambled 
off among the trees, laughing. 

Judith heard their laughter, and 
opened her eyes. She seemed to be up 
among treetops. Leaves swayed all 
about her and tapped the screens, wav- 
ing her welcome. She only vaguely 
wondered where she was, because it did 
not matter. The pattern that the leaves 
cast on the screens and on the floor 
fascinated her—shapes of little animals 
—tiny forests—now a face or a pointed- 


eared Pan; changing, always changing, 
shifting, making new compositions. 

A bee, caught inside the wire netting, - 
evidently shared her interest in the pat- 
terns. He lighted here and there on 
the shadow rug, as if hoping to find 
there a stable perch. He buzzed and 
hummed his protest against imprison- 
ment, pounding his yellow head against 
the wise in desperate indignation. 

Beyond, in the woods, birds called 
and sang. Once a squirrel ran along 
the rail outside, sat up to peer in at 
her, making funny little faces with his 
quivering nose. He reminded Judith 
of an actress she had seen, and she 
smiled at the idea. Whereupon, he 
waved his bushy tail, so absurdly out 
of proportion, and darted off, scolding 
or laughing—which was it? 

Two robin housekeepers perched for 
a minute, evidently discussing the ad- 
vantages of their new apartments—sun 
on all sides and plenty of air, nice chil- 
dren in the building .for their little 
robins to associate with. They went 
off together, to do their marketing. 

Judith heard the door open timidly, 
and out of half-closed eyes she watched 
Tilly creak on tiptoe to the bedside, 
where she inspected the patient closely. 
Evidently satisfied that Judith was 
asleep, she stole away. 

In a sort of subnormal wakefulness, 
Judith lay dozing and waking until Doc- 
tor Henrietta appeared with a tall glass 
of eggnog. 

“Well, Gypsy girl, you’re awake, are 
you?” 

“Am I?” 

“T want you to taste this.’ 

“T don’t have to drink all that!” 

“No, just a spoonful or two.” 

Doctor Carter sat down beside her, 
talking about her walk in the woods, 
and as she talked the spoon went to 


, 


and fro. 
“Where are we?” asked Judith. 
“In Doctor Martin Ogilvy’s bunga- 


low. There you are—look at that!” 
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She held up the tall glass, quite 
empty. 

“Did I eat all that?” 

“You did: Two good, fresh eggs are 
now at work making new strength.” 

Doctor Martin put his head in at the 
door. 

“Is she awake?” 

“Yes. Come out for a minute.” 

He came over and took Judith’s hand. 

“Glad to see you looking so spry,” 
he smiled. 

“This is nice. 
swered. 

“A week from to-day I expect you 
to take a walk with me.” 

“All right.” 

“Come away now. Let her go to 
sleep!” ordered Doctor Carter. 


I like it,’ she an- 





“Stingy with your patient!” said 
Marty, indoors. “Did you notice how 
she brightened up when I appeared?” 

“Peacock !” 

“You want to look out, Henrietta, or 
Judith will marry me out of hand, and 
then what would you do?” 

“Live in peace!” 

“That was not the answer I hoped 
for,” said he, in disgust. 

“Judith is welcome to you; if she can 
stand your chatter. I am turning my 
attention in another quarter.” 

“What is that?” he cried. “Henri- 
etta Carter, are you playing with me?” 

“That’s your lookout,’ she answered 
calmly as she stretched out on the 
couch, folded her hands, and closed her 
eyes. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


a 


THE YEAR’S AT THE SPRING 


SPRING comes again upon the fragrant hills, 
Swift-leaping Spring, with flowers in her hair. 


There is a sense of mystery in the air, 


Of gathering hosts of roses, daffodils. 


Wild through the woods a Panlike music thrills— 
A bird proclaiming that the world is fair; 


Singing: “Oh, follow! 
“°Tis spring! 


Fling away all care!” 
’Tis spring!” repeat a thousand rills. 


And now the moon is hung in deepening skies, 

Like a great heart of silver on the breast 

Of Beauty dreaming in the sultry South; 

And hands clasp hands and eyes gaze long in eyes; 
And many guarded sécrets are confessed 

Of love that leans to love with rosy mouth. 

MaApDIsoN CAWEIN. 































Polly Ruth- 
without 


J a freshman, 
erfurd had received, 





hint of discomposure, the 
intelligence that she had 
flunked mathematics. This 


serenity had chaperoned her into senior 


year. But as Eleanor Wiggins waved 
a copy of the Boston Globe toward 


where her roommate lay among a spec- 
trum of college pillows, Miss Ruther- 
furd did rather more than give sign of 
listening. 

“Why, he was only mother’s step- 
uncle!” she cried. “I remember hating 
him as a child, because he never sent me 
Christmas presents !” 

“He’s atoned for that nobly now,” 
said Miss Wiggins. 

The door swung inward to admit the 
leader of the banjo club, the head of 

tudent ind the oar 


of the 


government, : stroke 


senior crey 


“Polly Rutherfurd!” they gasped in 


unison. “Do you know you’re famous ?” 
And really Polly was. For, in bold 
type, on the first page, the newspaper 


blazoned: 


COLLEGE GIRL A BASEBALL 
MAGNATE. 


Rich Coal Mine Operator Leaves Cham- 


pion Team of Anthracite League 
To Niece at Wellesley. 


It was perfectly circumstantial. Uncle 
Morton had guilty of two pas- 
The dis- 
Pennsylvania, 


been 


sions—hard coal and baseball. 
Nanticoke, 


patch from 
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set forth that the three millions of his 
fortune would found Bible schools in 
Burma. The other asset, his winning 
baseball team of 1913, was bequeathed 
to his distant female relative. The cod- 
icil which conveyed the gift hoped that 
she might discover joy therein. 

A transcript was laid before her, a 
week later, by a youthful attorney, pal- 
pably ill at ease in academic setting. 

“There is no doubt of it, Miss Ruth- 
erfurd,” he declared. “You own the 
Black Diamonds—that’s what we call 
the team in Nanticoke. They’ve led the 
league fielding and batting averages for 
three years. Hickey the Nut won last 
season’s flag with a sixteen-strike-out 
game. He either fans them or they club 
him to death.” 

The codicil read: 


And I do give and bequeath all stock, ap- 
purtenances, and contracts of the corpora- 
tion known as the Nanticoke Athletic Asso- 
ciation to my beloved niece, Pauline Morton 


Rutherfurd, student at Wellesley College, ex- 
cept as hereinafter stipulated. 

It is my wish that Aloysius Maginnis be 
retained as manager for at least one year 
after my demise. My niece is urged to rely 
upon his advice. 

Five shares of stock I bequeath to the 
Home Missionary Society of the Pine Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 


“But will the church wish to take the 
profits of a baseball club?” demanded 
the undergraduate legatee. 

“We don’t schedule Sunday games in 
the Anthracite League,” replied the 
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lawyer. “Even the Nut goes to the pas- 
tor’s Bible class. I suppose you won't 
be able to get down to the opening 
game?” 

“I’m afraid not,” replied Miss Ruth- 
erfurd. “I shall be busy with Com- 
mencement and Float.” 

“Float?” repeated the rusty-looking 
young lawyer. 

“I’m crew captain.” 

“Ah!” said Counselor Fenstermacher. 
“That explains it. Your uncle used to 
say, ‘She gets the nine because she’s in 
the athletic line herself.’ ‘Crab’ Ma- 
ginnis will call on you to-morrow with 
some contracts. He’s spending this aft- 
ernoon watching a game at Cambridge. 
The Crab is always on the lookout for a 
bargain-counter collegian.” 

“IT shall be glad to meet him,” an- 
swered Miss Rutherfurd. “I suppose 
he’s the one the codicil refers to as 
‘Aloysius.’ ” 

“He’s a trifle heavy-handed with the 
players. They call him ‘the Crab,’ ” ex- 
plained the attorney. 

Maginnis was red-haired, with a 
pinch of gray above the temples, and a 
fighting mouth and chin. He wasted 
no time in preliminaries, after his new 
employer had laid a slender hand in 
his own gnarled paw, a member marvel- 
ously damaged by the storm and stress 
of much shortstopping. 

“We got only two hold-outs,” he re- 
ported. “The Nut is one, and he doesn’t 
count. We never show him a contract 
for more than a month, anyhow. Haw- 
kins is kicking a little over the size of 
the raise we give him. But these here 
seven ought to be fixed up at once. So 
if you'll take a chanst on my judgment 
and sign’”—he produced a fountain pen 
and indicated a dotted line—“we can 
pull off our opening all right. The get- 
away’s everything. Gimme the first six 
games in a row, and there’s always a 
chanst to cop the flag.” 

“That is interesting, Mr. Maginnis. 
There’s always a chance to cop if you 
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win the first six games. I must remem- 
ber.” 

Maginnis grinned. He realized that 
this pretty young woman was jesting. 
But -a scrape of her Uncle Morton’s 


pen had made her owner. (“O’ course 
the old man must ’a’ been batty when 
he done it.”) The Crab would see the 
season through, and then, if there were 
skirt interference with the Black Dia- 
monds—well, there were always a few 
loose jobs waiting around. 

“Do we own them now?” Miss Ruth- 
erfurd asked. It made her feel, she 
told Miss Wiggins, as if she had been 
Simon Legree buying Uncle Tom. 

“Got ’em roped and tied.” 

“Card for Miss Rutherfurd!” 
nounced a College Hall maid. 

In the corridors she found Theodore 
Randall, who, at that hour, should have 
been attending lectures at Harvard. 

“I’m suspended, Polly,” he began. 
“It’s hard luck this time, nothing else, 
just when I had a chance to make my 
letter. Hoyle, the regular pitcher, is 
laid up, and I’d have been used in the 
Yale series. Naturally I had to let 
classes slide a bit. I go out yesterday 
and hold Penn State to three hits, and 
this morning the dean tells me I’m ’way 
over my cut allowance, and advises me 


an- 


to pack my trunk until next fall. It’s 
raised a fearful hewl. I beat him to 
dad, though And he’s raving—says 


l’ve got to go to work, and invites me 
to find my own job. He’s going to 
stop my allowance next month, too.” 

“Does he really mean it—this time?” 
The girl recalled at least two similar 
occurrences. 

“Afraid he does,” replied young Ran- 
dall gloomily. “I want you to let me 
announce our engagement right away. 
If I’m going to buckle down and show 
father that I’ve learned a lesson, I’ve 
got to have you, Polly. You know I’ve 
asked you lots of times before.” 
said Miss Rutherfurd. 


“Indeed !” 
































“T’m to be sweet oil for a little boy’s 
burned fingers ?” 

“Polly, be nice. I’m awfully miser- 
able about missing my letter.” 

“And you think I should marry you 
as an anodyne for losing your varsity 
H?” 

“You're twisting my proposal,” young 
Randall protested. 

“You call that a proposal? Come 
with me. I intend making a proposal 
to you.” 

“Don’t be funny, Polly,’ murmured 
the youth. “I’ve just proposed again to 
you—it must be the twenty-fifth time.” 
 “T don’t refer to getting married,” she 
said. “I’m going to propose that you 
show your father you can earn money, 
and live on what you earn. I’m going 
to show you how you can get bread and 
butter out of the thing you like best.” 

“I can’t let you support me.” 

“Why, you’re simply impossible!” 
cried Miss Rutherfurd. “Who ever said 
I intended to support you?” 

“You said ‘what I liked best’—and 
that’s you.” 

Polly Rutherfurd glared at him. 

“Theodore Randall,” she announced, 
“IT will not marry you—but I will sign 
you.” 

“You will what?” 

“Tt’s evident, Teddy, that you don’t 
read the newspapers. 

She led him into the reception room, 


[ am a magnate.” 


where Crab Maginnis was eying doubt- 
fully a plaster slice of the Winged Vic- 
tory of Samothrace. 

“Mr. Maginnis, let me introduce Mr. 


Randall,. of the Harvard nine,” she 
said. 
“Say,” the Crab remarked, “I seen 


you pitch yesterday against Penn State, 
young feller. Them Penn Staters is 
nearly always the goods. I nicked out 
from that bunch a few 
years ago. He’s with the Yankees now, 
hitting over three hundred. You must 
’a’ had something on the ball, from what 
I seen. Any glass in the arm to-day?” 


Birdie Gee 
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“Have you another blank contract?” 
Miss Rutherfurd inquired. 
The Crab handed her one. 


“Sign here,” she said to young Ran- 
dall. “The gods are good to you, Teddy. 
You’re to have a chance to pitch for the 
Black Diamonds. We'll discuss salary 
later.” 

“Hey! You oughta give him warn- 
ing, miss,” interposed the red-headed 
manager. “This here’ll turn him pro- 
fessional. He can’t finish out the sea- 
son with his kid team.” 

Polly Rutherfurd watched the youth 
wince at the Crab’s reference to the 
great varsity nine. 

“He’s a professional now,” she de- 
clared. “He’s been one for years. I 
hate to accuse you, Teddy, but you 
know it’s true. You’ve been a profes- 
sional loafer. Sign right there, please.” 

And Theodore Randall signed. 

“Now what’s the answer?” he de- 
manded. “Who are the Black Dia- 
monds ?” 

Crab Maginnis tucked his stylus care- 
fully into his vest pocket. 

“Son, the Black Diamorids are the 
champions of the Anthracite League,” 
he explained. “We’re in the bushes, all 
right, but we manufacture a lotta big- 
league stuff at Nanticoke ball park. 
You’ll get your chanst. Report for prac- 
I’ll be at the Bon Ton 

Street.” Then he 
nodded to his employer. “You’re start- 
ing in fine. We'll pull together, I guess. 
I’d ’a’ been willing to take a chanst on 
the boy from what I seen yesterday 
myself. Remember, what you say goes. 
I’m only manager.” 

He had pushed his derby over his 
ears, at the threshold, when he turned. 

“Show up on time, or I’ll dock you, 
you kid sharpshooter!” he growled. 


tice next week. 
Hotel, on Main 


Miss Rutherfurd regarded with 
amusement the dazed  expatriated 
twirler. 


“I told you I was a magnate,” she 
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laughed. “If you’d only read the news- 
papers, Teddy, you could keep up with 
the procession.” 


The Rutherfurds would have taken 
the ownership of the Nanticoke base- 
ball franchise as a pleasantly bizarre 
diversion, had it not been that three 
million dollars’ worth of Burma Bible 
schools rankled. Harold, Miss Ruth- 
erfurd’s only brother, groaned loudest. 
He was a broker on the New York 
Curb, and a few windfall thousands 
would have let him equip a new suite 
of offices with “Squatty” Driggs, his 

~ roommate at Princeton. Harold actu- 
ally induced “Spider” Jenks, another 
member of the good old class of nine- 
teen-nine, who had a tiny law den on 
the top floor rear of 30 Broad Street, 
to inspect the will, hoping that the be- 
quest of the Black Diamonds to a girl 
could be contorted into evidences of his 
stepuncle’s mental unbalance. Sut 
Jenks had given him no encouragement. 

“He seems to have been a_ hard- 
headed old chap,” he told Harold. “The 
thing reads as if he were having a joke 
at the family’s expense.” 

With the coming of Commencement, 
Miss Rutherfurd, the zest of a new ex- 
perience outworn, began to regard the 
visits of Counselor Fenstermacher and 
Crab Maginnis as component parts of 
a gradually fading dream. After a 
week or two, the Boston newspaper re- 
porters pestered her no more; even the 
New York Sunday-feature writers 
ceased coming; “grinds” about baseball 
palled at the Phi Sigma house. In short, 
the incident was apparently closed. 

Theodore Randall had vanished in 
dissatisfied mood. After endeavoring 
to persuade her that she had intended 
his signing a contract to play profes- 
sional ball merely as a horrible warn- 
ing, that of course she would listen to 
reason and let him announce their en- 
gagement—this to pacify an angry fa- 
ther as a guarantee of “settling down” 


—he had returned to Cambridge, fum- 
ing. 

“T won’t do it!” he had declared. 
“It’s insulting! I didn’t come out to 
Wellesley to be made a fool of !” 

Miss Rutherfurd had plucked up suf- 
ficient feminine brutality to inject flu- 
oric acid into her tone. 

“No, you came out to weep on my 
neck, Teddy,” she had snapped. “And 
salt water is bad for silk shirt waists.” 
She had shrugged her firm shoulders 
expressively. “And of course, if you 
wish to show the streak of yellow your 
father suspects you own, it is, I fancy, 
no real concern of mine.” 

Young Randall’s eyes had _ blazed. 
Transparent boy that he was, she knew 
he had fought back tears of rage with 
exquisite difficulty. 

“I’m not yellow!” he had announced. 
“You don’t think it, either. I'll go 
down and show that Maginnis mucker 
and his coal-heaver bush leaguers that 
I’m not.” 

Miss Rutherfurd had extended her 
hand coolly—she had ached to pat his 
arm and tell him he needn’t go at all. 

“That's fine, Teddy,” she had said. 
“Don’t forget to write me how you're 
getting on. I shall be at Squam for 
July and August. I’m awfully curious 
to hear about Hickey the Nut. He 
pitches, too.” 

Harold noted the arrival of Randall 
at Nanticoke in the sporting columns 
of the Sun two days after his sisterhad 
returned from Wellesley, still tremu- 
lous from saying farewell to so many 
girls she would never see again. 

“Help!” he exclaimed. “Uncie Mor- 
ton’s anthracite bushers have gobbled 
Teddy Randall. Wonder how old Har- 
rington Randall will like that. Young 
ass—to turn pro before the Yale se- 
ries !” 

“For goodness’ sake don’t be so su- 
perior, Harold,” his sister interruptea, 
with evident irritation. “Teddy Ran- 
dall had exceeded his cut allowance; the 
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faculty wouldn’t have let him play if 
he had stayed. Besides, I signed him 
myself.” 

“You—what?” 

Even Mrs. Rutherfurd looked up 
from the letters with which she always 
busied herself during a second cup of 
coffee. 

“Why is every one so shocked?” 
asked the daughter of the household, 
crumbling a bit of toast. “Can’t a 
magnate sign a pitcher if he—or she— 
wants to?” 

“Don’t you think this jest of Uncle 
Morton’s is going to be a trifle embar- 
rassing—to us all?” inquired her 
mother. 

“Oh, why don’t you marry him and 
be done with it?” grumbled the curb 
broker. ‘‘Teddy’s been attached to your 
apron strings ever since o . 

Miss Rutherfurd laughed scornfully. 
“I’ve never worn aprons in my life, 
Harold,” she said. “And because we’ve 
lived next door to the Randall cottage 
at Squam doesn’t give the Randall son 
and heir any vested right in me, does 
it?” 

“Harold was only joking, dear,” 
Mrs. Rutherfurd hastened to remark; 
whereat Polly arose and kissed her. 
“But this publicity has distressed your 


1 


father and me not a little.” 





‘Never mind, mumsy,” her daughter 
whispered, with a pressure of soft 
cheek. “I’m going to forget all about 
the Black Diamonds. I’m going to play 


tennis and motor, and not think about 
them all summer.” 

“Piffle!’ her brother muttered, un- 
convinced. “Hock your bush-league 
champions, Polly, like a good girl. 
Then ransom Teddy Randall and ‘lend 
me what’s left over. Squatty Driggs 
and I have our eyes on a fine suite of 
offices, right across from the Morgan 


Building. We can get it cheap.” 
“Want a commission?” his sister 
teased, as she left the table. “Find 


out what they are quoting Nanticoke 


Athletic Association shares on the curb, 
will you?” 

“It’s so infernally silly, mother,” 
Harold said, lighting a cigarette ere 
he journeyed toward the subway and 
Wall Street. 

“IT know, but it’s Polly. Somehow 
I can’t help thinking that Uncle Mor- 
ton is laughing at us.” 

July came and went. At Squam Miss 
Rutherfurd played tennis and drove her 
own gasoline runabout. At Nanticoke 
ball park, and on the diamonds of the 
anthracite “bush,” Crab Maginnis ma- 
nipulated. his minor-league pawns—in- 
cluding Hickey the Nut and Theodore 
Randall, late of Harvard—with the 
skill that had endeared him to the heart 
of Uncle Morton. 

Once a fortnight, conscientiously, he 
wrote to the owner of the Black Dia- 
monds, informing her of those things 
which, in his managerial opinion, an 
owner should know. He had also been 
thoughtful enough to start for her a 
subscription to the Nanticoke /tem, so 
that she might get the unbiased opinion 
of Billy Bristow, who covered baseball 
and traveled with the team when it was 
on tour. 

Miss Rutherfurd looked in vain for 
some mention of Teddy Randall’s prow- 
There was a lot about Hickey, the 
aforesaid Nut, but not a word regarding 
Harvard man; he had 
dropped out of sight. One thing she 
was proud of—he had not written her. 
He had vowed he would not. when their 
ways had divided on that strenuous aft- 
ernoon at Wellesley. She knew that, 
if he had written, his correspondence 
must invariably have taken on the tinge 
either of fretting affection or of implied 
supplication, with a background of hint 
that a diplomatic word to his father 
might rescue him. 

The Crab’s first report was on Bon 
Ton Hotel stationery, and read: 


ess. 


the one-time 


Dear Miss—Well we got the six games 
all right the first ones that help cop the flag 
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you remember we talked about. The Nut 
is pitching all right so far you never can 
tell this far ahead though. You dont have 
to take my word whether the boys are play- 
ing all right so I subscribed to the Nanticoke 
Item for you charging at to traveling ex- 
penses ($2.00) which will be all right I guess. 
Ping Schneider is an in and outer this year. 
I guess I'll be looking around for a new 
third baseman. As to the kid pitcher he’s a 
good bit like these here burlesque show girls 
that wants the center of the stage when they 
first butts into the company. He got nasty 
once but I fined him and I guess he won't 
call the team bush leaguers from the bench 
at another game. At morning practice it 
don’t make much difference for then Ping 
Schneider and the Nut can beat a man up 
quiet like behind the grand stand. I never 
stop little family rows like that they sort of 
clear the air. The gate receipts is up to the 
mark and Fatty Morris is keeping books 
regular.. Yours truly, 
Avoystus MAGINNIS. 

P. S—I forgot to tell you that the club is 
giving the kid pitcher a hundred a month. 
He'll be cheap the first thirty days for the 
fine I told you about was twenty-five. He’s 
living at the Bon Ton and eating at my 
table. Don’t say much except to grow! about 
the way the steaks is fried but I can keep 
him and the Nut under my eye that way 

Miss Rutherfurd glanced at the letter 
and then went upstairs to her own 
room, locked the door, read it once with 
slightly controlled mirth, and a second 
time with mirth uncontrollable. She 
threw herself upon the bed and shook. 
And yet her heart smote her as sharply 
as her sense of humor. 

Teddy Randall 
young Americans. 
jauntily off*to Siberia had the cause for 
which he was suffering exile appealed 
to his ideals of the well bred and 
clubby; he would have drowned with- 
out a murmur, as so many men on the 
Titanic did, helping women and chil- 
dren into the lifeboats; but to be thrust 
into an environment that he deemed 
coarse, for no other reason than that he 
had been lacking in punctility toward a 
stereotyped fashion of bringing up 
young manhood—this was unspeakable 
sackcloth and ashes, she knew. She 


typified so 
He would have gone 


many 


tried to fancy him at table with Crab 
Maginms and Hickey the Nut, glow- 
ering at the leathern fried steak ; stifling 
by mighty exercise of his pride an im- 
pulse to cry quits and. write to his fa- 
ther, or to her. 

Another letter from Aloysius Ma- 
ginnis came in early August—and yet 
careful perusal of Billy Bristow’s 
crackling sporting comment in the Nan- 
ticoke /tem had revealed no paragraph 
about Teddy Randall. 

Said the Crab: 


We're having our hands full all right this 
season what with the Nut being on the 
booze again and Smith the string 
catcher mashing his thumb trying to stop one 
of Casey’s wild pitches the day we lost the 
double header to Ashland. A catcher’s only 
average human after all but you cant get the 
grand stand hammer throwers to believe it 
they keep rapping every time there's a passed 
ball. 

Your Uncle Morton used to have a reckon- 
ing every year the week before the season 
ended unless I needed to ask him to dig 
before that and that wasn’t often for we've 
had luck all right if I do say it myself. The 
gate receipts is about even with last year 
Fatty Morris says and there ain’t any man 
quicker on the trigger at the gate than 
Fatty you'll like Morris and he’s anxious to 
meet the new owner. He’s sort of got used 
to having the team owned by a woman 
everyone even the boys themselves you 
know was sort of wondering where they 
was at and whether they would have to tie 
pink and ribbon their 
when they went to the plate but that’s over 


second 


blue bows on bats 
now 

Billy Bristow you read his stuff I hope in 
the Nanticoke /tem says we need a couple of 
utility men. I’m wondering whether that kid 
pitcher you signed would do for the infield 
he’s quick on the throw all right and he’s 
not so sore on himself as he was not to men- 
tion us. Mamie the waitress at the Bon 
Ton Hotel says she can always tell the real 
thing in the gentleman line from the 10-20-30 
actor shines and the drummer rummies that 
uses the Bon Ton dining room and she says 
your kid recruit is the goods. I like Mamie 
all right, and maybe her judgment is good 
He ain’t been fined none at all this month. 


August had slid into September, the 
cottage at Squam had been closed, and 























the Rutherfurds had returned to New 
York, before Billy Bristow confided to 
the readers of the /tem that Manager 
Maginnis might trade the Harvard re- 
cruit for a utility infielder. 

Miss Rutherfurd selected a moment 
when her brother was in more cheerful 
spirits than had been his wont earlier 
in the summer, when the market had 
been lifeless. She showed him the para- 
graph in the Item. 

“Poor old Teddy! That’s the last 
straw—to have his allowance cut off 
by an outraged papa, be signed by a 
bush-league team, and then have the can 
tied on the first season!” 

“Be good enough to talk English, 
Harold,” his sister urged. “Does this 
mean that the Crab—Mr. Maginnis— 
is going to get rid of him?” 

“What else?” said Harold. 

A messenger boy tripped up the 
Rutherfurd steps ten minutes later and 
departed with a thirty-word telegram 
to Nanticoke. Two days afterward a 
Bon Ton Hotel envelope contained: 

Billy Bristow got me in wrong with you 
all right I could tell by your wire. But Billy 
Bristow ain’t running the team and he had 
the wrong dope even if I am looking for a 


utility man as I told you earlier in the 
season. The kid pitcher is behaving all right 
and with Mamie our table waitress at the 


Bon Ton helping is managing to get three 


ires every day he says he misses her 
en he is on the road. The reason we ain’t 
rted him yet is because the Nut and the 

southpaw is doing well enough to keep 


en with thé Ashlands. And when the Nut 
s straight you got to work him until he goes 
on the booze again that’s the only way to 
get the good out of him I seen that the first 
year 1 had him. 

Another thing I ain’t telling this to the 
Randall kid either someone that looks like 
as if his father had sent him has been hang- 
ing around the grounds, and in the Bon Ton 
pool room. He plays a good game of bil- 
liards too good for an ordinary hamfat de- 
tective and he trimmed Ping Schneider for 
fifteen bones the other night, and Ping is 
some man with the cue all right. Maybe the 


kid’s dad is getting worried because he’s 
made up his mind to stick here in the bush 
and take his medicine. 


I’ll bet you wouldn't 
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take him for the same cocksparrow you was 
talking to at the college that day. Yours 
truly, A.oystus MAGINNIS, 

P. S—You’ll note by the /tem that the 
Ashlands has a lead of two games. it ain’t 
as easy this year as last but we ought to 
cop you see what I told you about them first 
six games was the goods all right. If we 
hadn't had them we'd be out of it now. 
Fenstermacher says to tell you the directors’ 
meeting ison the fifteenth. I guess you'll 
have to come on for that Fatty Morris will 
have all the books balanced and you won't 
mind the Bon Ton for a few days the grid- 
dle cakes is fine. Our last home game is on 
the fifteenth and the boys would like to have 
you see them play. 

“But, Polly, it would be so gro- 
tesque!” her mother objected. 

“T’ll take a day off and run down 
with you,” said Harold, unexpectedly 
coming to the rescue. 

“Just for that you get five shares of 
Black Diamond stock,” his sister de- 
clared. 

And the three Rutherfurds journeyed 
to the land of breakers and culm heaps 
at the Crab’s invitation. 

Maginnis met them at the station, 
with Counselor Fenstermacher, - still 
smiling and rusty looking. They drove 
to the Bon Ton in the hotel bus, a low- 
bellied, yellow vehicle, with faded me- 
dallions of the Wyoming Massacre in 
the best wagon-painting-school style. 
And Mrs. Rutherfurd somewhat agi- 
tatedly faced her daughter magnate in 
a room that was spotlessly clean and 
airy, even if the bedspread was much 
darned and-the wall paper stained a bit 
by a roof leak. 

“I simply cannot go downstairs for 
supper,” Mrs. Rutherfurd declared. “I 
have a headache.” 

“Me for one of the fried steaks that 
gave Teddy indigestion,” announced 
Harold through the open door of the 
adjoining chamber. “Come on, be a 
good fellow, mumsy! We’ve got to see 
Polly through.” 

Naturally Theodore Randall was not 
at the table; neither was the Crab nor 
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Hickey the Nut. Miss Rutherfurd’s in- 
stinct told her that she would not be 
plate neighbor to any of them during 
her twenty-four hours’ stay in Nanti- 
coke. : 

Later, while Harold went in search of 
Teddy Randall, and Mrs. Rutherfurd 
took her headache to bed, the owner of 
the Black Diamonds submitted to an in- 
terview by Billy Bristow, of the /tem. 
Bristow was not at all as she had fan- 
cied. Instead of a loud scarf and the 
aroma of five-cent cigars, the chronicler 
of sports was quietly garbed, walked 
with a limp, and did not smoke at all. 
He had been a college man himself— 
Bucknell, where once he had played 
with the great Mathewson. 

“The team’s had a hard season—and 
some hard luck,” he informed her. 
“The flag hangs on to-morrow’s game. 
It hasn’t been one of the Crab’s best 
years, but it’s paid the box office better, 
which is what even lady magnates are 
looking for.” 

Billy Bristow smiled wholesomely. 
He was very nice, this limping follower 
of the national pastime. 

“We play Ashland?” the girl asked. 
“IT think it was Ashland Mr. Maginnis 
said.” 

“Yes—they’re a tough crowd to lick,” 
said the reporter. “Luckily Hickey has 


; 


been on the wagon for two weeks. 
He’ll pitch. 
a photograph with you, Miss Ruther- 
furd? 
one with the signed statement.” 

the newly 


“T haven’t 


You don’t happen to have 


The /tem would be glad to use 

“What signed statement ?” 
arrived magnate demanded. 
given you any.” 

“Oh, yes, you have,” he assured her. 
“I’m going to put what you’ve been say- 
ing on the front page, in a bordered 
box, full face, double lead. Don’t 
worry. I shan’t get you in bad. I’m 
a friend of Maginnis and the team, and 
I knew your Uncle Morton well. He 
Pray for hot 


was a_ good 


sport. 


weather, Miss Rutherfurd. The Nut is 
at his best on a hot day.” 

The curb broker rapped on his sis- 
ter’s door at eleven. 

“Found Teddy, Polly,” he whispered. 
“He looks brown and fit as a fiddle. 
Been boarding for a week with the rest 
of the team at Mrs. Gilday’s on Locust 
Street. He introduced me to the gang. 
They’re for all the world like a coun- 
try-college crowd, except for one or 
two old-timers who curse a little. But 
your Harvard beau wouldn’t accept a 
bid to breakfast. I think I upset him a 
bit by telling him I had bumped against 
Dicky Swift, one of his dad’s bond 
clerks. Swift has been here off and on 
all summer, keeping tab on the boy for 
the old man. It seems that Randall, 
pére, is eager to buy fatted calf for 
two—the sooner, the better. And— 
breathe it not in Nanticoke; I didn’t 
even tell Teddy this—Harrington Ran- 
dall will be here in the flesh to-morrow. 
Has an idea that his heir is to pitch 
against that crew of sluggers from the 
Ashland collieries.” 

“Good night, Harold,” said his sister. 
“T have almost as bad a headache as 
mumsy.” ’ 

Her slumber might have been even 
more restless had she divined what the 
next day held in store. It was a sizzling 
day the sort, he recalled Billy Bris- 
x, that Hi Nut 


if Hickey the 
ferred At breakfast Mamie laid an 


tOW as Sayl! pre- 
egg-stained copy of the /tem upon the 
table with the cereal course. There was 
the signed statement, embroidered with 
appeal to local pride. There was a 
tribute to Crab Maginnis, and a verbal 
posy laid upon the bier of the late la- 
mented Uncle Morton, “whose public 
spirit,’ et cetera, et cetera. And there 
was a picture of the owner of the Black 
Diamonds, in crew costume. As to 
that, Harold’s smugness betrayed him. 
“Well, if you must know it, mumsy 
—yes,” he confessed. “I brought one 
along. That Bristow chap—he’s a‘ reg- 














ular Grantland Rice, with a following 
here in town—was feeling pretty bad 
over missing out on a picture, in the 
pool room before I turned in. He just 
had time to rush it to the photo-engrav- 
ing plant.” 

There was only one thing to do, and 
Polly did it—she giggled. Whereat 
Mrs. Rutherfurd smiled, albeit weakly. 

But the teams’ parade and a yawning 
livery barouche staggered even the ebul- 
lient curb broker; while the American 
Beauty roses, a dozen long-stemmed 
ones, fairly flabbergasted Polly, as she 
stared at the card knotted fast to the 
flowers by a smashing bow of cerise 
ribbon. The card read: 

TO THE OWNER OF THE BLACK 
DIAMONDS. 
WISH US GOOD LUCK! 
(THE TEAM.) 


Bristow, who stood near when the 
posies were handed to her, said in the 
[tem next morning: 

Our fair proxy fellow townswoman seemed 
to be transformed from the keen owner of 
the Black Diamonds, worthy successor to her 
esteemed uncle, into simply an unaffected, 
beautiful college girl, whose eyes held more 
than a suspicion of moisture. 

Harold committed the sentence to 
memory, reciting it touchingly on fre- 
quent occasions thereafter. In Nanti- 
rated as 
d’ceuvre, all the 
feminine 


literary circles it was 
Bristow’s chef 
re creditable because the 
s a bit out of his line. 
[There are no boxes at Nanticoke 
ball park ; the magnate and her relatives 
were accommodated in a roped-off sec- 
tion back of the home club’s bench. 
They had been augmented by two— 


Dicky Swift and a white-mustached 


gentleman with a frown and an English 
walking coat that gave Timmons, the 
Main Street tailor, the idea in stripes 
and braid he is embodying in his wed- 
ding garments to this day. 

“My son and your daughter, madam, 
seem to have been partners in an an- 
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noying practical joke,” Harrington Ran- 
dall spluttered, as he strode beside Mrs. 


Rutherfurd down the _ reserved-seat 
chute. 

“Polly doesn’t feel that it is alto- 
gether a joke, | fear,” responded that 
apprehensive matron. “She has begun 
to take her Uncle Morton’s bequest very 
seriously. The fact that we have en- 
countered some of the most remarkable 
people, quite informally, has _ only 
heightened her interest. We have not 
had the pleasure of meeting your son 
since we have been in Nanticoke.” 

“Richard Swift, one of my bond 
clerks, has been keeping me posted,” 
said the banker, whom only paternal 
affection, which had-been wrenching at 
him since June, had lured from Man- 
hattan. “Silly young cub, my boy, Mrs. 
Rutherfurd.” 

“I shouldn’t say that, Mr. Randall. 
I always was fond of Teddy.” 

The banker’s eyes gleamed, and he 
tugged at his mustache nervously. 

“After all, it is rather plucky not to 
have called for help,” he mumbled. 
“Young Swift tells me that this offen- 
sively crude Maginnis person—whom 
every one calls ‘the Crab’—has made 
him stop cigarettes, won’t even let him 
have a glass of beer. And the boy gets 
a hundred dollars a month for warming 
the players’ bench, I’m informed. Base- 


ball is a remarkable business. That’s 
more than I’d have paid him at the 
Ninetieth National.” 

The game has been writ in other 


than fleeting water in Nanticoke annals 
and the chronicles of the Anthracite 
League. Billy Bristow is- the Homer 
whose epic you may find in the dusty 
files of the Jtem. 

It was fierce, inside baseball—*“big- 
league” baseball, if you will, although 
there is almost as much first-class expo- 
sition of the national sport in the 
“sticks” as at the Polo Grounds, take 
it by and large. These bushers were 
fighting for a pennant and the winner’s 
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Slice of the gate—a tidy sum, for the 
county collieries were peeled down to 
a handful of disconsolate stationary en- 
gineers that afternoon—just enough to 
keep the yellow sulphur water from 
flooding the tunnels. 

Hickey the Nut, dripping-faced, feel- 
ing the tug in his vitals that comes from 
being denied alcohol for a fortnight, 
sent his “spitter’” savagely across the 
rubber, locating the corners with real 
wizardry, the one fine thread of divina- 
tion beneath his beetling brow. But he 
compelled his foemen to cleave the air 
no more frequently than did Hank Mc- 
Carthy, the lantern-jawed twirler of 
the Ashlands. Into the ninth went the 
struggle, with neither side able to score. 

On thé coaching line, Crab Maginnis, 
bgwlegs emphasized by the absurd, 
candy-stick stripes of his Black Dia- 
mond stockings, wheedled and stormed 
by turns. Ping Schneider, the infield 
bullet propeller, ranged recklessly, bawl- 
ing at the tiring Nut, beseeching Collins, 
the weedy first baseman, to “tighten 
up.” From center field, at intervals, 
came the sea-lion bark of Otto Klingel, 
the usually stolid Teuton, who nego- 
tiated incipient home-run captures with 
rare skill, despite a paunch that had 
caused the Crab to ponder more than 
once that winter bierstube practice 
would soon relegate Klingel to the dis- 
cards. 

Miss Rutherfurd ceased to be a mag- 
netic magnate. Nanticoke was too 
wrapped up in battle to divert glances 
from the diamond for appraising her 
face, her frock, or her family. She 
toyed with her American Beauties, and 
strained gaze toward the Crab. Har- 
rington Randall, swept into the tensity 
of the moment as well, grumbled into 
the ear of Dicky Swift, wondering why 
the devil they didn’t use the boy, if he 
had anything. Not one glimpse of 
young Randall had any one snatched, 
although the girl knew. that among the 
substitutes in the bench pen was the 


youth whom she had exiled for the good 
of his soul. 

It was in the eleventh—with two of 
the Ashlands out, via Ping Schneider’s 
rifle arm—that Hickey the Nut blew. 
He blew with completeness and without 
reservation. Two bases on balls, four 
clean hits in succession, an error by the 
exasperated Schneider instead of a 
double play—the score was eight to 
nothing when the Black Diamonds 
walked sullenly in from the field. The 
Crab had won the toss, giving them 
last bat, but what of that? Eight runs 
behind, with Hank McCarthy’s cunning 
still unimpaired, was too big a handicap 
for even Maginnis. The few hundred 
Ashland rooters made but a puny noise 
in the Nanticoke silence that infolded 
the stands. 

And then Miss Rutherfurd felt the 
surge of Uncle Morton in her veins, 
knew that somewhere in her ancestry 
there had been a dynasty of berserkers. 
Even Mrs. Rutherfurd, but dimly com- 
prehending the dismay that had spread 
over the inclosure, did not try to lay 
hold of her daughter, as she tripped, 
American Beauties and all, down the 
aisle, through one of the reserved-sec- 
tion wickets, and out on the playing 
field. All Nanticoke saw her, and, won- 
dering, rose to the occasion with a 
mighty howl of approbation. Crab Ma- 
ginnis, lips trembling with unuttered 
profanity, ran past the Ashland catcher 
donning mask and protector, to see what 
it might mean. In front of the Black 
Diamond bench she halted. If she spied 
Teddy Randall ensconced in the farthest 
corner, she gave no sign. 

“I’m going to stand over by third 
base,” she said. “And each of you who 
gets that far shall have one of these 
roses—your own roses, that you gave 
me this morning. To-morrow Amer- 
ican Beauties will be redeemable at a 
hundred dollars apiece, in the Bon Ton 
Hotel. Am I right, Mr. Maginnis?” 

The Crab’s lined face relaxed in rec- 


























ognition of the spunk of the girl who 
refused to read the basebail cards. 

“That goes, men!” he growled. 

Ping Schneider was selecting a 
weapon from among the ground rank of 
war clubs. Memory of his error stung. 

“If I'm lucky enough to cop one of 
them posies, miss,” he bellowed, “I 
won't be cashing it in! I'll frame it!” 

There was protest from the Ashland 
captain when the girl took her stand on 
the coaching line, but it was good-hu- 
mored protest; this bit of extra vaude- 
ville would really whet the pleasure of 
Ashland fans in a five-year-deferred 
trouncing of Nanticoke for the flag. 
The home-plate umpire declared. that 
only uniformed club members could 
coach, whereupon Crab Maginnis came 
running out from the bench and helped 
his superior officer into a garish red- 
and-purple mackinaw of the sort af- 
fected by the team when playing on 
tour. 


“There you are!” he roared. ‘She’s 
a member of the team, all right. She 
owns it. And she’s in uniform! Any- 


thing in the rules, Mr. Ump, about no 
women being allowed in the coaching 
box ?” 

Messrs. Stein and Murray, ransack- 
ing their rule books, found that the ele- 
ment of sex had never been considered 


the national board of game strategy. 


ind yet they would not permit Miss 
Rutherfurd to remain unless the Ash- 
land captain agreed. 

“Aw, we'll let her stay, Crab. 


Whadda we care?” said “Spike” Sel- 
den, who was naturally gallant to the 
ladies, and to whom eight runs looked 
like a plenitude of manna in the Nan- 
ticoke wilderness. 

So Polly stayed, one dozen American 
Beauties under her mackinawed arm, 
waiting. 

Hank McCarthy did not stay—that 
is, he did not stay long. For there 
happened what once in a while does 


5 
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an utter 





happen on a baseball diamond 
reverse English in the matter of win- 
ning, the weird psychology of nine men 


who, with a championship in their 
grasp, gleefully boot it away. 

Ping Schneider’s three-base hit ac- 
counted for one rose. He forgot to 
mourn the favorite bludgeon he had 
broken in lacing McCarthy’s delivery as 
he tucked the posy into his belt and 
pranced up and down the foul line. 
Otto Klingel, he of the bierstube 
paunch, perhaps with visions of vale- 
dictory in his brain, drove a single over 
second base, announcing, as he eyed 
the capering Ping, that he would ac- 
quire a rose of his own before long. 

Too late did Spike Selden, gallant 
captain of the invaders, let slip his gal- 
lantry and appeal to Messrs. Stein and 
Murray to banish the mackinawed girl 
who was playing hob with his pennant 
chances. He was reminded that he had 
agreed to allow her to remain; and, fur- 
ther, that the rule makers, if they were 
antisuffrage, had omitted to mention the 
fact. Frankly Messrs. Stein and Mur- 
ray were enjoying the contretemps. It 
would connect them with epoch-making 
diamond history; even the Philadelphia 
papers would take this up; the national 
commission might have to frame a new 
law because of it. 

“Play ball !’ they ordered. 

[wo were out, but eight roses were 
blooming on the Black Diamond bench, 
when it came the turn of Hickey the 
Nut to bat. He was leaning over, 
choosing his wagon tongue, when the 
Crab motioned him away. The score 
was eight to eight; no beaten pitcher 
must take his turn now, even for the 
sake of sentiment—and the Nut had 
worked hard this day. 

“A pinch hitter!” the stands mur- 
mured. “It only takes one to win. It 
mustn’t go another inning.” 

Harrington Randall smote Dicky 
Swift, bond clerk, a blow upon the knee 
that almost made him forget he needed 
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the forty dollars a week the Ninetieth 
National paid him. 

“They’re putting in the boy to bat!” 
the banker shouted. 

This was the Crab’s essay in reading 
the cards. The girl on third-base coach- 
ing line shut her eyes and prayed. 

Once the slim athlete, differing oddly 
in his boyishness from his teammates, 
swung at McCarthy’s elusive cross-fire 
—and twice. Both had been wide 
misses. 

The McCarthy whip went up; the 
wad of chewing gum in the McCarthy 
cheek prepared generously the ‘“‘spitter” 
that would save a championship flag. 

“Cr—rack !” 

No need for the center fielder of the 
Ashlands to sprint wildly toward the 
fence ; another twelvemonth before that 
colliery city can duel for league honors 
with its ancient enemy. For Teddy 
Randall, who did not get his letter for 
the Yale game, had made a home run. 
There would be no extra inning. 

He trotted quietly around the bases, 
watched by Messrs. Stein and Murray 
—plus a snarling Spike Selden—to see 
that his cleated foot touched the bags. 
As he rounded third, it was a cheerful, 
tanned face that confronted Miss Ruth- 
erfurd. 

“Hello, Polly!” he said. “Give me 
three roses, please. I’ve earned them, 
haven’t 1?” 

The girl thrust the four remaining 
flowers into his grasp. 

“One is for Hickey the Nut,” she 
called after him. “I want you to tell 
him that it’s redeemable for a hundred, 
too.” 


Said Harrington Randall that night, 
in the smoking compartment of the Po- 
cono Limited, before the porter made 
up their berths: 

“Son, you’re a man, even if that home 
run was nine-tenths luck. You can 


stand the gaff—you’ve shown it. I’m 


proud that you didn’t give in and 
write.” 

“Blame it all on Crab Maginnis,” re- 
plied the sunburned ex-bush sJleaguer. 
“He ought to be giving clinics in Mad- 
ison Square Garden, with the Rocke- 
feller research folks behind him. He ~ 
can stiffen the weakest backbone in the 
world. It’s good to get home, dad.” 

“But you aren’t going to stay home 
long,” his father told him. “I feel that 
it will do the Ninetieth National good 
if its president goes off and plays a bit 
—with his son, eh, Teddy?” 

“All square, then, dad?” asked the 
tanned youth, extending his hand. 

The white-mustached banker grasped 
it. 

“All square, son,” he said. 
your mother knew about it.” 

Crab Maginnis wound up his season’s 
correspondence with: 


“T wish 


So you see you had the right dope all 
right you get to hand it to a skirt sometimes 
for pulling a trick when a man would look at 
it and call it a bone. Fatty Morris is glad 
the books gave satisfaction and them roses 
what we redeemed at the Bon Ton for a 
century apiece didn’t set back the profits 
enough to give the Home Missionary Society 
any chanst to kick. You done it all right 
and the boys is stuck on being hooked up for 
another season. From the way you acted 
when you was here I seen that you wanted 
the Nut give another trial next season so I 
told him yesterday I’d take him on if he 
climbed on the wagon. He said he would 
all right. You won't be bothered about no 
contracts nor nothing until the spring. Yours 
truly, ALoysius MAGINNIs. 

P. S.—None of us ain’t blind down here in 
Nanticoke. And I seen why you sent that 
there kid pitcher down here to get house- 
broken. He ain’t got no yellow in him if 
that’s what you was anxious about he learnt 
his lesson o: k. and I put on some extra 
touches because I knowed you was ‘inter- 
ested. Ping Schneider he made that three 
base hit you remember he says that if he’d 
been the kid pitcher he’d have yelled for 
help to you in a letter after a week all right. 
And since the boys has seen you they think 
the same. Maybe I think so myself. Still 
you never can tell. I’m glad things is turned 
out all right. 
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IN CAN HARRIS eased him- 
self out of his pack straps 
with a groan of weariness, 
squatted gingerly on a small 
windfall alongside the trail, 

and produced pipe and tobacco. 

“T ain’t a quitter,” he declared dole- 
fully as he filled his pipe and lit it. 
“But for the immediate present an’ the 
near-comin’ future I—am—through! 
Can't call a man a quitter if he stops 
when he’s done, can yuh? I’m done! 
If the key to all the dust that was ever 
sluiced out o’ the Klondike was hangin’ 
on that twig over my head, I wouldn’t 





put the weight o’ myself on my pore 
] to raise up an’ beat a man to it. 
Does what I’m sayin’ give yuh the idea 


that I’m, mebbe, petered out?” 

Big Bill Heenan jerked out of his 
pack straps with a grunt of disgust and 
dropped his burden in the trail. 

“Yuh ain’t much more’n forty, Tin 
Can. It don’t seem possible a man 
could get as tired as yuh claim to be 
in that length o’ time. Here it is comin’ 
dark, smell o’ rain in the air, an’ you’ve 
set down twice in the last two mile.” 

“Twice ain’t much, Bill,” Tin Can 
defended himself plaintively. “Only 
two. An’ what’s two? Mere nothin’! 


How far yuh reckon it is from here 
into Kalchuk?” 








“ 


"Bout two pipes an’ a chew, the pace 
yuh been hittin’ the last few hours.” 

“I'd liefer travel it if it was "bout 
one drink. Le’s hole up at Daley’s 
road house for the night, Bill.” 

“We'll hole up in our own shack in 
Kalchuk. Come on!” 

“You’re the fretfullest man!” Tin 
Can complained. “I dunno what you'll 
do when yuh die an’ have to lay still 
for a spell. Oh, I’m comin’.” 

The trail was dim in the last gray 
glow of the long spring twilight just 
below the rim of the arctic circle, and 


the going was bad. The snow was 
slushy, where there was any; there were 
unexpected holes and ruts into which 
one stumbled to the hips, and there had 
been a number of creeks to wade. Both 
men were as wet as water could make 
them. They had been mushing since 


early morning, and they were yet fully 
five miles from Kalchuk. For the space 
of a mile there was no sound but the 
squish, sqush of sodden mukluks on a 
sodden trail as the two plodded along. 
Then Tin Can, happening to glance up 
the hill to the right, spied a light among 
the trees. 

“There’s Daley’s, 
his partner hopefully. 

“T know it. I hoped yuh was tired 
enough to get by without seein’ it.” 


ill,” he apprised 
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“Ain’t we goin’ to stop to get any- 
how mebbe a little drink, an’ 

“We ain't.” 

“Then we're goin’ to rest here in the 
trail till I find out whether my back’s 
broke or just feels that way,” Tin Can 
declared positively, and dumped his 
pack again. 

“You’d make a fine rock, but as an 
animal that’s supposed : 

And then suddenly Tin Can refuted 
all assertions as to his inability to move 
and move quick. From his sitting po- 
sition on his pack, he leaped straight 
into the air and lit on two very active 
feet, crouching, tense. 

“What’s that?” he whispered softly. 

“Shootin’! Four, five, six Only 
one gun goin’, an’ that’s empty now. 
Whoever pulled that trigger was a poor 
shot or done a mighty good job.” 

“Daley’s ?” 

“No place else. I Fe 

A shrill scream cut the air. Through 
the thin scattering of trees on the half- 
cleared hillside, Heenan saw a shaft of 
light as the door of the road house was 
thrown open, then heard frantic foot- 
steps and the sobbing breath of some 
one in the agonizing clutch of terror. 
The thing that really startled him was 
the frightened whinny of a horse, seem- 
ingly only a few yards from where they 
stood. 

Heenan laid a warning hand on Tin 
Can’s arm and waited. The running 
feet came nearer. Every few steps the 
fright-crazed fugitive stumbled and fell 
headlong. When the moving shadow 
was almost alongside the two crouch- 
ing men, Heenan leaped, but nearly re- 
laxed his grasp as his arms infolded a 
woman. The woman screamed once as 
she felt Heenan’s arms about her; then 
fought for freedom with maniacal, 
blind fury. 

Heenan held her at arm’s length, lit 
a match, and lowered it to her face for 
the barest fraction of a second. Then 
he swore amazedly and released her, 














and she fled down the dark trail like 
a hunted wild thing. They heard the 
clank of a bit, the creak of leather, and 
then the spattering splash of quick 
hoofs on the muddy trail. 

“Did you see who it was?” Heenan 
inquired in a queer voice. 

Tin Can considered. “Did I?” he in- 
quired at length. 

“You did not!” Heenan assured him 
positively. 

“T thought not, when yuh let her go.” 

“Was no ‘her,’ ” Heenan said roughly. 
“Yuh ain’f seen nobody a-tall.” 

“Who said I had?” 

“All right. Le’s go up an’ look at 
the damage.” 

Daley’s road house had a bad name 
even in that time and place of wild 
license. Occasionally it housed legiti- 
mate travelers, but for the most part 
it was given over to parties that were 
too wild—or too scandalously com- 
posed—even-for Kalchuk. The struc- 
ture was long and narrow, a story and 
a half in height, and built of logs. 
“Splif Tooth” Daley, the proprietor, 
owned in addition a small cabin, some 
three hundred yards back from the trail, 
which was his home. Men said he kept 
this cabin because some of the things 
that occurred in his road house were 
too bad—even for him, which was im- 
possible. 

Heenan and Harris approached the 
open front door, through which the pale 
lamplight streamed, cautiously and with 
drawn guns. The room into which 
they peered was large and cheery. 
Flames crackled and hissed in the large 
fireplace at one end; the log walls were 
adorned with the mounted head of cari- 
bou, moose, goat, bear, and walrus; the 
furniture was rustic, rude in structure, 
but rich in ornament of fur and dressed 
skins; on the large table in the center 
of the room was a lamp, a whisky de- 
canter and glass, and an opened bottle 
of champagne on a tray with two 
glasses. The long, narrow window at 
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the back of the room was open, and 
the flame from the lamp flickered in 
the draft through window and door. 
On the far side of the table from the 
door a chair lay overturned, and beside 
it Heenan could see a high-booted_leg. 
He entered and softly crossed the room. 

The corpse was that of a large, spare, 
gray-haired mani in his early fifties. It 
was dressed in a gray business suit 
of excellent cut and texture, soft, gray 
silk ‘shirt, and heavy, though ornately 
embossed, high boots. By one versed 
in the personnel of mining camps, he 
was easily classified as one of the old- 
line gamblers. 

Heenan whistled. “It wasn’t bad 
shootin’.” 

Tin Can peered over his shoulder. 
“Vow! Sure didn’t leave no pickin’s 
for the doctor.” 

The man had been shot fair through 
both eyes; on the forehead, over each 
eyebrow, was the bluish-red mark of 
entering lead; and a third showed be- 
tween, directly in line with the others 
and just above the bridge of the nose. 
A splotch on the point of the chin ac- 
counted satisfactorily for the sixth shot. 
The arrangement of the wounds was 
as symmetrical as if a calm hand had 
dabbed them on the dead face with a 


painter’s brush. 


Heenan glanced up at the window at 
the sharp command, “Hands up!” and 
looke l into the vicious, freckled face 


of Split Tooth, grimacing down the bar- 
rel of a rifle. 

“Ah, put a plug in that gun an’ come 
on in here, Split Tooth.” 

Split Tooth leered. “This looks bad, 
Bill. Man dead on the floor there, an’ 


” 





you an’ your pardner 

“Cut that out or I'll come out there 
an’ bite yuh. Tin Can an’ me were 
passin’ on the trail an’ heard the shoot- 
in’. An’ I wouldn’t mention things 
lookin’ bad, Split Tooth. You’re pretty 
close to this thing, yuh know, an’ they’s 


plenty o’ men in this man’s land whose 
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palms are itchin’.to heave on the rope 
yuh dangle on.” 

A quick pallor rendered Split 
Tooth’s red face, if possible, more ugly 
than usual. 

“T was jokin’, Bill. I saw yuh headin’ 
up here after the shootin’ come: off. I 
wasn’t in on this, Bill. This bird here 
hires the joint for the night an’ gives 
me my walkin’ orders. Lots of ’em 
that come here want to be private— 
that’s what I keep my shack up on the 
hill for—so I don’t think nothin’ of it. 
I was laying’ up there in my bunk, 
weavin’ a cigarette into my lungs, when 
I heard the gun break loose. I busted 
down here an’ see you fellows just 
edgin’ up toward the door. That’s all 
I know about it, Bill.” 

“Who was with this man?” 

Daley shrugged. “Some dame, I sup- 
pose. Else why does he want to be so 
private ?” 

“You don’t know who she was?” 

“I should say not! That’s how I 
make my livin’ out here—not knowin’ 
who they are. What I don’t know, the 
judge can’t find out from me, can he?” 

“Do you know who this fellow is?” 

“No. Gamblin’ man, from the look 
of him. He hit Kalchuk about two 


weeks ago.” Daley shot a look of sus- 


picion at Heenan. “You know him?” 

Heenan considered. “Seems to me 
I’ seen his face somewhere. Leave 
the body alone till 1 get to camp an’ 


tell the marshal.” 

“I'll telephone for him.” 

Heenan snapped his fingers in dis- 
“I never get used to the idea o’ 
them telephones. Never comes to my 
mind to use one. Tell the marshal he'll 
find us in Kalchuk when he gets back.” 

“Can’t yuh wait for him?” 

“No.” 

“Well, listen, Bill. Gimme a square 
deal in this. I didn’t have nothin’ to do 
with this killin’, but they’re liable to 
make it hot for me.” 

Heenan laughed shortly. 
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himself wouldn’t be able to stoke a fire 
hot enough to give yuh a square deal. 
Oh, I won’t give yuh the worst of it.” 

The two walked for a mile in silence. 
The splash of hoofs apprised them of 
the approach of the marshal and his 
men, and Heenan drew Harris aside 
from the trail and let the little cav- 
alcade pass. 

“T’ll talk to him when he gets back,” 
he explained. “I got too much on my 
mind just now to bother.” 

“Ain’t it so? Bill, yuh reckon—she 
done it?” 

“Was no ‘she.’ ”’ 

“Well—if they had _ been, 
reckon she would have?” 

“I d’know. Tin Can, d’yuh notice 
the way them bullets was placed? 
Sowed thick an’ reg’lar all over his 
face? Um! They was hate back 0’ 
the gun that throwed that lead, Tin 
Can—the kind o’ hate that don’t grow 
in a day or a week ora year. The hate 
that was back o’ that shootin’s been 
rottin’ in somebody’s brain for a good 
many long snows, old son. She might 
’a” hated him like that.” 

“Might have? Say, Bill, d’yuh know 
that guy that was shot?” 

“When me an’ this man’s land was 
both some younger’n we are now,” 
Heenan admitted. “’Fore ever yuh 
trailed up here, Tin Can.” He was 
silent for a moment. Then: “She 
didn’t shoot him.” 

“No?” 

“No. Hate that’s big enough to lay 
bullets in a man’s face as calm an’ 
reg’lar as that don’t scream an’ run the 
next minute.” 

“Then who done it?” 

“T reckon I better nose around an’ 
find out. Remember that yuh don’t 


d’yuh 


know nothin’. They’ll ask yuh all kinds 
o’ questions, but—keep still 

“Questions don’t bother me _ none. 
Yuh can pry a clam open, but yuh can’t 
make it talk; I reckon I can keep still’s 
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loud’s any clam. ‘ Thank Gawd, there’s 
Kalchuk !” 


Immediately on arriving at their 
shack, Harris divested himself of his 
wet mukluks, and, after a short session 
of drying out before the fire Heenan 
built, announced his intention of turn- 
ing in. 

“Go ahead,” Heenan granted him 
leave, and began changing his clothes, 

“Y’ain’t goin’ to do no business to- 
night?” Tin Can moaned sleepily from 
his bunk. 

“Not with you. Go on an’ sleep.” 

Heenan dressed himself, shaved, and 
left the shack with no further word. 
When he was gone, Tin Can opened 
his eyes and crawled wearily from be- 
neath the warm blankets. 

“That man frets me so!” he com- 
plained as he put on the coffeepot. 
“He’s goin’ to set in on this shootin’ 
play to-night, an’ he might, need a cap- 
per. I reckon I’ll buzz around till he 
cashes in for the evenin’, anyhow.” 

Heenan made his way out of the tan- 
gled clutter of shacks that formed 
“Hooligan’s Patch,” where his cabin 
was located, to the main street of the 
camp. He turned to the right, away 
from the glow of saloon lights and the 
blare of music from the dance halls, 
to where the plank street was lined 
with more or less pretentious cottages. 
These became less frequent as he pro- 
ceeded. Between each two was an in- 
terval of uncleared land, and the last 
few small houses seemed to have a 
precarious hold on their tiny niches in 
the forest wall. It seemed as if a 
mighty arm of the wild was moving 
slowly, inexorably forward, to brush 
away this irritating litter of civilization. 

At one of these last cottages,.a little 
two-room log cabin, reached just be- 
fore the indefinite spot where the street 
became a trail, where camp and “the 
brush” met, Heenan turned in. A light 





















filtered around the edges of the cur- 
tains drawn over the tiny windows. 

There was an appreciable wait after 
his knock at the door; then a woman’s 
voice called timidly : 

“Who’s there ?” 

“It’s Bill Heenan, Miss Mary.” 

“Oh!” After a moment the door was 
cautiously opened and a young girl 
peered out. 

“Will you—come in?” 

“Uh huh.” 

Heenan brushed past her brusquely 
and sat down in the small, lamplit par- 
lor. The girl, dressed in moccasins and 
a gray silk kimono lined with rabbit 
fur, followed him fearfully. 

“What did yuh shoot him 
Heenan asked abruptly. 

The girl clutched at her throat and 
shrank away from him. Slowly, like 
a thing death-stricken, she sank to her 
knees, her clasped hands extended to 
him in petition. 

“I—I didn’t,” she whispered awedly. 
I—— Oh, my God, Bill! Oh, my 
God! Help me! You were—the man 
in the trail?” 

feenan nodded. 
Mary.” 

“T will. Yes. Oh, my God! 
I didn’t do it, Bill! I didn’t do it! 
Oh, Bill, listen! 


ut a week ago 


for?” 


“Come clean to me, 
ore 
Crotty came to me 


rotty? 

*“That—that man that was—was—— 

“Crotty now, eh? Go on!” 

“He told me he knew about—about 
my father, Bill. He swore he had 
proofs that mamma was—never mar- 
ried, Bill, and that if I didn’t buy them 
of him, he’d tell Daggett and—and the 
whole camp. I didn’t care so much about 
Daggett—he wouldn’t love me any 
more or less for whatever my mother 
did or didn’t do—but the rest Oh, 
I’ve seen it work out before, Bill! I’ve 
seen men just as strong of character 
and with just as fine prospects as Dag- 
gett has try to drag a woman with a 
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stained name with them. And it don’t 
do! It don’t work! Either the man’s 
crushed under the scorn of the people 
that calf themselves good, or he tears 
loose from the woman and lets her sink 
alone. 

“Lots of men could forgive the 
women they love anything—Daggett’s 
big enough to do that—but people won’t 
let them. I’ve seen it! And—there 
have been whispers about this—before, 
Bill. Oh, I know it! You know I 
stayed in school ‘below’ until I was 
twenty. Mother was in Dawson when 
I first came inside. She’d been here 
all those years } 

“She was 
rupted her. 

“Waiting?” 

“Gimme the rest o’ this.” 

“There was—a mystery about me, 
Bill. I—I always felt it. Then she 
bought Fourteen Above and we came 
here. A man on the street here one 
day tried to—to talk to me, and when 
I wouldn’t stop, he said I—I was the 
daughter of—of a bad woman! Mamma 
was furious when I came home and de- 
manded to know who father was. She 
never would tell me anything about it, 
and I was with the Daniels out 
on the creek last winter when she was 
taken sick, and, when I got here, she 
I know 





waitin’,” Heenan inter- 





—she was too far gone to talk. 
something— 
something about it all, Bill. She tried 
could just feel that she 
The girl sobbed, 


she wanted to tell me 


so hard—l 
wanted to—but 
and tears came. 

“I bet she did!’ Heenan agreed. 
“But about Crotty?” 

“He said he'd sell the proofs of my 
father’s identity and—and get out of 
the country. I agreed to meet him at 
Daley’s. I was mad to do such a thing, 
but I—I wanted to know so badly that 
it—it seemed all right. I was such a 
fool! I don’t believe he—he knew any- 
thing. He just wanted to—— Oh, I 
almost wish I had killed him! Bill, 
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I stepped into the closet to get my coat 
and hat to leave—and—and Oh, 
Bill!’ The girl broke into a wild storm 
of hysterical sobs. “When I—I ran 
back into the room, it was all over. 
He You saw him?” 

“Yes.” 

“He—he was just like that. The 
window was open, I noticed. He must 








have been shot from there. Then I— 
I ran.” 

“Who shot him?” 

The girl’s face hardened. “I don’t 


know.” 

Heenan shook his head. “You'll have 
to learn to lie better’n that or talk to 
people with less sense than I’ve got. 
Who shot him?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“T aim to find out before that fool 
marshal gets busy an’ sticks some poor 
simp that wasn’t in on it.” 

“Bill—will you tell—about me?” 

Heenan shook his head. 

“Mary, me an’ your dad fought this 
man’s land together ’fore ever yuh——” 

“My father! You? Oh, Bill, did 
you 

“We was pardners for three years. 
That was before you ‘was,’ little girl. 
I didn’t know your mother’d never 
opened up to yuh, or I’d told yuh long 
since. Yuh want to think pretty well 
o’ that mother o’ yourn, sis. Sometimes 
things get sunk down in us so deep an’ 
hard that we can’t talk. I reckon 
D’yuh mind the fact that she always 
slep’ in a room with the lamp lit?” 

The girl nodded. “She was afraid of 
the dark. She always 

“The things your mother was afraid 
of ain’t! She kep’ that lamp lit for 
your dad, Mary. I reckon he’s been 
dead for a good long while, but she al- 
ways thought he was alive an’ up here 
somewheres. She stuck up here for 
that reason an’ no other, an’ she never 
slep’ without that lamp lit for him.” 

“Oh! Oh, Bill, if I’d only known! 
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Bill, is it true that—that 


Heenan shook his head. “When I 
look at yuh, I know I’m gettin’ old,” he 
said huskily. “That was all some time 
ago. Sis, the first time I see your 
mother an’ your dad, they was tossin’ 
round in a little dory down in the 
straits off Seattle, an’ nigh to bein’ 
swamped. I was nothin’ but a raw, 
skookum young kid then, but I ain’t for- 
got none of it. Her folks didn’t like 
your dad a lot, I reckon, an’ the two 
of ’em had skipped, with a whole herd 
o’ murderous-minded relations buzzin’ 
along behind ’em. I was on the old 
tradin’ schooner Tremont, upbound for 
IInak. We picked your dad an’ your 
maw up, an’—an’ the cap’n married ’em 
that afternoon there on the poop.” 

“Bill! Oh, Bill!” 

“I thought yuh knowed.” 

“Oh, poor mother! Oh, mother, why 
didn’t you tell me? But—what ie 

“Anybody can get married, sis, but 
double harness is awful easy tangled 
an’ hard to straighten out. What come 
later was an awful mistake, a mistake 
as bad as if your name was to get mixed 
with that killin’ to-night, an’ Daggett 
was to re 

“Oh!” The girl recoiled, and cov- 
ered her face with her hands. 

Heenan looked at her keenly. “I 
reckon I’ll go see Daggett.” 

“No! Oh, Bill, please don’t! 
Don’t see him to-night! Don’t is 

“Who shot that guy?” 

“I—don’t—know !” 

“Mebbe Daggett does!” 

“Bill!” 

“1 think I'll go ask him.” 

Heenan let himself out the front 
door, erossed the dark street, and sat 
himself down on a stump. 

“She knows who done it,” he mused. 
“T reckon she’ll hustle to whoever it is. 
I’ll know him! Old-time hate was back 
o’ that shootin’, an’ I know everybody 
in this man’s land that knew that 
—— when he was up here. Don’t rec- 
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ollect a one in this camp now that 
knowed him. I wonder # 

He drew a sharp breath, and grew 
pale at a thought that came to him. For 
a long hour he sat watching the house 
across the way. He swore at the sound 
of a whistle he knew to be Harris’, and 
skulked down the street in the direction 
from which it came. 

“Thought yuh went to sleep,” he up- 





braided his diminutive partner angrily. 
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“Thought 

“It was Daggett,” Harris chattered. 
“It was Daggett. He done give him- 
self up not fifteen minutes ago. It was 
Daggett !” 

“Give himself up?” 

“To the marshal. Owned up to the 
whole thing.” 

“Did he say she was 

“Never cheeped her name. He’s 
standin’ pat on that, all right, but he’s 
laid down his hand on ‘the killin’. It 
was Daggett!” 

“It was not! I knowed that guy that 
calls himself Crotty twenty-five years 
ago in this man’s land. There’s old- 
time hate back o’ that killin’, an’ some 
old-timer done it.” He leaned against 
a telephone post and knit his brows in 
thought. “Did she get word to him 
somehow?” he pondered. “Did—— 
The telephone! Damn telephones!” 

He rushed into Mary Emmet’s house 
vithout knocking. She was kneeling 
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before an easy-chair with her face 
buried in her arms. 

“You telephoned him?” 

The girl nodded dully. “I told him 
to run for it.” 

“Run for it? He’s given himself 
up and confessed.” 

“He said he would.” 

“But—— Was it Daggett?” 

The girl’s white lips remained mo- 
tionless, but her eyes answered in-the 
affirmative. 

“He followed yuh out there? 
Thought yuh were sg 
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The girl swayed and nodded 
slightiy. 

“Yuh saw him shoot?” 

“No. It was all over when I 

“Yuh saw him at the window?” 

Again the affirmative answer of the 
eyes. 

Heenan grasped her by the shoulder 
and shook her roughly. “I saw your 
mother an’ dad busted for life by a 
damn’ fool mistake that looked more of 
a sure thing than this does,” he said 
savagely. “I couldn’t help them, but 
I’m not goin’ to see yuh follow suit. 
I don’t care if Daggett swears he done 
it, an’ you saw him shoot—he didn’t! 
I aim to locate who did. Now you 
buck up an’ keep a tight upper lip, 
an’ y 

“Daggett thinks I went out there to 
—to : 

Heenan shook her. “Don’t mind 
what he thinks. Sit tight. Sit tight 
an’ keep your mouth shut. Will yuh?” 

The girl nodded wearily, and Heenan 
rushed out. The marshal met him at 
the door of the frame jail. The mar- 
shal was paunchy, coarse-jawed, loose- 
lipped, and vain. 

“We got him!” he crowed. “Won’t 
hardly need your testimony. Pretty 
quick work, huh? Got it on him right 
down to——” 

Heenan stifled his disgust with an ef- 
fort. “Can I see him a minute—alone ?” 

“Why—lI reckon. Tryin’ to frame 
an alibi for him, Bill?” The marshal 
laughed loudly at this excellent joke. 
“No chance. Got him dead to rights. 
He owns up to the whole thing.” 

The cell to which Heenan was ad- 
mitted was merely a poorly furnished 
room in what had been a private resi- 
dence before it had been taken over as 
a jail. Daggett, seated on the couch, 
looked up for a moment when Heenan 
came in, and then resumed his absorbed 
study of his interlaced fingers between 
his knees. To those to whom visions 
were not unfamiliar, who looked ahead 
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and saw for the territory a great min- 
ing and industrial future, Jimmie Dag- 
gett was both a hope and a promise. 
He was but a few years out of law 
school, yet old legal war horses ad- 
mitted his brilliance at the bar; his bril- 
liance was balanced by an enduring 
sanity; he looked upon Alaska as his 
home for life—and he was widely cred- 
ited with the virtue of personal and 
political honesty. 

“Don’t stall me, Jimmie,’ Heenan 
begged quickly. “I’m with yuh in this 
thing. Only don’t tell me that yuh 
killed this bird—’cause I know better. 
Gimme the straight of it.” 

Daggett looked up for a moment, 
shrugged expressively, and resumed the 


study of his locked fingers. Heenan 
stepped close to him. 

“I’m on,” he whispered. “I know 
she was out there an’ all that. An’ lis- 


ten, Jimmie—I knowed Mary’s mother 
an’ dad before ever she was born. I 
know things that led up to this mess to- 
night that root ’way back to the time 
when you was bummin’ around in knee 
pants. I know why she went out there, 
an’ I know that the worst thing yuh 
ever did in all your life was in thinkin’ 
for one minute that she had a crooked 
notion in her head when she went out 


there with that guy. I——” 
“Bill!” The young fellow was on 
his feet, pinioning Bill’s arm in a vise- 


like. grip. 

“That’s Gawd’s truth, if I ever told 
it—an’ yuh know I don’t lie.” 

Daggett drew a long breath of relief 
and expelled it from his pursed lips 
luxuriously. 





“That makes it easier, Bill. It did 
look bad, you know, and - 

“Makes what easier?” 

“Standing for this murder. What- 


ever I may say to you wouldn’t hold 


in court, Bill, even if you wanted to 
repeat it. But—give me your word 
you won’t?” 

“Yes.” 
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“Haven't you even guessed the 
truth ?” 

“What?” 

“She did it.” 

“She What Why 


“She killed him. I saw her on the 
trail on her way out there, and fol- 
lowed. She was in the room—with that 
man—when I got there. They were 


quarreling. They stopped talking for a 


moment—I was just crawling up by the 
window then—and then I heard the 
shots. I threw open the window, and 
there she stood, almost on top of him. 
When she saw me, she screamed and 
ran.” 

“And you’re takin’ it on to protect 
her ?” 

“Yes.” 

“T’'ll say one thing for this bird—he 
had more murderers than most dead 
men I know. Jimmie, yuh fool yuh, she 
didn’t do it. She thinks you did it.” 

“I? That’s what she meant, then! 
I thought I misunderstood her over the 
phone. | Why, Bill! Who did?” 

“That’s what I aim to find out. Yuh 
want to keep her name out o’ this thing? 
Then stick to your story for a while. 
They won’t try yuh for a few weeks, 
an’ in the meantime I’ll do some nosin’ 
around.” 

“Have you any idea, Bill, who it——” 

“An old-timer,’ Bill said stubbornly. 
“That people killed to- 
night was in this man’s iand twenty-five 
years ago, an’ far’s I know he hasn’t 
been here since. I’m lookin’ for a man 
that’s been hatin’ him all that time.” 








man s¢ 


many 


Tin Can Harris came upon Heenan 
planted an a bench in front of the 
Eagle’s Nest, meditatively consuming a 
cigarette, and stopped to glare at him 
viciously. 

“What’s the matter with detectin’?” 
he inquired spitefully. “Take brains 
or somethin’ else yuh lack to make good 
at it? Daggett, he’s been in the can 
two weeks now, an’ the best you’ve done 

















is foller the sunny spots around town 
an’ suck cigarette smoke into your sys- 
tem!” 

“The cigarette smoke’s a disguise,” 
Heenan explained gravely. “All detec- 
tives has-’em.” 

“An’ the sunny spots with benches 
on ’em is clews, reckon? If they are, 
yuh sure trail °em down hard enough! 
What’s that package tied up in brown 
paper yuh got there in your lap? I see 
yuh totin’ that around for a couple o’ 
days.” 

“That’s another disguise.” 

“Veh?” 

“Yeh. When I put that on, I’m dis- 
guised as a man that was never pes- 
tered by a damn’ fool pardner, with no 
more sense’n to ask questions.” 

“I think you’re knockin’ me,” Tin 
Can guessed. “Great mother o’ time! 
How sickly pore old Noah’s grandfa- 
ther does look these days, don’t he?” 

Tin Can was staring at an aged, 
rheumatic old Indian who had turned 
the corner near by and was hobbling 
in his direction, seemingly guided and 
held erect by an amazingly crooked 
stick. 

“Gran’pa, he must ’a’ got rheumatiz 
in the big flood an’ ain’t never been well 
since,’ Tin Can rattled on, as the aged 
Siwash approached. “How fast he 
must ’a’ failed, to get to look as bad as 
he does since little Noah first got his 
feet wet.” 

Heenan eyed the bent old man keenly 
as he passed. 

“He’s just off a long mush,” he 
guessed. “An’ he ain’t half as sick as 
he is ugly. I bet he could outtote you 
on the trail right now, Tin Can.” 

Harris sniffed tentatively. “I’d never 
race him ’less he traveled down the 
wind from me. Where yuh headin’ 
for?” 

“Peace an’ quiet,” Heenan growled, 
and slouched away after the old Siwash. 
The old fellow turned into Harlan’s 
drug store, and Heenan casually fol- 
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lowed after, stopping at the cigar coun- 
ter to buy some tobacco. 

“Um got sick here,” he heard the old 
fellow inform the druggist, tapping with 
a bent finger at his own shrunken chest. 
“Mek um all time cough lak hell. Blood 
he come some time, like goin’ for die. 
You got plenty good for him?” 

The druggist hastily wrapped him up 
a bottle of cough medicine, for which 
the old savage paid in gold coin from a 
greasy poke. As he was paddling 
crookedly out, Heenan ‘turned on him 
sharply. 

“You savvy me, Ungak?” he asked 
abruptly. 

The old man squinted up at him from 
hideously mattered eyes and shook his 
head sullenly. 

“No savvy 
“Halo cumtux.” 

Heenan bit a chew from his newly 
acquired plug and sauntered to the 
doorway to watch the old man hobble 
down the street. His movements were 
languid, but his eyes were scintillant 
with excitement. 

“No savvy Ungak, eh?” he muttered. 
“Haven’t seen yuh for more’n twenty 
year—but I know yuh. No Siwash 
ever lived that was half as decent as 
you—nor one-tenth as ugly. I reckon 
I’ll tail on.” 

Well outside of camp, Heenan tore 
off the brown wrapper from the parcel 
he carried and disclosed a light blan- 
ket pack fitted with straps. The old 
Siwash was topping a rise a quarter of 
a mile ahead, his bent old legs eating 
up the ground at a pace that made 
Heenan swear. 

“Here’s where I sweat,” he prophe- 
sied, and bent to business. 


Ungak,” he muttered. 


It is impossible to describe his age 
in terms of years. The age that bore 
him down and made of him a wrinkled 
thing of horror was a product of sor- 
row rather than of time. A tangled 
mass of white beard reached halfway 
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to his waist; his hair was sparse and 
long and white, and grew from his 
weather-browned poll like drought- 
stricken grass from sun-baked earth. 
He was very ill. He lay on a bare 
bunk in one corner of the decrepit, 
smelly old log cabin, in the performance 
of life’s final duty—death. 

The old Indian squatted on the dirt 
floor beside the bunk like a faithful dog 
by the side of its master, and mumbled 
unintelligibly with his crooked, leathery 
lips. He understood dimly that another 
infliction was to be laid upon him, that 
he was soon to suffer the loss of the 
man he had loved and served for years; 
and he bent his patient old back to the 
weight of this blast of fate as he had 
bent to the searing sting of many a 
blizzard, to the pangs of famine and 
the agony of brain and heart when 
those of his own flesh and blood had 
gasped and died beside him in filthy 
igloos for lack of a morsel of blubber 
to hold together body and spirit. Ungak 
was no philosopher. He made no at- 
tempt to understand. 

When the big man with the white 
eyebrows and the blazing, light-blue 
eyes, who had followed him from the 
camp and whom he had for 
days, twisting and backtracking and 
crawling through swamps to elude, bent 
the little 
up dully and then 


dodged 


his head to enter doorw ly, 
Ungak but 
bent a trifle more for the sufferance of 
this last misfortune. He had cd 
best and had failed. The medicine he 
had traveled so far to obtain had 
worked no miracle upon his master, 
who coughed and spat blood, and his 
efforts to elude the big man who had 
trailed him so persistently had been 
wasted. So be it! 

Heenan, disregarding the 
dropped his pack on the floor and stared 
in pitying wonder at the seamed old 
face of the man in the bunk, wonder 
not unmixed with awe. He knelt and 


shook the man gently by the shoulder. 


le voked 


ne his 


Indian, 
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“Dick!” he called. “Dick—old pard- 
ner! Dick, here’s ‘Skookum Bill’ Hee- 
nan. Bill Heenan, Dick. Can’t yuh 
hear me?” 

The old man stirred and muttered, 
but did not open his eyes, and Heenan 
swiftly began the wayk of restoration, 
A faint color mounted the sunken 
cheeks as the brandy trickled down 
the old man’s throat; he coughed pain- 
fully, groaned, and opened his eyes, 
Heenan bent over him like a mother 
over a sick child, calling tensely to the 
feeble spark of life and sanity that yet 
dwelt in the racked old body; and un- 
der the his demand it 
glowed and shone from the faded eyes 
in a flash of recognition. 

“Heenan!” the old muttered. 
“Heenan! Young Bill Heenan!” 

“That’s me, Dick,” Heenan assured 
him fiercely. “I’ve got news for yuh, 
Dick. Can yuh hear?” ~ 

eee; 

“Yuh made an awful mistake, Dick. 
Yuh know I never lied 


insistence of 


man 


Listen, boy! 


to yuh. Will yuh believe what I say?” 

“Vee. 

“Mary never run off with Marsh! 
No, she didn’t, Dick, old boy. He——” 

“Bill Heenan!” The old man’s voice 
rang clear and tense. He sat erect, 
gripping Heenan by the shoulders with 
his bony hands and staring from eyes 
that were bright with a light that hope 
had kindled from the cold embers of 
death. “‘l’ll believe you. Tell me, tell 


me! Oh, Bill Heenan! She didn’t?” 

“Never! Marsh tried to frame her, 
Dick. While you were gone up there 
in the Kishinook country that winter, 
Marsh showed up in camp an’ told her 
you were dyin’ an’ wanted her to come 
to yuh. Yuh mind I was trappin’ on 
the Limisoo? I was runnin’ my lines 
an’ happened onto ’em. Marsh had 
showed his hand, an’, Dick, boy, she was 
fightin’ like a wild cat! He seen me 
comin’, an’ it was gettin’ dark, anyhow, 


























an’ I missed him. He was near the 
brush, an’ I didn’t get but the one shot. 
I took her back to camp, but when we 
got there, you’d been—an’ gone! Gawd! 
I hunted for x 

“Nickasha told me she’d run off with 
Marsh!” the old man muttered wildly. 

“Yes» She was near crazy when 
Marsh told her you were sick out there 
an’ callin’ for her. She never told any- 
body anythin’; just left Nickasha to 
take care o’ the shack, an’ “s 

“Nickasha told me she run off with 
Marsh!” the old man repeated. 

“But she didn’t, Dick! Can’t yuh 
understand what I’ve been tellin’ yuh?” 

“Yes! Oh, thank God, yes! Oh, 
Mary, Mary, my little girl, my little 
sweetheart, I’m coming, Mary—soon! 
Twenty-five years! I’m coming right 
away, Mary! And, Bill, you missed 
him, but I didn’t! Twenty-five years I 
waited—but I didn’t miss! A _ bullet 
through each of those damned eyes that 
haven’t let me sleep for twenty-five 
years; three of them in a bloody row 
on that pretty white forehead; and 
one square on that cute little cleft on 
his chin! I hid on the stairway, where 
I could see through a chink in the small 
logs. A perfect target, Bill! I couldn’t 
hear what they said, but he was there 
quarreling with his—his——- Oh, my 
God! Oh, my God! Bill, that’s my 
little daughter! That’s my little girl!” 

“You bet it is, Dick, old boy! An’ 
one of the best sy 

The old man clawed frantically at 
his long, sparse hair. “And I thought 
—I thought she was Oh, Bill! 
Oh! The things I’ve thought up there 
alone with poor old Ungak—alone for 
twenty-five years! The things I’ve 
thought! Mary, Mary, forgive me!” 

“She done that long ago, Dick. Be- 
lieve me, she did. We all thought yuh 
was long dead, but she believed yuh 
was alive, an’ she stuck up here in this 
country alone—waitin’ for yuh. Yuh 
knew she ‘a 
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“T knew when she died. Ungak al- 
ways came south for supplies—and to 
keep track. You're the first white man 
I’ve spoken to in twenty-five years! But 
Ungak kept track! I knew he’d come 
—some time—and I waited! I waited 
—and he came! Bill, I’m glad Mary’s 
gone. I'd rather meet her now without 
this old shell of a body that the years 
and the North have made so weak and 
ugly. I’m glad, Bill! And thank God 
I know now she’s waiting for me! She’s 
waiting! I’d like to see my girl again 
before I go, my little daughter, but 
I can’t ‘i 

“You’ve got to see her,” Heenan in- 
terrupted him fiercely. “You’ve got to 
live! Now listen to me, Dick!” 





The trial was a perfunctory affair. 
It was a foregone conclusion that no 
jury could be impaneled from citizens 
of Kalchuk that would bring in a first- 
degree-murder verdict against Jimmie 
Daggett, no matter what the evidence. 
Jimmie Daggett must have had some 
mighty good reason for killing the man, 
even though he might refuse to divulge 
that reason: So thought the men of 
the camp, both on the jury and off. 

The prosecuting attorney presented 
as weak a case as he possibly could. 
Two witnesses had seen Daggett on his 
way to the road house on the fatal night, 
and one had seen him returning. Yes, 
the last admitted reluctantly, Daggett 
had looked very much upset, wild and 
haggard, and he was running. Dag- 
gett’s signed confession of the murder 
was presented as evidence. Daggett 
conducted his own case, and refused to 
question any of the witnesses or to 
make any argument. The prosecution 
closed with a curt and reluctant request 
on the part of the prosecutor for the 
jury to find according to the evidence. 

The judge rose—reluctantly—to 
charge the jury, and, frowning with ir- 
ritation at a disturbance by the front 
door, tapped sharply with his gavel. 
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Then the crowd about the doorway 
parted, and Heenan, mud-stained, trail- 
worn, and haggard, advanced to the 
bench, bearing on his back an old man 
whose head lolled limp with. sickness 
and fatigue. Heenan gently placed him 
in the big witness chair and turned to 
the judge. 

“I dunno much about the ways 0’ 
courts,” he said firmly. “But there’s a 
man there that knows a lot about this 





murder—an’ he ain’t got much time left 
to tell it. Can he just tell what he 


knows in his own way?” 

“No objection, your honor,” the pros- 
ecutor said eagerly. 

Heenan shook the old man gently. 
“Tell ’em about it, Dick,” he urged. 
“One more pull, old boy. You’ve stood 
many a hard trail—an’ this is the last. 
Don’t fall down on this.” 

The old man opened his eyes and 
gazed dimly about. Heenan turned, in 
answer to his whisper, and called to 
Mary Emmet, seated near the front. 
She came to him, hesitant, wondering. 
Heenan whispered in her ear, and, with 
a loud cry, she dropped to her knees 


and laid her head in the lap of the aged 
man. He laid his clawlike hands on 
her head, straightened himself, and in 
a voice that was weak, but clearly au- 
dible in the utter hush, began his story 
of the killing of Edwin Marsh, later 
known to the North as “Crotty.”. When 
he had done, he bent and laid*his old 
lips fondly to his daughter’s brow. 

“The prisoner at the bar is dis- 
charged,” the judge said, in a trem- 
bling voice. “Bailiff, take Mr. Emmet 
into custody and see that he is prop-— 
erly cared for. Show him every con- 
sideration.” 

The bailiff approached the aged man 
in the witness chair and tapped him 
gently on the shoulder. There was no 
response. Heenan suddenly barked a 
short laugh of triumph. 

The bailiff lifted Emmet’s hand from 
the girl’s shoulder, shivered, and let it 
rest once again in the hollow of her 
neck. He straightened up and faced 
the judge. There was a ring of awe in 
his voice. 

“TI reckon this prisoner is discharged, 
too, judge.” 


rae 


VIOLETS 
REWHILE the wind, with mournful frets, 
Made music to the wintry star; 
But now I have my violets, 
And, oh, how like her eyes they are! 


I have my violets, as blue 
As are the bluest vernal skies. 


And oh, the bliss! 


For I have, too, 


The violet love light in her eyes! 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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BTERNLY  elate, mentally 
mouthing disjointed  sen- 
tences of the sermon he had 
just thundered upon the 
heads of his hearers, Daniel 
walked slowly into the divine, cool 
freshness of the spring woods, an aus- 
tere and somber shape in the midst 
of that glad, green rejuvenescence. The 
provincial cut of his sacerdotal black 
accentuated his angular ungainliness. 
A strain of dour Covenanting blood had 
lit the fires smoldering in his cold gray 
eyes; his thin, square face hinted of a 
Scotch crag, which wind and rain bat- 
tered uselessly, upon which sunlight 
never fell, in whose bleak and barren 
crannies all tender and gracious things 
perished, denied the right to grow. 

On the upward trail the tree army 
had as yet posted but a few slim 
pickets, all in brown uniforms, with 
bright-green shoulder straps and 
plumes. Through the breezy open 
spaces, the minister could glance down 
upon the winding road below, whereon 
the scattering folds of his flock were 
hastening homeward. He knew that, 
with mountain intensity, they were 
even then discussing his sermon; they 
would chew that live cud of his for 
many a day to come. Exultant, he 
threw back his head and squared his 
shoulders, feeling himself divinely 
armed to fight the world, the flesh, the 
devil, for the naked souls of his people. 
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He moved upward, into the king- 
dom and the power and the glory of 
the spring. The air was alive with a 
nameless and ineffable odor, the land 
enveiled with an elusive and ineluctable 
charm; as if, upon the mountaintops, 
the Spirit and the Bride said Come! 

Here was the brown mother’s débu- 
tante, dogwood, dressed like a bonny 
bride; here were violets, blue and 
white; the shut, brown, sturdy fists of 
little new ferns pushed impatient from 
the warm loam; by the brown, loos- 
ened brook water nodded a pink orchid; 
and everywhere was the new grass 
starred with the milk-white, humble 
houstonia.. Daniel had no eyes for this, 
passed that unheeding, trampled the 
smallest underfoot. 

Now the tree ranks began to close 
in, green shoulder to green shoulder 
overhead, green plumes wavering in the 
golden haze of noon. The minister 
quickened his steps; healthily hungry, 
the thought of waiting dinner was pleas- 
ant to him. He hummed to himself, in 
a strong voice, “How Firm a Founda- 
tion.” 

Out of the weods, tenderly, upon 
gay winds blithe to bear it, stole a strain 
of flute music, wayward, airy, delicate, 
fairylike, joyous; as if the moist, smil- 
ing mouth of Spring exhaled an audible 
sigh of delight because great Pan had 
kissed her. 

Daniel stood still in his tracks. 


That 
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rapturous sigh found no echo in his 
heart; great Pan should be decently 
dead on Christian Sabbaths. A frown 
gathered on the heavy, square forehead, 
the straight lips tightened. For a mo- 
ment he hesitated, pondering; then, 
turning off the trail, he followed the 
music. 

It led him to a small glade dappled 
with sun-and-tree shadows, lichened 
with blossomy blackberry vines, velvet- 
carpeted with young grass. And here, 
in a scant pink frock that showed her 
girl’s slimness, holding aloft in her 
brown hands a branch of bright leaves, 
danced his Cousin Eve. Her bare brown 
feet twinkled in the grass, ‘and her 
bright, unbound hair, crowned with a 
chaplet of bramble vine, shimmered and 
floated and danced about and with her. 
Prone all his shapely length, his gar- 
landed head against a mossy pillow, 
Daniel’s brother, Aaron, piped for that 
sheer joy o’ youth which danced like 
a leaf in the wind of his music. Neither 
pleasing pagan sensed Law and Order 
until harshly called to halt; then, look- 
ing up, they saw Daniel come to judg- 
ment, all in hot black, a Bible clutched 
to his bosom and his eyes ablaze. 

“An’ this,” he rasped in a choking 
rage, “this is own flesh an’ 
blood sin against the Sabbath! 


how my 
Pipin’ 


an’ cavortin’ with Satan, stayin’ away 
from the house o’ God, where I’m obey- 
in’ my call to save sinners!” 

The light faded from the piper’s 


brown face, the laughter died out of 
Eve’s. 

“Well, go save yo’ sinners, then, an’ 
let me an’ Aaron be!” she flashed out 
resentfully. ‘’S for me, I can’t see a 
mite o’ harm in just bein’ glad. ’Tain’t 
a bird ain’t pipin’ nor a leaf ain’t danc- 
in’: an’ I ain’t so sure but the Lord’s 
a sight better praised an’ pleased listen- 
in’ to Aaron’s playin’ than to yo’ preach- 
in’, Dan Reeves!” 

Dan’s glacial glance swept over her 
like icy water, drowning her sudden 





flame of spirit. Then it settled, coldly 
hostile, upon his brother, who met it 
with mild resignation. 

“Don’t seem like it’s enough for you 
to damn yo’self, without you must damn 
other folks along with you.” He 
pointed to the girl. He had been dis- 
agreeably surprised by her outburst, for 
never before had meek Eve presumed 
to “answer back.” 

The piper slipped his flute into his 
pocket, and waved a slim hand vaguely. 

“Bein’ damned—like this—is mighty 
soothin’, Dan—mighty soothin’!” said 
he gently. His vine-garlanded head and 
his dark face, full of a sly and whim- 
sical humor, lent him an odd resem- 
blance to a Bacchus in butternut jeans; 
a resemblance accentuated by a crooked 
and impenetrable smile that was curi- 
ously sweet, -and brown eyes full of 
little golden flecks. 

He met the preacher’s outraged glare 
placidly ; but Eve shrank back, her nat- 
ural timidity falling upon her like a 
pall. She was afraid of Dan; from her 
babyhood she had been darkened by his 
shadow. 

“T’d finished all my work, Dan. An’ 
—an’ I followed Aaron unbeknownst. 
It was me fixed the leaves on both 0’ 
us. An’ seems like the day bein’ so 
pretty an’ glad sort o’ went to my head, 

I l from dancin’, I— 


ouldn’t keep 


an’ | 
we—never meant no harm ” . Hes 
died, her quivered 

he fixed upon him a plead- 


voice lips like a 
child’s, and s 
ing and placating glance. 

“The frailer vessel !”’ said Dan wrath- 
fully to his brother, ignoring the young 
girl’s timid overtures. “It ain’t her— 
it’s you that’s responsible, Aaron 
Reeves. There ain’t a time since I can 
remember when you ain’t been a stum- 
blin’block an’ a snare to somebody or 
other—you an’ yo’ book readin’ an’ yo’ 
dancin’ an’ yo’ everlastin’ fiddlin’ an’ 
pipin’ on the highroad to hell!” 

That enigmatic smile crept to the 
piper’s lips. 

















“Dan,” said he softly, “Dan, there 
ain’t no road to hell through the woods. 
None as I ever saw. Not at this time 
o’ year, nohow. There ain’t room on 
the mountains, Dan, for anythin’ else 
but the spring praisin’ the Lord.” 

“It’s the fear o’ the Lord,” said Dan 
dourly, “that’s the beginnin’ o’ wis- 
dom. An’ you’re a far ways from the 
beginnin’. You ain’t never walked in 
that trail, not since you was born. 
Yo’s ain’t the kin’ o’ feet, Aaron, that 
finds it; yo’s is the sort o’ feet that 
wanders astray—an’ sets other folks 
a-followin’.” 

He paused gloomily. For the ear 
of age might hark to Daniel; but in- 
deed the feet of youth fluttered after 
Aaron! 

“’S for you,” said the minister, rous- 
ing himself and turning to the girl, “you 
go on home this minute, miss, an’ pray 
on yo’ knees for the grace o’ forgive- 
ness !” 

She had no faintest notion of disobe- 
dience now; silently, with hanging head, 
she moved away. And as her pink 
frock disappeared, Daniel turned again 
to his brother. 

“T’m havin’,” said he directly, “a par- 
ticular special meetin’ come Wednes- 
day night, Aaron. I aim to make folks 
hereabouts come to a sense o’ their 
bounden duty. Now, I’m askin’ you, 
man to man—you comin’, or ain’t you ?” 

“No, Dan, I ain’t,” said the other, 
somewhat regretfully. “But I don’t 
mind tellin’ you I’d come to please you, 
if ’twasn’t Pd promised the Henry boys 
I'd play for their frolic. They’re plumb 
wild for a dance, Dan. I couldn’t dis- 
appoint ’em.” 

“You promised the Henrys! You 
better promise somethin’ to the Lord!” 

Aaron made no reply; he sniffed the 
scented air happily, wrinkling his nose, 
and, there being a blackberry vine be- 
side him, put out his hand and touched 
the young leaves caressingly. 

“You mean to tell me, to my face, 
6 
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you aim to go to a devil’s dance an’ 
stop away from meetin’house, after 
I’ve gave out a call?” 

“T promised, Dan.” He might have 
added that his mere presence kept the 
frolics of the wild Henrys within 
bounds, made them innocent enough 
outlets for high spirits. But Daniel 
gathered himself together. 

“Then I promise you a judgment on 
you!” he said tensely. ‘Ain’t it shame 
enough, folks askin’ why you stay away 
from church, without you must go danc- 
in’ an’ prancin’ an’ fiddlin’ with them 
hellbent Henrys? I tell you, once for 
all, the Lord’s tired 0’ yo’ ways, Aaron. 
There'll come a judgment on yo’ head, 
quick an’ sudden—don’t you dare doubt 
it! There’s somethin’ in me this min- 
ute sayin’ so!” 

Still gently fingering the red leaves, 
his eyes upon the frail white bramble 
blossoms, Aaron said quietly : 

“T reckon I can stand for the Lord’s 
judgments, Dan. I ain’t a mite o’ doubt 
they'll be easier’n yo’s.” 

Hugging his Bible to his breast, Dan 
strode away. Trudging homeward, he 
had time to reflect, with acrid indigna- 
tion, upon the sinner’s shortcomings. 

It wasn’t in Aaron to feel the quick- 
ening of the Spirit, he concluded. 
Aaron “took after” that aunt of their 
mother’s, who, in a day when the stage 
was a horror to the holy, had run away 
to become a- play actress. Like her, 
Aaron was “different”; there was in 
him some strain that set him apart from 
respectable kith and kin, and sent him 
wandering in the woods, gypsylike. 

There was but one thing in which 
Aaren excelled—he could make music 
out of everything his fingers touched; 
he played as he breathed. Now, music 
is a futile trade; fit, of course, for blind 
beggars, but a disgrace to a man of his 
hands, unless it is combined with some- 
thing useful, like, say, plowing or black- 
smithing or raising good hogs. But to 
be able to do nothing well save scrape 
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on a fiddle, blow through a hole in a 
reed 
Had Aaron taken to tatting or con- 
sidered crocheting as a means of liveli- 
hood, these hard-working mountain 
folk couldn’t have been more scornful. 
Daniel and his mother felt . their 
shame; they could bear it with a de- 
gree of reticent patience until Aaron 
refused to convict himself of sin, prov- 
ing himself amiably, but utterly, im- 
mune to Dan’s stern scheme of salva- 
tion. To Dan, fiery mover of torpid 
souls, the unmoved, unshaken, unsaved 
Aaron was a peculiar disgrace, mark- 
ing him as with the brand of failure. 

Now the trail began to descend. On 
a terraced slope, in a clear space of 
plowed fields and grassy pastures, with 
smoke ascending lazily from a central 
chimney, lay the little brown house that 
was home. On the porch steps appeared 
a slim pink figure. Dan paused, look- 
ing down at her with troubled eyes. 
Eve, the ewe lamb, sheltered under that 
roof since babyhood, taught and trained 
with peculiar care, now wished to walk 
in Aaron’s graceless footsteps, heed- 
less, upon the brink of perdition. 

-At that thought, rage shook the min- 
ister shudderingly, like a _ frightful 
sickness. It seemed to him unbearable, 
as if, somehow, it put the power of the 
Almighty upon trial and brought it to 
shame. He looked upward challeng- 
ingly. Then down upon his knees he 
plumped, and, with the Book held aloft 
for a sign, called furiously upon his 
Maker to interfere, to establish His 
servant, to extinguish His enemy. 
Daniel, too, could put the power of the 
Almighty upon trial! 





Never, people afterward recalled, had 
they seen their minister so inspired, so 
impressive, as he was upon that fate- 
ful Wednesday. He swept them off 
their feet; caught in the current of his 
utterance, terror shook his hearers. 
There arose, then, cries, groans, pray- 


ers, pleadings ; one heard choking gasps, 
saw immobile faces stripped of life- 
long masks, and left naked to emotion. 

Suddenly, in the midst of a flaming 
outburst, Daniel stopped dead short; 
the ensuing silence fell like a heavy 
weight. Now he leaned forward, his 
outstretched arm menacing, like the rod 
of wrath. 

“There’s them’—he spoke with slow 
and awful distinctness—“there’s them 
that thinks to flout the call an’ the 
power o’ God. They lead others astray. 
They fiddle an’ they dance for Belial, 
same as if they didn’t have any souls 
at all to be saved. Listen: They’ll 
find out they got souls to be damned 
when God calls ’em quick into judg- 
ment. As He’s aimin’ to call ’em! I 
tell you to-night as He’s goin’ to call 
em!” 


He had the sure impressiveness of _ 


an ambassador extraordinary deliver- 
ing an ultimatum of his sovereign’s. An 
electric shock shivered through the au- 
dience. They could not fail to know he 
spoke of Aaron, good for nothing but 
to make music for sinful merrymaking. 

“Nobody c’n mock God A’mighty! 
Fiddlin’ an’ pipin’ sounds pretty, an’ 
fools like to listen, an’ forget what 
they’d better remémber. But the fools 
ain’t so bad; it’s their leaders that hell’s 
waitin’ for with its mouth wide open. 
An’ it'll get what tt’s waitin’ for! 

“They that’s stumblin’blocks an’ 
snares has got to be removed. An’ I 
tell you plain to-night, they will be!” 
His voice rose like a trumpet: “Judg- 
ment, Lord, judgment! I'm callin’ on 
you for judgment! Even if it’s upon 
the son o’ my mother an’ the brother 
0’ my flesh, let it come! It'll be just 
an’ righteous, an’ I’d shout, ‘Thy will 
be done!” 

His mother’s mouth set in lines of 
stern approval. She might have been 
Jephthah’s wife, agreeing to her own 
child’s cruel fate. But over Eve’s sweet 


and delicate face swept a pale wave of 

























revolt and reproach and dissent. She 
clasped her hands tightly, her mind 
reeled. 

Daniel was calling down the thunder- 
bolt upon Aaron! Upon Aaron, the 
gentle, the loving; Aaron, with the 
mouth of music, the eyes that saw into 
one’s inmost heart with such tolerant 
tenderness! Eve feared and respected 
Dan, but she loved Aaron; and she 
knew, without being able to explain it 
even to herself, that to love Aaron 
brought to one a something that Dan’s 
presence drove away. When Dan ad- 
monished and advised her, she had 
always been afraid; she surmised, 
vaguely, that God was somewhat like 
Dan, and she was afraid of Him, too. 

She was. never afraid with Aaron. 
Aaron bade her lie still and watch, 
while he called his birds about him; 
pushed aside dead leaves to show her 
the trailing arbutus; and, teaching her 
his gypsy lore, shared with her open- 
handedly, with splendid largeness, his 
knowledge, his curiosities, his thought, 
his comments. With the sweet wisdom 
of the simple of heart, she had learned 
and loved.. She knew that she alone 
understood the maker of music. To 
call down evil upon Aaron filled her 
with sick horror. it was as if one had 
tried to blight the spring tiself, darken 
the fair sunshine, bind the free winds 
with fetters, silence the laughing lips 
of the waters 

When the service ended, and the con- 
gregation surged around Daniel, Eve 
stood apathetically apart, looked at him 
critically, felt that she indeed saw him 
for the first time. 

Thunder was rumbling in the gorges 
before they reached. home. All day 
the sky had threatened, and now a storm 
was brewing. Lying sleepless beside 
her aunt, Eve listened to the first rush 
of the rain; she could hear the rising 
wind, joining forces with the rain, bat- 
tering the roof with increasing fury. 
In Dan’s room a light still burned. 
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Was he praying—and how-was Aaron 
mentioned in those prayers? Eve shud- 
dered. To her excited and fearful im- 
agination, the minister assumed some- 
what of the aspect of a malevolent ma- 
gician, and the unloosed forces of 
nature without were as hungry and 
howling spirits subject to his power. 

For the first time in her life, Eve was 
afraid to pray. To whom, indeed, 
should she pray? Daniel was a minis- 
ter, and Daniel had publicly, quite as 
if he knew God’s mind, prophesied 
judgment upon Aaron. If God had 
told Daniel, if He had listened to Dan- 
iel, how could He hear Eve and save 
Aaron? She felt herself caught as in 
a trap, unjustly, cruelly, without rea- 
son. No matter what Daniel said, or 
what God did, this thing was iniquitous, 
abominable. 

It was still storming fiercely when 
the dawn broke, grayly forlorn. The 
air had again the bitter bite of winter. 
Spring seemed to have vanished. Per- 
haps a judgment had been called upon 
the Spring, too, for having been so glad 
and green and beautiful, for making the 
trees dance in her winds and the waters 
laugh in her sunlight and the stars of 
her flowers shine in her grasses. There- 
fore, winter had béen let loose upon the 
singing sinner ; and now she would have 
to hide and shiver and be sorry, she 
that had been so glad! 

Toward noon the bleak rain ceased, 
and over the whipped and _ harried 
woods hung a watery sky, full of torn 
and,raveled clouds. Aaron had not yet 
returned; nor did he return by night- 
fall; nor had the next day brought him 
back. 

On the morning of the third day, 
Daniel buttressed himself for a dis- 
agreeable duty, and went to the Henry 
house for news of his brother. But 
Aaron had set out for home in the 
rainy dawn after the dance, they told 
him. He was to take the short cut 
homeward, the thread of path that ran 
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along the creek, jumped it across the 
bridge, and picked it up again on the 
other side. 

They found the bridge mere drift- 
wood and the creek a raging torrent, in 
which large logs, and sometimes a tree, 
were tossed and ground like reeds. 
Aaron’s old cap, rain-soaked and for- 
lorn, was lodged on a jagged edge of 
bridge timber; beyond this there was 
no ‘sign of him. Of a sudden, the 
youngest of the Henry boys, who had 
accompanied Dan, broke into a loud 
crying. 

The two women at home received the 
news Dan brought quietly, as if they 
had been expecting some such tidings, 
and were not unprepared. Eve pres- 
ently took the old hat and hid it. She 
touched it with trembling fingers ten- 
derly, as if she still saw beneath it the 
shadowed eyes, the crooked, gay, baf- 
fling smile. 

He had gone! ‘A fierce, implacable 
Something had reached out of the void 
- and crushed him, as Dan had known it 
would. She felt a growing horror of 
aversion for that Something. She felt, 
too, that she could never again bear 
to hear Dan preaching. Her heart was 
empty. Something died out of Eve, 
along with Aaron.- Outwardly «n- 
touched, she became mentally like one 
of those mildewed and melancholy 
Mays whose buds are blighted in the 
promise of blossoming. Gradually, se- 
dately, she withdrew into herself. 
Apathetic and aloof, she opposed Dan’s 
utmost efforts with the terrible obsti- 
nacy of the gentle. 

For power had fallen upon Daniel, 
and tongues of flame. Nothing had 
ever so profoundly moved the moun- 
tain folks as this dramatic drowning of 
Aaron Reeves upon the very night of 
his brother’s prophetic sermon. ‘When 
Daniel appeared among them, there 
clung to his somber shape an aureole 
of awe. They felt that he could speak 
now as one having authority ; God had 
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proven it. Daniel himself understood 
this eyen more than they. Aaron, liv- 
ing, had been his reproach ; but drowned 
and «dead, with a rain-sodden cap on a 
broken bridge for a sign of his fate, 
Aaron became the net of grace in which 
Daniel caught a miraculous draft of 
sinners. Even the graceless Henrys fell 
into this net, and under Daniel’s ob- 
stetric hand were born again. Dan 
knew that Heaven had exalted his horn 
among the mountains, 

Eve was the fly in his pot of oint- 
ment. Smarting under a sense of out- 
raged justice, Eve was as flint to prayer 
and pleading. Not since Aaron’s dis- 
appearance had she been seen in 
church; she was unbribably loyal to the 
lost. 

Only in the woods and fields could 
Eve find any semblance of repose or 
peace. Something of Aaron’s spirit still 
lingered in the lichens against which he 
had leaned; something of his lost mu- 
sic in the vireo’s note in the noon, when 
all other birds are silent; in the brown 
depths of the brook water gleamed such 
shifting flecks as had danced in his 
eyes. Out here, Aaron could draw near 
to her. 

And presently she wondered if per- 
haps there might not be another, milder 
God than Dan’s, a gentle God, whom 
the maker of music had known and 
served with love and laughter and tune- 
fulness. She wondered, too, if this 
might be the secret spring of Aaron’s 
serene joyousness. Perhaps he wished 
her to understand, to share his secret 
with her, as a last gift. 

It may have been the healing waters 
of this secret fountainhead that rounded 
Eve’s angular slightness into soft, deli- 
cious curves, painted upon her cheek 
the flower o’ the peach, ripened and 
deepened the gold of her hair. Daniel 
looked at her wonderingly. Her beauty 
began to trouble him, and he was terri- 
fied by his own thoughts, surging with 
tumultuous tenderness. He besought 
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God to save this precious soul; and in 
the night the young girl’s image rose 
before him, full of gracious lines, se- 
ductive, virginal, and so beautiful that 
his breath came in gasps. 

“You’d ought t’ git married, par- 
son,” one of his deacons shrewdly ad- 
vised him. “It ain’t good for a man 
to dwell alone. No, sir, it ain’t good.” 
He spat reflectively. and fingered his 
goatlike beard. ‘“‘When a man’s single,” 
he confided, “he’s got a proud stomach, 
an’ he arches his neck, an’ he steps out 
lordly, like a two-year-old in a rye 
patch. He’s apt to buck an’ balk, an’ 
he feels like his hind legs e’n kick the 
dashboard off’n all creation. Because 
he ain’t been bitted; because he ain’t 
been proper” chastised an’ chastened. 
The Lord loves them He chastens, an’ 
that’s how come Him to light on mat- 
rimony, to jerk up proud sinners with 
a checkrein.” He oaused again, nar- 
rowing his eyes. “You can listen at me, 
parson. I've tried it twice, an’ I know. 
\n’ I’ve had a mighty fine pair 0’ wives 
in my time, sir, A mighty fine pair 0’ 
wives !” 

\s Dan made no reply, the deacon 
laid his hand upon the young man’s 

2 
arm. 

“That’s a right likely filly you got at 
home, parson,” he said confidentially, 


‘if you could manage her. A eeny mite 
flighty an’ skittish, tossin’ her mane an’ 
layin’ back her ears an’ showin’ the 


whites of her eyes some, so you'd have 
to break her in slow an’ careful. But, 
man, she’s wuth it! You marry her, 
an’ I tell you, sir, that same prancin’ 
filly’ll come to time in a two-forty clip. 
So don’t you worry none about her not 
bein’ ree-ligious now; she’ll be ree- 
ligious then, I betche! A minister’s 
wife, with some dozen or so youngsters, 
is natchelly bound to take to the Lord.” 

Marry Eve? The blood ran racing 
through him. He trembled. But—the 
shadow of Aaron stood between him 
and Eve, between Eve and God, even. 
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For Eve had of late declared herself 
openly. Intractable, she refused flatly 
to be saved. 

“I don’t mind not goin’ to heaven,” 
she had told him frankly, when he had 
passionately pleaded with her to ac- 
company him to church. “I don’t be- 
lieve I want to go to heaven. I couldn't 
feel easy in my mind, seein’ ’s Aaron 
ain’t there, an’ me havin’ to remember 
he’s in hell. It ain’t so much I hate 
God, Dan, as it is I’m finished an’ done 
with Him for quits. His ways ain't 
to my mind, an’ I’m shut o’ Him!” 

The sweat started on the minister’s 
forehead. He looked at her helplessly ; 
before that mild impassivity, all his 
power perished. 

“But—but you're goin’ to hell, Eve! 
My good God, Eve, you're goin’ to 
hell!” he shrilled. 

Eve’s eyes met his placidly. Her 
mild mouth, softly and dewily red, wore 
a slow, reflective smile. 

“Yes, Dan,” said she contentedly, “I 
aim to go to hell. You might just as 
well know it first as last. My mind’s 
set on goin’ to hell.” 

His stricken and ghastly face touched 
her a little. 

“But you go right on an’ get saved 
yo’self, Dan,” she advised him sooth- 
ingly. “An’ after you get saved, you 
can lean out 0’ Abraham’s bosom—ain’t 
it Abraham’s bosom you aim fo get in? 
—an’ shine yo’ new crown spang im 
my eyes. I'll know you’ve got a good 
right to be considerable uppity, an* I 
won't mind bein’ some blinded. I don’t 
reckon I’ll ever mind anythin’ any more, 
once I come again in sight an’ touch 
o’ Aaron!” 

Dan fled, as if a flame of the pit had 
seared him. Eve was possessed; the 
soul of Aaron had entered into her. He 
knew it now, and the sheer horror of 
her fate shook him to the depths. He 
prayed for her, with his forehead in 
the dust. 

With Eve, as with Aaron, he had 
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failed. Though his sheer power had 
dragged many men and women, as by 
the hair of the head, to the altar rail, 
and his fame spread, Daniel knew him- 
self cankered at the core. The irony 
of Aaron’s share in this successful soul- 
saving stung like a lash across the face, 
confronted by the more biting irony 
of the share of both of them in Eve’s 
damnation. ‘For he himself was impli- 
cated. It was he who had called for 
that judgment which, with frightful 
swiftness, had fallen upon Aaron; but 
—it had struck Eve, also, and, in strik- 
ing Eve, had recoiled upon his own 
head. With his own hand, blindly, he 
had helped to push his beloved into the 
bottomless abyss. 

In the three years after Aaron’s 
death, if Dan became a power among 
men, Eve became a beauty among 
women. Even the sinister shadow that 
overhung her could not blind the eyes 
of youth to the fact that she was fair. 
And Eve met the advances of love as 
she had met the admonitions of reli- 
gion—gently, but with impenetrable in- 
difference. 

Daniel felt himself included in this 
rejection. She performed every house- 
hold duty with perfect faithfulness, 
serving him and her aunt with dutiful 
meekness. He could put out his hand 
and touch her; but the real Eve eluded 
him as lightly as if she had been al- 
ready disembodied. The strong man 
stood aghast before this slip of a girl 
who baffled him, lightly tossing salva- 
tion aside, as one might a worm-eaten 
fruit, a faded and odorless flower. 

Hell was very real to Daniel, and 
when he visualized Eve’s sweet flesh 
shriveling in those unfading fires, he 
himself felt them almost physically. 
He was tortured; and this torment that 
he endured because of her increased his 
passion for her. At times despair seized 
him, and he wept. Then a mild won- 
der moved Eve. 

“T don’t see as you’ve got any more 


call to mind me bein’ damned than you 
minded Aaron,” she remarked. “I’m 
willin’, an’ I’m gettin’ used to it, slow 
an’ easylike, but Aaron got took quick 
an’ unbeknownst. You never shed any 
tears for Aaron. You made a fine text 
out 0’ him for yo’self. I guess you bet- 
ter quit mindin’ me, ’cept for the texts, 
too, Dan.” 

Her eyes trailed beyond him indif- 
ferently, wandering to the sky and the 
pines. He wished she had struck him, 
mstead. Never had he loved her so 
much. There arose in him a_ very 
frenzy of hatred against dead Aaron, 
who held living Eve as in the hollow of 
his hand. 

Fighting as he was for her, body and 
soul, Daniel grew wary. «He watched 
her whims, he followed her wanderings, 
as a physician studies every symptom of 
a rare disease. She was at her best in 
the open, he found. Here, putting aside 
aparthy and reserve, she appeared for 
a brief and beautiful interlude as she 
might have been, innocently gay, girl- 
ishly happy. Never had God so ex- 
quisite an enemy! His heart was wrung 
with the pity and the pain of it. 

He, meantime, watched and waited. 
And then, one day, pent-up «passion 
overflowing like the swollen creeks of 
March, he spoke. He caught her arm 
in a shaking ‘grasp, bent toward her his 
white and quivering face, and in a 
hoarse voice, vibrant with emotion, he 
repeated over and over: “I love you! 
I love you!” 

Eve made no attempt to free herself. 
She did not even speak. Slowly, slowly, 
she turned her head, until her steady 
blue eyes. met the young man’s wild 
gray ones. And under that fixed and 
unwavering regard, his hands relaxed, 
fell to his side; he retreated a step or 
two, as if, over her shoulder, there had 
appeared another face, dark, with ironic 
eyes, a Dionysiac smile. With a bellow- 
ing roar of rage and pain, Dan turned 
and fled. 












































Spring was again upon the moun- 
tains, and, as he ran, blossomy boughs 
rained upon him loose and fragrant 
petals, playful winds slapped at him, the 
small, shut fists of the ferns pushed at 
his feet that trampled them.” In the 
air was that odor which is the breath 
of spring. This stir of life and beauty 
hurt him; this gladness from which he 
was excluded tortured him; for it was 
akin to her fairness who was not his, 
but Aaron’s. 

The man flung out impotent, clawing 
hands, lifted to the unmoved sky a dis- 
torted face. Then: 

“Aaron!” he screamed. “Aaron! 
Come out o’ that grave you’re hidin’ in 
—damn you! You rotten coward, come 
on out an’ wrastle with me, ’stead o’ 
skulkin’ behin’ a poor girl’s soul an’ 
pullin’ her down to hell!” He ground 
his teeth, glared about him, whirled, 
balled his fists. “Come on, I tell you! 
You’re loafin’ around somewheres—I 
know yo’ ways, Aaron! You wasn’t a 
man livin’ an’ you ain’t a man dead, but 
in the name o’ God Almighty I’m callin’ 
on you to rise up an’ face me! Aaron! 
Aaron!” All the mountain rang with 
that far-flung, piercing cry. 

He had paused at a point where the 
trail opened airily, making a lane that, 
above, vanished in the sky, and, below, 
And out of 
the green sea below, coming swiftly, 
as if in respénse to that frantic sum- 
mons, appeared a tall figure. Fearlessly 
it advanced; now it was nearing him. 
Through the sudden mist that was 
clouding his vision, he made out a face 
—Aaron’s. Above the roaring in his 
ears, a drawling voice called, naming 
him. 

The grave had loosened him—he was 
here—Aaron 

Dan was too greatly shaken and un- 
strung by the almost unbearable emo- 
tion he had just experienced to face this 
apparition calmly. He was neither 
frightened nor surprised, but he felt his 


disappeared in a green sea 
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senses forsake him. His eyes stared 
giassily ; inarticulately, without words, 
his lips moved. Fer a second he stood 
thus; then he wavered and fell. 

He came to with his head upon a 
stone pillow and a wet handkerchief 
upon his forehead. Smells of new 
grasses and of warm earth stole to his 
nostrils; a faint and fairylike tinkle of 
falling water soothed his ear. He was 
lying in a _ sun-and-shadow-dappled 
glade, the haunted glade in which Eve 
had danced to Aaron’s fluting. Frown- 
ing, he turned his head. And there, his 
hands clasped around his knees, his face 
lifted to the breeze that stirred his thick 
hair, sat Aaron. Dan was conscious of 
a distinct sense of disappointment ; here 
was neither woe, nor sign of retribution _ 
or of remorse. If anything, perdition 
had improved Aaron, given him a pleas- 
ing grace of bearing, lending him poise. 

“Just the same!” said Dan, groaning. 
“Not even judgment could change him! 
Lost, lost!” 

“T heard you callin’ me,” said the 
ghost, “’way down yonder.” He 
nodded downward. “Funny, your 
knowin’ I was about! So I called back 
—an’ you keeled over like dead. Scared 
me for the minute. Feelin’ all right 
now?” His manner was very affable. 

Dan struggled to a sitting posture. 

“It ain’t how I feel,” he spat out 
fiercely, “that counts. You ain’t been 
called up out o’ hell to talk about my 
feelin’s. It’s what you’ve done to Eve 
you’re here to answer for.” And he 
darted at his brother a look of rage and 
hate. 

“Eve?” Aaron’s voice was flutelike. 
“Eve? What in the name of creation 
could I do to Eve, Dan, when I’ve been 
yonder, an’ she’s been here?” 

“You could damn her,” said Dan, 
white-lipped, “an’ you’ve done it. 
Wasn’t it enough to be drowned an’ 
dead an’ damned yo’self without drag- 
gin’ Eve along 0’ you?” 

“T did come mighty near bein’ 
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drowned an’ dead,” said Aaron readily 
enough. “For the rest, you might know 
what you’re talkin’ about, but I’m sure I 
don’t.” 

Dan’s heart stood still. 

“Aaron!” he said huskily, “at the 
very worst, you wasn’t ever a -liar. 
Speak the truth, now, for God’s sake. 
Aaron, ain’t you dead?” 

Aaron began to laugh, but stopped, 
moved by Dan’s outburst of agony. 
For, as Dan grasped the truth, his firm 
ground of fixed belief shifted under his 
feet in a moral earthquake. Prayer and 
faith had. been vain; there had been 
no judgment; the Almighty had not 
reached out of the storm to. sweep the 
graceless sinner into oblivion. Futile, 
futile, that which had moved men’s 
‘hearts to repentance! Power, reputa- 
tion, conversions, all, all, had been 
builded upon a lie! The one faint gleam 
in his blackness was that he was free 
now of all share in Eve’s eternal down- 
fall. Even that could not compensate 
for the wreck of his career. 

While he lay prone upon his face, 
Aaron, drawing nearer, began to speak. 
He asked no questions ; he merely began 
to talk, pleasantly, as to one interested, 
about himself. 

“Looked like, when I came to on the 
wet ground where I’d been tossed by 
that ragin’ river that’d taken me an’ the 
somethin’ came to 
I lay there an’ won- 


bridge together, 
along with me } 
dered an’ wondered what I’d been saved 
for, what I was good for, anyhow. 

“The thought came to me I’d best not 
go home for a spell, seein’ as I’& just 
keep on worryin’ you an’ mother. You’d 
think me drowned, o’ course. You 
wouldn’t know I was out in the world 
tryin’ to swim in real, deep water. An’ 
if I went under for good an’ all, you 
wouldn’t know that, neither. 

“T got to thinkin’ about one time 
when I was a little shaver, an’ was 
tryin’ to make me a banjo out o’ a 
gourd, havin’ it all fixed in my head. 














You came along an’ insisted you must 
show me how to do it. My way wasn’t 
right, you said. You didn’t know any- 
thin’ about music—an’ I did; but that 
didn’t count. You aimed to get me to 
make that banjo yo’ way ’stead o’ mine. 
Well, you got me to make it yo’ way 
—an’ it wouldn’t play. It never did 
have any music in it, because I’d bun- 
gled it, followin’ yo’ mind ’stead 0’ 
mine, when it was my mind that thought 
music an’ not yo’s. Seemed to me, 
lyin’ there all spent an’ draggled, I was 
some considerable like that banjo my- 
self, Dan. I’d never in this world play 
a real tune if I couldn’t make myself 
after my own mind. An’ so I started 
out to see if I couldn’t do it. 

“Didn’t look like I was good for any- 
thing’, anywhere. ‘What can you do, 
young feller?’ says folks I asked to let 
me work for ’em, when they wasn’t 
turnin’ me off without askin’ me any- 
thin’ at all. An’, Dan, in a way all you 
folks’d been dead right about me. I 
couldn’t do anythin’—nothin’ that 
counted, anyways. So they sent me 
away, quick. I got to be right smart 
hungry. 

“I came of an evening to a shop with 
three gold balls over it~—-we ain’t none 
of ’em in our parts yet. An old fellow 
was sittin’ in the door—a Jew, with a 
[ looked at 
him, an’ his eyes was mighty kind— 
mighty kind! I wasn’t what you’d call 
likely, me bein’ in torn clothes, an’ with 
the look o’ bein’ hungry, but I ‘stopped 
an’ asked him if-there wasn’t anythin’— 
anythin’—he’d let me do for him. 

“*What can you do, my son?’ says 
he. ‘My son!’ Just like that! 

“*T can play,’ says I, ‘on anythin’ 
that’s got a note o’ music in it. I can 
make birds think I’m another bird 
whistlin’ back to ’em; I know where 
every nest’s hid an’ how many eggs is 
in it; an’ there ain’t a livin’ thing I 
ain’t real friends with—’cept folks. An’ 
I'd love them best of all if they’d let me, 


gray beard an’ a skullcap. 
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father,’ says I, ‘but they won’t. For the 
things I can do ain’t the things they 
want done—not to pay their money out 
for, leastways. Folks back home said 
all along I wasn’t good for anythin’, but 
somehow I couldn’t agree with ’em. An’ 
—now the folks here seem to think 
same as the folks back yonder.’ I 
guess I gulped a little over that, bein’ 
terrible low in my mind. 

“Oh, they do, do they?’ says the old 
man, pullin’ his beard an’ lookin’ at me 
over his specs. ‘Well, come in,’ says 
he. ‘You.see that fiddle over there, on 
the top shelf, lyin’ all by herself like a 
lady, in a velvet bed? Take her down,’ 
says he, ‘an’ let her speak up for you. 
An’ if so be you’re a ne’er-do-weel an’ a 
born liar, like most born liars are,’’says 
he, ‘she’ll tell on you. But if your eyes 
tell the truth, boy, she’ll prove it for 
you, an’ nothin’ else’ll suit her.’ 

“So I reached me down an old, old 
fiddle. Dressed up like a grand lady 
she was, with mother-o’-pearl an’ hand 
carvin’, but under it her beautiful an’ 
shinin’ shape was pure an’ lovely an’ 
curved like a sweet girl’s. An’ I loved 
her with all my heart, at sight. 

“] forgot I was hungry an’ dirty an’ 
mortal tired an’ faint. I felt like a man 
that’d been given the love o’ his heart 
after years o’ pinin’ for her, when I 
I suspi- 
cioned she wasn’t none too anxious to 
hear me tinkerin’ away at other folks’ 
music; she wanted to listen to what 
little music was in me myself, that'd 
come out in tunes. Now an’ then I’d 
made ’em, times I’d seen the wild pink 
roses showin’ themsélves for just a 
shinin’ mornin’, like the little sweet chil- 
dren that’s soon to die; or I’d been 
watchin’ my butterflies drift over the 
hedges, like flyin’, livin’ flowers them- 
selves; or I’d seen the cricket’s wings 
sort o’ grow out o’ a lump of nothin’ 
under my eyes, an’ knew I’d caught the 
Lord at His workin’; or maybe my 
birds’d been callin’ me an’ flutterin’ 


got my fiddle in my hands. 
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about me, iovin’, friendly. So I played 
’em. An’ that old, old fiddle, she knew 
’em every one, better’n I did. Remem- 
bered ’em, as if she’d been a singin’ 
child herself, out in the April fields, 
long, long ago, an’ was cryin’ glad to 
hear ’em once again, now she was old. 
Came alive, she did. 

“Man, you could hear my birds nest- 
buildin’, in the spring, an’ sheer burstin’ 
with the joy o’ livin’ an’ lovin’ an’ work- 
in’, An’ there was all the little, young, 
rustlin’ leaves, an’ the dogwood, all in 
white, an’ the wind rock-a-byin’ in the 
pines, an’ the brook water singin’ in the 
sun, an’ every livin’ thing rejoicin’ just 
because it was livin’; not askin’ why, 
you understand, but just takin’ life an’ 
bein’ glad for what it’d been given. 
She was a witch, that fiddle. She'd 
heard an archangel singin’ in the morn- 
in’, I reckon, an’ she’d caught herself a 
soul out 0’ it. 

“When I’d finished, my old man’s 
eyes was shinin’ behind his specs. 

“‘Didn’t I tell you,’ says he, tri- 
umphant, ‘that you couldn’t lie to her?’ 
An’ he pointed to the fiddle ; only she’s a 
violin, an’ him that made her with all 
the cunnin’ o’ his hand an’ all the love o’ 
his heart’s been dead an’ dust this five 
hundred years. 

“*An’ now,’ says the old fellow, ‘be- 
fore we talk any more, my son, we must 
eat.’ 

“Then I remembered how hungry I 
was; an’ when they fixed a place for me 
at their table, I—I put my head down 
against it an’ cried like a child. Il 
couldn’t help it. Charity’s an acquired 
grace with some Christians, but it’s a 
habit o’ heart with most Jews. That’s 
natural I reckon, seein’ it began in the 
heart of a Jew. 

“So they kept me. Her name’s 
Bertha, an’ his is Jake; but I got to 
callin’ ’em ‘mother’ an’ ‘father.’ They 
hadn’t ever any children, so I guess we 
won’t none of us break off. 

“When I got to lookin’ some decenter, 
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he telephoned for a friend, a man that 
runs a vaudeville theater. So I played 
for him, too, an’ whistled like my 
birds’d taught me. Dan, Dan, it was 
bein’ able to do somethin’ worth while, 
after all! They said I was a ‘find.’ So 
I was tried out at that theater—an’ I 
took. People liked me an’ my bird 
whistlin’ an’ my field music, right from 
the start, after they’d once heard us, an’ 
they’ve kept on likin’ us ever since. 
They don’t seem to get tired o’ listenin’ 
to us; it’s me that’s tired enough when 
I get away. 

“T stayed at that theater a long time, 


bein’ what’s called a ‘feature’ there, . 


livin’ with my folks over the shop, very 
peaceful an’ happy together, an’ study- 
in’ with my teachers day an’ night. 
Lord, how glad I was to learn what 
they could teach me! 

“Two years I stayed there, an’ then I 
went on circuit, playin’ all over the 
country. I’d the old violin for my own 
then, for father said he couldn’t think 
0’ partin’ us two. ‘I’d been growin’ up 
for her, an’ she’d been waitin’ for me, 
these twenty lonesome years. So I 
found, Dan, that there was more room 
for me in the world than I could fill, for 
I could make folks happy through her. 
Things I’d thought of in the woods an’ 
fields, things I’d dreamed of an’ wanted 
to tell, but couldn’t, she sang out loud 
for me so’s folks could hear an’ under- 
stand. 

“She’s told ’em to high an’ low an’ 
good an’ bad an’ rich an’ poor, an’ 
they’ve blessed her—an’ me. They 
gave me considerable money—more’n 
I’d ever thought I’d see, much less have. 
An’ the newspaper fellows, they came 
an’ heard her, an’ talked with me some, 
an’ then they went away an’ wrote all 
about her, an’ me, an’ they told folks 
‘Just Aaron’ had what’s called ‘genius.’ 
For, ‘What’s your name?’ says folks. 
‘Just Aaron!’ says I. An’ so”—he 
chuckled—‘“Just Aaron’s a_ genius, 


Dan! 





“But come spring, an’ I’d hanker for 
home. Seemed like I could hear mother 
movin’ about in the kitchen in the 
mornin’ an’ smell bacon an’ coffee. An’ 
—I always heard little Eve callin’ to 
me, in my dreams. ’Tain’t a night I 
haven’t heard Eve callin’ an’ callin’, 
An’ I wanted to hear you givin’ it to 
us sinners, straight from the shoulder, 
Dan. I’ve heard some considerable 
preachers in the towns, but they ain’t 
none o’ ’em got the sort o’ real power 
like’s in you. I guess you’ve got that 
same thing they call. genius, too. An’ 
havin’ proved myself to myself, I aimed 
to come home for a spell. An’—I 
aimed to come for Eve.” 

Then Dan told him, rage and shame 
and humiliation bringing a burning and 
cruel red to his cheeks in the telling. 
For had not the God of his faith made 
a mock of him, cast him off? 

Aaron, listening and understanding, 
shook his head, laid a consoling hand 
upon his brother’s. His eyes were ex- 
quisitely gentle. 

“Dan,” said he softly, “Dan, brother, 
no! A billion million times, no! It’s 
you that ain’t been playin’ fair with 
yo’ Maker. You’ve been tryin’ to 
mortal blind yo’self, squintin’ at black 
rage an’ hate an’ death an’ damnation, 
with yo’ back to the light. Just turn 
around an’ face things, Dan. ’Tain’t so 
much justice an’ judgment can some- 
how keep things straight an’ good an’ 
right an’ beavttiful ; it’s somethin’ higher 
an’ holier—love, Dan, love. Love that 
holds fast an’ sure in the dead black o’ 
night, always workin’ so’s there'll be 
light in the mornin’. Love, Dan, love!” 

Then he reached for a case leaning 
against a tree and took from it an old, 
old violin. 

Softly, like a spirit, the old brown 
violin began to sing, moved by the liv- 
ing touch of genius; consoling, healing, 
regenerating, rejoicing, breathing power 
and peace. Softly, like a spirit, music 
stole silver-footed through the moun- 
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tain woods and was at home with the 
spring upon them. 

The girl wandering there  discon- 
solate, with a heart of stone in her 
young bosom, for all the green growth 
about her, heard the sound and trem- 
bled. Light leaped into her eyes; her 
lips parted. 

“That’s Aaron!” she  oreathed. 
“That’s Aaron!” and ran toward the 
glade they two had‘loved. Always she 
had divined that if ever he could come 
back, it would be there that he must 
make himself known. 

It was Dan she saw first. And then a 
man in a brown suit, bareheaded, with 
a lifted face upon which the light shone, 
and under his chin a Violin. The carpet 
of last year’s pine needles deadened the 
sound of her light feet, and she drew 
nearer, unperceived, panting a little 
from her upward run, her hands about 
a pine’s slim, brown body. Then it was 
she heard the violin call to her, Pve, 
softly, very clearly, very insistently, 
saying over and over again all that 
Aaron had once told her. 

Doubt and despair slipped from her, 
outworn and outgrown sheaves, pushed 
aside by a green inflorescence, the little 
new bursting buds of hope. She felt 
the fresh dew of her youth upon her. 
There was no cold and cruel judgment, 
no horror of death. She wished to sing, 
to shout, to laugh, to clap her hands 
childishly ; for she could hear her loos- 
ened heart’s high “Praise! Praise! 
Praise!’ mounting skyward, with the 
voice of the violin, in a lyric and lark- 
like rapture. For God was in His 
heaven—and it was spring—and Aaron 
had come back! 

Dan, too, heard that clear, insistent 
call. The hours he had spent with in- 
nocent Eve among the fields, in the 
mountain woods; other darker days of 
bitterest doubt; nights of anguished 
prayer; the sad torment of unreturned 
affection; the newer and more bitter 
humiliation; the false pride laid in the 


dust; “and, intertwining this, the 
poignant relief of being free of Eve’s 
damnation—all this had prepared and 
humbled Dan to hear and to understand. 

Now the voice spoke articulately. He 
heard words; they were alive, as Aaron 
was alive, as all things are alive in all 
the universe. Holily, healingly alive. 

“The love of God—and the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ—and the fellow- 
ship of the Holy Ghost—be with us. all 
—forevermore—Amen.” 

This, this was the final judgment, the 
judgment of spring—life, not death. 
One knew it now unforgettably, as 
Aaron, who made music because of it, 
had known. “The love of God Ya 

At that a thing that had lain 
shrouded, corpselike and sepulchered, in 
Dan’s breast, of a sudden stood up and 
sang like a seraph. It put a new face 
upon all things, easily filled the over- 
arching skies. Something tremendously 
and awesomely big and real and vital, 
the exquisite miracle that-changes the 
water of common life into the wine of 
immortality ; not to be put into words; 
too tremendous for any words. For al- 
though a common man’s heart may har- 
bor and hold it, only the morning stars, 
when they sing together, can give it 
voice. 

Aaron ceased playing. His eyes, curi- 
childlike in their clear candor, 
wandered loverlike about the familiar 
woods. And there, among green leaves, 
pink and White like the mountain laurel, 
Eve’s face blossomed out at him. 

But Dan had leaped to his feet. 

“Glory!” he shouted, and flung out 
his arms in an all-embracing gesture. 
“Born again! No cuttin’ off o’ a man 
without mercy nor hope nor pity— 
nothin’ but just me like a fool tryin’ 
to blacken the love o’ God! - Give me 
breath to spread the tidin’s! [I’ve come 
alive! I’ve come alive!” He turned a 
morning face upon the violinist—and 
then he saw Eve. 
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Aaron had risen, and was holding out 
his hand, with a beckoning and coaxing 
gesture, as to a dear and beloved child. 
And with a soft and happy cry, Eve ran 
to him, clung to him, and lifted. to his a 
face all sweet and shining and pearly 
pure and full of love and faith. 


The minister stood and watched 


them, as with eyes of a larger vision. In 
that new, glorious flowering of faith 
was no room for the canker of hate, the 
gall of jealousy. 


Gallantly, almost joy- 
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fully, Dan made his renunciation; and 
the pain of it was not without a certain 
sweetness, a promise of peace. 

“Aaron,” said he, and though his eyes 
were a thought wistful, his voice was 
bell-like, “Brother Aaron, play once 
more, for God gave you the power o’ 
sweet sound to work for His glory. 
Play ‘Coronation,’ play ‘Coronation,’ 
Aaron, for Eve an’ me. For you've 
come home alive—and we that was 
blind see.” 


ey 


HOPE ETERNAL 
TWILIGHT with late winter stood 


At mine either hand, a twain 


Sad as I, the while the wood 


Cowered ’neath impending rain. 


Pure—complete—as golden note 


Harpist-plucked, ’mid dingle dun 


Something strange doth thrill my thfoat 


Nearly like to glee! 


For, from yonder drowsing dell, 


Swallow hath upsprung, as fain 
With a final flight to tell 

Spring re-surgeth, nor in vain 
Golden wingeth in the path, 

Pierceth cloud-declining sun. 


Is it my belovéd hath 


Had a thought of me? 




















































HE gentleman with the wide 
shirt front smiled encourag- 
ingly upon his audience. 

“Now, ladies and gentle- 
men, all together, if you 





please!” 

He lifted one white-gloved hand and 
held it poised till the suspense became 
breathless and those who had broadened 
out their chests in preparation had to 


relax and start all over again. Then 
at last it came—the inevitable, the splen- 
did, worn-to-death, but still irresistible, 
melody. 


“It’s a long, long way——” 


The stalls for the most part sat pas- 
sive and rigid, as if they did not know 
quite what was expected of them under 
these trying and unusual circumstances. 
They were as patriotic as the best, but 
when one has paid ten shillings stx- 
pence for one’s seat, one assumes the 
badge of refinement, and refined people 
do not give way to emotion publicly. 
The deadheads were inclined to be 
disgusted. The dress circle gave little, 
awkward smiles and nodded their heads 
to the rhythm, just to show that they 
sympathized, but could not participate ; 
the family circle hummed _  shame- 
facedly ; and the gallery roared. 

Albert Edward roared louder than 
any two men put together. He had a 
right to roar. He, of all men in that 
vast audience, had the most right to 
express his opinions about Tipperary 
and “the sweetest girl.” Indeed, some- 





where at the bottom of his heart, he 
rather resented the proprietary and_pat- 
ronizing attitude of the gentleman with 
the wide shirt front. What right had 
he to go mouthing the thing like that? 
Why didn’t he come out properly and 
sing it like a man—on those long 
marches through mud and rain, mile 
after mile to nowhere in, particular— 
just in order to get fit to go ten better 
than those blighted Huns? That’s what 
Albert Edward wanted to know. 

He glanced around the tightly packed 
circle with a cold scorn for every one 
of those ununiformed shouters. What 
business had they got to claim his song 
or a “sweetest girl”? No self-respecting 
girl ought to so much as look at any 
one of them; and if they had a spark 
of decent feeling, they’d shut up and 
slink out to the nearest recruiting depot. 
As for him, Albert Edward, he had a 
right to “Tipperary’—for he was one 
of Kitchener’s pets—and the sweetest 
girl sat at his side. 

He glanced down at her—for she 
was a little bit of a thing and he was 
sitting very straight—and caught her 
eyes shining on him. Her best Sunday- 
go-to-meeting hat with the highly~col- 
ored red roses was a little bit too much 
over one ear to be correct, but it only 
added to her look of glowing pride and 


enthusiasm. He nodded. 
“Fine, ain’t it, Liz?” 
“Fine!” 


The refrain rolled out for the last 
time. The lights went down and the 
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curtain went up, revealing the eccentric 
clowns promised by the program. Al- 
bert Edward leaned forward, with his 
chin buried in his arms. 

A gentle old lady on his right glanced 
surreptitiously at his nice, clean-cut pro- 
file. .She did not quite approve of music 
halls, but her son was going to-morrow 
to a vague, terrible region called “the 
front,” and if he had asked her to fly 
with him to the moon, she would have 
endeavored to develop wings in order 
to accompany him. 

Because of that same son she looked 
at Albert Edward with tender eyes. 
She wondered—after the fashion of 
gentle old ladies—of what he was think- 
ing—of the vulgar clowns or of the dis- 
tant battlefields where his brothers, at 
that very moment, were meeting their 
destiny without flinching and where his 
destiny, too, awaited him? She won- 
dered about his mother and if he said 
his prayers. 

Albert Edward would have been sur- 
prised had he known of her musings. 
He would have been surprised had he 
known that any one took a personal 
interest in him. He was proud enough, 
but in a curiously impersonal sort of 
way—not of himself, but of some vast, 
tremendous thing that he had chosen to 
represent at all costs. As to his own 
reflections, they were neither of the bat- 
tlefield nor of his mother nor of any- 
thing in particular. 
the grotesque gyrations of the clowns 
with breathless interest, and only sub- 
consciously busying himself with the fu- 
ture. Rather to his own surprise, he 
turned suddenly to the girl beside him. 

“Oh, Lor’!” he said. “Don’t I wish 
I was out there now! Don’t I wish I 
could ’ave my whack at them scally- 
wags !” 

“Well, you’re goin’ to-morrow, 
bert. Ain’t that time enough?” 

“To-morrow!” he growled disgust- 
edly. “It'll be weeks ’fore I get to the 
trenches. And ’oo knows?—all them 


He was watching 


Al- 
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brutes may be dead and buried by then. 
Just my luck! Why didn’t I go right 
orf?” 

His tone was reptessed and bitter, 
and the girl looked away from him, 
staring hard at the lighted stage with 
blank eyes. 

“’Ow was I t’ know, Bert, as ‘ow 
they’d want you so bad?’ It seemed 
sort of unfair—you such a kid—and 
and xt 

“Kid! Garn! 
I as good as any of them? 
isher is. You're a nice sort!” 

She made no answer, but her head 
drooped, and his heart melted toward 
her. 

*’Ere, don’t snivel, Liz. You know 
I don’t mean nothin’. It makes a chap 
sort o’ sour to read abart fellows comin’ 
7ome and tellin’ ’ow they wiped out 
’arf a dozen blokes with one ’and, and 
me not done nothin’. But wimming 
never understand.” . 

“T do, Bert,” she whispered huskily. 
“IT do—s’ ’elp me. I’m—I’m glad you’re 
goin’.” 

“Are yer?” 

She nodded dumbly, and he stretched 
out his hand and grabbed hers and held 
it tight down on his knee. 

“You’re a good sort, Liz. Don’t you 
worrit. Look at that there josser with 
the red nose standin’ on t’other chap’s 
it? 





And if I were, ain’t 
Any Brit- 


"ead! Smart, ain’t 


“Bit of orl right!” she agreed, with 
simulated enthusiasm. 

To the tender delight of the gentle 
old lady, he held Liz’s hand with an un- 
flagging zeal for the rest of the per- 
formance, only letting go for an instant 
to applaud vigorously at some facetious 
remark leveled at a much-beridiculed 
but ubiquitous individual in shining ar- 
mor, who unfortunately was not pres- 
ent. 

“Shinin’ armor!” said Albert Ed- 
ward. “Wait till we get at ‘im! We'll 
make ’is armor shine!” 
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The girl laughed—not very steadily 
—and his grip on her hand tightened. 

“Lor’, don’t you tike it so serious, 
Liz! This ain’t a bloomin’ funeral!” 
he encouraged. 

In the interval, a “pal” in the third 
row offered him a drink, and, to the 
old lady’s grief, he didn’t mind if he 
did. But she might have trusted him. 
At the bar, Albert Edward fully re- 
tained his dignity. He drank to the 
sweetest girl and to the “wipin’ out of 
them there blighters,” but he shied at 
the more patriotic toasts, partly because 
there was within him a curious, almost 
religious, shyness about this vast, tre- 
mendous thing that he represented, 
partly because Kitchener was “that 
down on treatin’,” and on drinks gen- 
erally. 

“Makes a fellow all sorts of a rot- 
ter,’ said Albert Edward, “and to-mor- 
row I’m orf.” 

The miscellaneously clad youths 
cheered him, and what he thought of 
them was expressed tersely to Liz on 
his return. 

“Makes me sick,” he said. 

At the end of the performance, when 
the band played “God Save the King,” 
they both stood up—Albert Edward 


' sternly at attention—while the objects 


of his scorn pushed past him. Albert 
Edward felt strangely sobered. As they 
came out onto the dimly lit streets, a 
newsboy with the last edition wriggled 
his way through the eddying crowd, 
shouting raucously : 

“Germans driven back with ’eavy 
lorses! Great victory!” 

Albert Edward bought a copy and 
carried it to the light of one of the re- 
maining lamps. Liz clung to his arm, 
trying to catch a glimpse of the head- 
lines, which he was devouring with such 
hungry eyes. 

“Bert—is it really true 

“O’ corse it’s true! Why, ’ere it 
is, black and white—‘Germans in full 
flight.’ ’Sides, Wotcher think? They 
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can’t stand up to us! Any one’d know, 
when we came along, they’d do a scoot. 
Why, there was a chap I ’eard of in 
the Blankshires just roped in fifty of 
em single-’anded. They came like lambs 
and were jolly glad to come. Skunks! 
We'll give ’em socks, though!” 

They walked on for a moment in 
silence. The girl’s head was bent, and 
once she stumbled. He looked down at 
her anxiously. 

“T say—wot’s up, old girl?” 

“I dunno—I was thinkin’ of them 
’eavy lorses.” 

“Well, they ain’t ours, are they?” 

“No-o-o. I was thinkin’—if any- 
thin’ ’appened to you, Bert, ’ow I'd 
feel. I’d—I’d just break me ’eart, I 
would, straight. I suppose there’s a 
girl or two over there ’as—’as got a 
broken ’eart over them there lorses.” 

Albert Edward muttered impatiently : 

“Wimmings is orl alike—always 
thinkin’ of ’earts and such. ’Oo cares 
wot ‘appens to them ’Uns? They de- 
serve all they get, they do—low-down 
rotters! If you knew wot I knew ne 

He broke off, and another silence in- 
tervened. Arm in arm they passed out 
of the crowded thoroughfares into the 
quieter back streets leading eastward. 
He had “special leave” on this, his last 
night in England, and he could see her 
home. He was glad—gladder than he 
had expected to be—that the parting 
was still half an hour’s walk away. The 
early elation had passed. Something 
that was like the grip of a cold, mer- 
ciless hand tightened on his heart. The 
glamour and glitter—even the stern 
magnificence of duty—faded into the 
chill mists rising from the river. He 
drew a deep breath, trying to throw off 
that suddenly arisen specter of lone- 
liness, and with something that was 
half tenderness, half an instinctive, boy- 
ish need of human nearness, he put his 
arm around the girl and drew her close 
to him. 

“You ain’t afraid, Liz?” 
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“No-o-o.” 

“Wot's there to be afraid of?” he 
questioned of the darkness. “I’ll come 
back orl right.” 

Of course he would. Things hap- 
pened to other chaps, but that was dif- 


ferent. He was different—not better 
or worse, but just different. Things— 
he covered them with vagueness— 


wouldn’t happen to him. Yet, as they 
crossed the bridge, he added: 

“And if I don’t—well, I ain’t afraid. 
I'd rather clear out that way than most 
ways. There’s some sort of good in 
it, ain’t there? You know wot it’s for. 
You quit of your own accord, like. 
Most ways you’re kicked out.” 

Silence again. He was struggling 

‘with his own theories of life and death. 
The girl beside him shivered. 

“Cold, Liz?” 

“No, I was just thinkin’ again. 
Bert, you wouldn’t kill a dawg, would 
yer? Wotcher want t’ kill people for? 
Wot’s it all abart ?” 

There was a wistful pleading in her 

voice that reached down deep into some 
hidden, unexplored region of himself. 
In the ranks, in the barracks, he had 
not thought of such things. There it 
had all seemed simple and straightfor- 
ward. To-night it was as if his soul 
had been stripped bare and stood shiv- 
ering before the winds of bitter uncer- 
tainty. He tried to remember all he 
had read and heard—all the leading ar- 
ticles of all the evening papers, all the 
tags and catch phrases of the music 
* halls. Yet, as he tried to formulate 
them into coherent reasons, they failed 
him. They did not express the vast, 
mysterious something that he obeyed. 
A glaring poster, stuck against the win- 
dow of a public house, drew his atten- 
tion—“Your King and Country Need 
You.” He jerked his thumb at it. 


“T reckon that’s abart the top and 
bottom of it,” he said gruffly. 

He knew then that he had said all 
that lay in his power. 
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The lights of the fish barrows and 
the fragrance of their wares cheered 
him. He swaggered just a little as they 
made their way through the idle crowd 
—not because of any self-importance, 
but as a kind of defense against the 
smothered ache in the region of his 
heart. As they turned into the narrow 
back street where was Liz’s home, he bit 
his lip hard. The half hour had really 
come to an end. 

They stood facing each other, close 
to the palings, and found nothing to 
say. At last, very timidly, she thrust 
something into his hand. 

“It’s. for you, Bert. I ’ad it took 
for you—speshul. A chap in the 'Igh 
Street did it—two for sixpence—and 
in me best ’at, too!” 

He looked at the little square of card- 
board, though in the darkness he could 
see nothing. 

“By gum! Ain’t that prime? ' You 
look that spry, you do, Liz! [I tell 
you wot—lI’ll carry it ‘ere, in me inside 
pocket. It'll bring me luck, Liz——” 
He stopped short, conscious that his 
voice had grown high-pitched and wa- 
vering, and that a desperate struggle 
was going on close beside him. “Liz 
"Ere, don’t tike it like that. It 





’ad to be. It ain’t nice, per’aps, but 
we’ve got to show them ’Uns ’ow to be- 
ave And when it’s done, I'll come 


and settle down quiet and peacefullike 
—in that little ’ouse we thought of. I 
will—I promise yer. Why, Liz, them 
blokes cawn’t ’it a ’aystack at twenty 
yards. And when it comes to a stand- 
up fight”—he tried to laugh—‘“yours 
truly’ll be there first, you bet!” 

She made no answer. He put his 
arm around her shaking shoulders, 
thankful for the darkness that hid his 
face from her. The minutes were slip- 
ping past, though he clutched desper- 
ately at them. It seemed incredible 
that the end of their last day together 
had really come. . 

“Liz, we’re goin’ to ’ave fine times 




















together, we are. And you'll be that 
proud—me with me chest covered with 
medals and things g 

He was not boasting—he scarcely 
knew what he was saying. She lifted 
her face to his. 

“T am proud now—I am! Gawd 
bless you, ol’ chap!” 

“°E will—don’t you worrit, ’E’s with 
us, right enough. That’s sure. Take 
care o’ yourself, Liz—an’—an’ Gawd 
bless you, too!” 

They clung to each other for one 
long, reckless, desperate minute. Then 
she tore herself out of his arms and 
stumbled up the steps of the drab little 
house. He heard the jarring, tortured 
sound of her sobs. 

“Liz “9 

The door slammed. The sobs were 
shut off from him. But he did not 
move. He funked the bright lights— 
the curious crowd. He stood there, 
holding to the railings, not knowing 
that she watched him with half-blinded 
eyes from the unlit window. Nor did 
he know that his own cheeks were wet. 
But presently he squared his shoulders 
and screwed up his lips and turned on 
his heel with military smartness. 








“It’s a long, long way——” 

The first bar quavered—shook pit:- 
fully. The second rang true, bravely 
confident. 


He was just twenty, and it was his 
last night in England. 


Il. 


At first it had been no more than a 
tiny cloud—a mere speck on the hori- 
zon. A few of the older men had no- 
ticed it and shaken their heads, their 
lips significantly compressed, their eyes 
smoldering with old, half-forgotten 
fires. But the vast majority had gone 
about their work in the peaceful valley, 
and had thought more of the harvest 
and the long winter to come than of 
the rumors that the gendarme had 
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brought to the bierstube of the village 
gasthaus. 

Magda Lanle knew nothing about it 
at all. She did not often go down in 
the valley—indeed, only on Sundays, 
when she put on her big Black Forest 
hat with the red pompoms and her best 
embroidered dress, under which her 
white-stockinged ankles twinkled al- 
luringly. In the solemnly simple little 
church, she took her place among the 
women and peeped shyly across at big 
Fritz in the first row of the men—very 
tall and splendid with his red waistcoat 
and knee breeches. He was quite the 
handsomest man in all the country 
round—anybody could see that—and he 
was Magda’s husband. 

They lived up on the mountainside, 
in a thatched-roof cottage, which 
seemed positively to have grown out of 
the fir trees and to have its roots en- 
twined among theirs—so much was it 
part and parcel of them all. It was 
called the Schlangen-hof because an 
enormous snake had been killed there, 
and Fritz was the Schlangen-bauer, tak- 
ing his name from his home after the 
fashion of the country. As anybody 
could have told you, they were quite big 
people and very much respected. The 
Schlangen-bauers had lived in the little 
brown house on the mountainside for 
hundreds of years, and had even grown 
to a certain wealth, thanks to their 
shrewdness and honesty. 

And Magda Lanle—who had been a 
little nobody at all, a hard-working 
peasant girl in the fields—had captured 
the heart of the only son, and had. be- 
come mistress of the old Hof and the 
envy of all her fellows. She was very 
happy. In the course of time a little 
Schlangen-bauer had made his appear- 
ance, and proved to be almost as hand- 
some as his" father—if such a thing 
were indeed possible. 

Little Fritz was just two years old 
when the gendarme told his story: in 
the village gasthaus, and Magda was 
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much too busy looking after him to 
worry about gendarmes and_ village 
chatter. There was such a lot to be 
done—the pigs and fowls to be fed, 
and the baking and the scrubbing and 
the preparing of the great hayloft for 
the winter store Really one had 
no time for gossip. Yet four days 
‘later, as she sat peeling potatoes and 
crooning an old song to little Fritz, 
whose restlessness knew no other cure, 
the old Schlangen-baiuerin—the mother 
of big Fritz—hobbled up the narrow 
pathway that led to the house. 

Magda looked up and nodded to her. 

“Good day, mother!” 

“Good day, Magda!” The old woman 
stood leaning on her stick and watching 
the child as he rolled in the long grass. 
“T heard thee singing as I came through 
the forest,” she added. 

“Why should I not sing?” Magda 
asked—rather coldly, for she did’ not 
love her mother-in-law as she should 
have done. “The sun is shining so 
brightly.” 

“Hast thou not heard, then?” 
“What should I have heard? 
not been down into the village.” 

“Thy husband might have told thee.” 

“Fritz has been tired of late—too 
tired for idle chatter.” 

The old woman’s wrinkled face 
seemed to become more wrinkled, more 
implacable in its severity. 





’ 
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“Tired? H’m—he did not wish to 
tell you, then. But now you must 
know. News has come from the towns. 
All the nations of the world have 
banded themselves together against us 
—that is what the Herr Pastor says.” 

“And who are the nations of the 
world?” asked Magda cheerfully. 

“T don’t know—the Herr Pastor said 
so many names I can’t remember. But 
they mean to destroy us. They are 
very wicked.” 

“They sound a long way off,’ said 
Magda, and threw a potato skin at 








an intruding hen. “They won’t hurt 


us.” 

The . old 
sternly. 

“Thou art a child, Magda, and I can 
count many, many years. When I was 
younger than thou, | heard the cannon 
boom. [I saw wounded men carried 
through the streets. I smelled powder. 
The groans of the dying are in my ears 
now. My father went with the first to 
drive back the barbarians from our 
land, and he was among the first to die. 
His sword and medal are hanging on 
thy wall.” 

“Yes,” Magda answered. The hand 
with the potato knife sank to her lap, 
and her clear eyes followed a ray of 
sunlight that lit up the grass with a 
fiery-green iridescence. “Yes,” she re- 
peated slowly, “but all that has passed 
and gone.” 

“It has come again,” was the fierce 
answer. “We hounded them back to 
their homes—forty-odd years ago. Now 
they have come with millions and mil- 
lions more to ravage our land and burn 
our crops and our homesteads. Thou 
wilt not sing when they come, Magda!” 

The two women looked each other in 
the face without love. 

“Fritz will protect me,” the girl an- 
swered defiantly, proudly. 

“Fritz will not be here.” 

“Not here?” 

The old Schlangen-baduerin pointed 
her crooked finger down toward the 





woman shook her head 


valley. 

“There is a notice posted on the walls 
of the schoolhouse. To-morrow no 
young man will be left in all the vil- 
lage.” 

“And Fritz?” 

“Will have gone, too.” 

Magda rose slowly to her feet. The 
potatoes rolled on the ground, and little 
Fritz pounced on the biggest and fat- 
test with a crow of joy. But she did 
not heed him. 























“It isn’t true!” she said. “It isn’t 
true!” 

It was as if she were denying the 
existence of God—so' little faith had 
she in her own incredulity, so final and 
complete was the catastrophe that had 
swept down on her from the unclouded 
summer sky. The old woman pressed 
her lips tightly together over the tooth- 
less gums. 

“Fritz is my son,” she said; “my 
flesh and blood. Do you think I climbed 
the mountain to tell lies about him? He 
is going—as a man must. Do not make 
it hard for him, Magda Lanle. And 
take care of that.” She pointed to the 
child. ‘Maybe he is all the accursed 
robbers will leave us.” 

She turned haltingly, and went down 
the winding path that led through 
meadow and forest to the valley. 
Magda watched her till she had disap- 
peared, then bent down and gathered 
up the potatoes. For they were to 
make big Fritz’s supper—his last, per- 
haps, under the old thatched roof. But 
this she did not really believe. 

She caught little Fritz close to her 
heart. 

“It isn’t true!’ she muttered. “It 
isn’t true! It can’t be, for who would 
gather in the harvest?” 

It seemed such a reasonable, unan- 
swerable question. It comforted her a 
little, and she went on peeling potatoes. 
rhe sunshine that had poured down on 
her smooth, gold hair faded and trav- 
eled softly up the stems of the fir trees 
till at last it vanished, leaving a won- 
derful purple gloom. Only in the far 
distance the sunset still glimmered like 
the smoldering embers of a world fire. 

Magda took little Fritz by the hand 
and led him through the kitchen, where 
the hams hung from the blackened raft- 
ers, awaiting their winter smoking, into 
the stube beyond. The square, low- 
roofed room was the finest in all the 
country round. Visitors—foreigners, 
artists especially—came many miles to 
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admire the oak beams, the carved table 
drawn up between the two corner win- 
dows, the huge porcelain stove against 
which they leaned their shoulders while 
they chatted with her in their funny, 
broken German. How gayly she had 
laughed with them and at them! , They 
had seemed nice, honest, odd sort of 
people. But now 

She prepared the evening meal—the 
potatoes and a little broth in a big 
wooden bow! with two wooden spoons. 
She fed little Fritz and put him to bed 
in the wooden rocking cradle, where all 
the Schlangen-bauers had slept in their 
time, and lit the lamp whose light shone 
like a beacon in the darkness for big 
Fritz’s return. Then she stood and 
waited, yielding at last to the long-re- 
pressed agony of suspense. 

She heard heavy footsteps on .the 
path, on the stairs outside. She saw 
his mighty figure in the doorway, and 
still could not move. He came slowly 
into the room, and the light fell on his 
bronzed face. How she loved his big- 
ness—his slow strength! The girls in 
the village had been so envious 
Now, in a blind rush of passion and 
pain, she wished that she had never 
seen him—never loved him. 

He threw his forester’s cap on the 
table. 

“The little mother has been here,” he 
said, in a voice she scarcely recognized. 








“Thou hast heard the news?” 
She nodded. 
“But it isn’t true 
“We go to-morrow—we of the Re- 

serve.” 

“Fritz! Why? What has_ hap- 
pened ?” 

“A horde of savages have flung them- 
selves on us,” he said between his teeth. 
“We are going to drive them back. 
They want to destroy us. They envy 
us our fields, our crops, our homes, our 
strength. They are greedy, wicked dey- 
ils But we shall beat them! With 
God’s help we shall beat them!” 
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“But thou ” She faltered, and 
then, choking back with the stoicism of 
her race the-first outburst of personal 
agony: “But they were here only this 
spring—English people. They sat here 
and talked with me—they played with 
Fritz. They were not cruel or wicked 
—they could not have been.” 

He brought his clenched fist down on 
the table with a crash. 

“They are traitors and cowards!” he 








blazed. “They came here to spy on us 
Well, now they need spy no 
more. Now they shall know what we 


are, and that we shall fight like men.” 
He stopped, drawing a deep breath. 
“Come!” he said curtly. “Let us eat. 
Of what use are words?” 

They sat down, but after the man’s 
muttered blessing both remained indif- 
ferent to the food whose steam rose 
fragrantly between them. Big Fritz 
played idly with his spoon, his head 
resting on his hand, his brows knitted; 
and from time to time disjointed sen- 
tences broke from his compressed lips. 

“L am to rejoin my regiment—the 
One Hundred -and Sixtieth. Karl 
Busch is with me. We shall fight side 
by side. In afew days we shall be in 
France—and then in England. Some 
of us will not get so far—that does not 
matter. God will take care of us.” 

“But the harvest!” she broke in des- 
“Who shall bring in the har- 





perately. 
vest ?” 

It was her last hope—her last trench 
of defense. He looked up at her. 

“Thou shalt,” he said. 

“T—alone ?” 

“Tt is thy duty,” he returned sternly. 
He got up and stood, a_ towering 
shadow, against the light. “If anything 
happens to me,” he said, “thou wilt 
work alone so that the H/of shall come 
to our son, as my father gave it to 
me. Our son must not suffer.” 

“No,” she answered dully. 

She watched him as he moved across 
the room and took down the old sword 





hanging on the wall. Something was 
astir in her—a savage, unreasoning 
spirit of revolt, the instinctive defiance 
of a lioness who sees her mate threat- 
ened by a deadly enemy.- As he came 
back to the light, examining the rusty 
blade, she moved suddenly close up to 
him and laid her-hand on his arm. 

“Thou wilt kill men, Fritz—good 
men with wives and little children. And 
men will try to kill thee. What have 
they or we done? It cannot be right 
to kill = 

“It must be,” he retorted. “The em- 
peror has called. -It is for our father- 
land. We don’t need any other rea- 
son.” 

“Could it not be wrong 

“It is for the fatherland,” he re- 
peated stolidly. “See, this was my 
grandfather’s sword. It has French 
blood on its blade. My grandfather did 
not question, His name is carved on 
the village monument. One day an- 
other monument will be built there to 
those who have fallen, and if my name 
is there, thou wilt be proud and my son 
will be proud ™ 

She cried out in anguished protest, 
and her voice aroused the sleeping child. 
His drowsy, indignant wail silenced 
them. They looked at each other, and 
the man’s face changed. Its robust, al- 
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most aggressive energy broke up, re- 
vealing the sternly hidden peasant soul 
crushed in the grip of a terrible home- 
sickness. 

“Come!” he said harshly. “It is late. 
The child must sleep—and we, too, for 
to-morrow a 

He ‘took down the’ great, old Bible 
from the niche between the windows, 
and laid it open on the table. His wife 
sat down beside him, her hands clasped 
before her. She was calm now, braced 
by his faith, still more by the revelation 
of his pain. He fumbled with the pages, 
and at last his rough, broken voice fell 





on the silence: 














“*The Lord our God be with’us, as 
He was with our fathers He 
looked up. “Yes, that’s sure,” he said. 
“God will go with us. We need fear 
nothing.” 

“And I will bring in the harvest,” 
she whispered. “I will keep the Hof 
for thee till thou returnest. I will be 
brave. Because it is for the fatherland 
and thee. God will help me, too.” 

He nodded, but he did not answer. 
She realized suddenly that he could not, 
and in an instant she was on her knees 
beside him. He turned to her, then, 
without a word—like a broken-hearted 
and buried his face on her shoul- 








boy 
der. 


The sun shone gloriously. With a 
joyous blare of trumpets, the village 
band poured out from the church and 
over the bridge. And behind them came 
the young men—a gay-colored column, 
peasants from all the country round, 
sturdy, bronze-faced sons of the moun- 
tains, gorgeous in their native best, the 
colored ribbons of their old regiments 
streaming from their shoulders. 

On the morning air the church organ 
droned out in solemn exultation an 
old Lutheran hymn. 





Ein feste Burg ist unser Gott—— 

Magda stood in the front rank of the 
women at the side of the old Schlangen- 
She held little Fritz in her 
arms, and, as the stream flowed past, 
he held himself upright and waved his 
litte hands and screamed loudly and 
joyfully. 

A sudden word of command—a rum- 
ble of drums—a halt—and there was 
big Fritz standing almost beside her. 
They looked at each other and smiled. 
The tears and anguish of the night 
were gone. There was faith and hope 
in that swift exchange. 

“Thou must not be afraid,” he said 
quickly. “The pastor has told us how 
bad men are always cowards. The Eng- 
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lish will run when they see our bayo- 
nets. God keep thee!” 
“God keep thee!” she answered. 
Another: roll. of drums—a_ sudden 
hush—a new command—and then the 
crash of the band, a full-throated, tri- 
umphant roar of voices, and the sharp 
beat of marching feet. 
“Lieb Vaterland, magst ruhig sein, 
Es hiitet dich die Wacht am Rhein?” 
Magda turned to the woman beside . 
her, and for that instant, at least, they 
loved each other. 
“IT am proud and glad that he has 
gone,” she said. 
“T would to God I had more sons to 
go,” the old Schlangen-bauerin an- 
swered her. 


IIl. 


Albert Edward thought that a nice, 
clean bullet through a vital part of his 
anatomy would be a joke by compar- 
ison. For fourteen days and fourteen 
nights he had sat on his heels in a pool 
of water which at night froze around 
his ankles and in the daytime soaked 
him to the bone. The only change pos- 
sible was to stand upright, but this was 
not considered a healthy occupation-on 
account of other gentlemen sitting in 
similar pools a few hundred yards 
ahead—gentlemen whose aim _ had 
proved disconcertingly accurate. 

Occasionally Albert Edward peeped 
at them over the edge of “the horse 
trough,” as his salubrious place of resi- 
dence had been nicknamed, and caught 
a glimpse of a spiked helmet well within 
range. At such moments it was an ex- 
citing race between the owner and Al- 
bert Edward as to who should get in 
the first shot. Twice Albert Edward 
fancied he had got home, and once a 
bullet went neatly through his own cap. 
Albert Edward waved that article of 
apparel on the end of his rifle to reg- 
ister a miss. It was with such little 
amenities as these that he kept himself 
alive and human. 
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It must be confessed that he did not 
look human. He had come into the 
“trough” young and vigorous and 
spruce, as only a dandy English soldier 
can be, and now he looked like a wild, 
haggard old man of the woods—caked 
from head to foot in mud, his eyes 
bloodshot and sunken, his chin covered 
with an ugly stubble. At first he had 
been talkative, punctuating his rifle 
practice at the expense of the opposite 
gentleman with good-humored cockney ; 
now he had become reticent. When 
food came his way, he grunted as a 
sign of satisfaction—no more. 

In truth, things did not bear much 
talking about. He and his regiment 
had been a fortnight’s voyage through 
a never-ending inferno of monotonous 
butchery, with only the glimpse of a 
helmet to make the enemy’s existence 
a living actuality. Men fell to the right 
and left—shattered beyond recognition. 
At night the sky was illuminated with a 
hellish briltiancy, and from one mo- 
ment to another it was not possible. to 
tell on whom the bloody hand of de- 
struction would fall next. Yet there 
they had sat in the freezing pools, in- 
active, helpless, waiting for deliverance, 
even if that deliverance were death at 
the bayonet’s point. 

They grumbled when they had the 
energy—but when it was rumored that 
they were to be relieved, the language 
that ran down the length of the trough 
positively warmed the water to a com- 
fortable temperature. In the intervals 
of killing and being killed they had 
sung, and the gentlemen of the opposi- 
tion had responded with gusto. In the 
first week, they actually learned each 
other’s songs, though without words; 
but after that the silence became grim 
and terrible, broken only by the 
dreaded thunder of bursting shells and 
the intermittent crack of the rifles. 

“If we could only get at ’em!” Al- 
‘bert Edward lamented. “Man to man, 
we'd wipe ’em out. It’s this ‘ere pot- 
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ting at one another that ain’t fair to us. 
It’s just machines against machines. 


But you wait, though ” And he 
shook his fist in the direction of the 
spiked helmets. 

That was on the Tuesday. On Wed- 
nesday a change came. They knew that 
something had happened or was about 
to happen. They felt it in their bones 
—in their stiff, aching muscles. Extra 
rations were served out, and the little 
lieutenant crouched at Albert Edward’s 
side was smiling to himself “as though 
’e were goin’ to ’ave the treat of ’is 
bloomin’ young life,” as Albert Ed- 
ward expressed it. 

Then, in the late afternoon, just as 
the dreaded specter of night began to 
creep up along the gray horizon, the 
order came. They answered as if they 
had been waiting only an hour or two, 
with the promptitude and agility of un- 
wearied strength, their numb fingers 
growing supple as they fixed bayonets. 

“Now, men!” the little lieutenant 
shouted. “Now!” 

“Hurrah!” croaked Albert Edward, 
who had lost his voice and could not 
cheer. 

Then he was up and out of the 
trough and running like a madman. 
From that moment he lost all knowl- 
edge of time and space—all personal 





consciousness. The little lieutenant, 
sprinting ahead, went down with a 


groan, and Albert “Edward jumped his 
body as if it had been an obstacle in a 
school race. And he had been fond of 
the little lieutenant. The man on his 
right stumbled and reeled in his stride 
and even pushed blindly in front of 
Albert Edward, who jolted him angrily 
to one side. He saw then that the 
man’s face had been blotted out with 
blood, but the sight caused him to feel 
neither pity nor horror. 

There was indeed only one feeling 
of which he was sure—the grim need 
to come to grips at last—to make good 
those nights and days of patience and 
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endurance, to enforce payment for that 
“scrap of paper,” for all the horrors of 
burned homesteads and innocent suffer- 
ing. He, Albert Edward, who wouldn’t 
have hurt a dog, howled with rage as 
he, with twenty others, reached the en- 
emy’s intrenchments and found them 
empty. A long jump—a_ desperate 
scramble—then up and on again. 

There was no word of command, or 
they never heard it. In the devilish 
din of cannon and rifle, all minor sounds 
were swept away, and each man fought 
for himself. They raced forward—and 
still there was no enemy. Then some- 
thing happened. What it was exactly 
Albert Edward never knew—but it was 
as if a new and deeper hell pit had 
yawned at his feet. From in front and 
from either flank a sheet of flame 
rushed down upon them. 

His companions melted away from 
Albert Edward. -At the time he won- 
dered angrily where they had gone to, 
and it was only afterward that he un- 
derstood. All*that was certain was his 
isolation. Death shrieked in his ear 
and burned his cheek with its hot 
breath, but he never winced or knew 
fear. He even tried to twist his dry 
lips to a whistle as he stood there won- 
dering “wot the devil a chap ort t’ do.” 

Then he caught sight of the shat- 
tered walls of a deserted building to his 
left, and ducked his head and _ bolted 
for it. If he got there alive, ’e’d give 





‘em a taste of ’ell before ’e cleared out, 
was his one coherent thought. And 
the gods were with him, for he passed 
through the storm of lead unscathed. 
The door of the little farmhouse was 
locked, but he battered in the frame- 
work of one of the windows with the 
butt end of his rifle and sprang through. 
Then a growl of triumph broke from 
his lips. For the enemy was there, 
awaiting him. 

For a space of time that seemed in- 
terminable, but was in reality less than 
an instant, the two men stared at 
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each other—then simultaneously fired. 
Neither waited to see the result. The 
distance between them was bridged at 
one bound, and they were at each 
other’s throats, driving their knuckles 
into each other’s flesh with the savage 
lust to kill of famished wolves. 

Albert Edward had been the quicker 
of the two, but he was also the younger 
and lighter built, and the momentary 
advantage was lost. So violent was the 
first impact that they seemed scarcely 
to move—then Albert Edward stumbled 
and they reeled backward and forward 
across the little room, knocking over 
chairs and banging against the wooden 
table. Albert Edward was gasping for 
breath, and a black veil. flicked with 
red began to drop before his eyes. But 
he clung on gamely, swearing and curs- 
ing between clenched teeth while the 
blood drummed in his ears and the ter- 
rible hands at his throat tightened. 

Then, like an inspiration, an old 
memory flashed back to his bursting 
brain. He acted on it instinctively 
with all his remaining strength—and 
suddenly, miraculously, it was done. 
Like a great oak smitten by lightning, 
the giant tottered, relaxed his grip, and 
fell, striking his head against the cor- 
ner of the table. Albert Edward, re- 
leased from the deadly pressure, stag- 
gered. For the- moment he could 
neither see nor think, but gradually the 
film cleared from his eyes, and he wiped 
the blood from his mouth with the back 
of his hand. 

“That was a near go!” he said. 
He lurched unsteadily back to the 





‘fallen enemy and stared at him, his 


arms akimbo. In the first moment of 
sheer animal triumph, the devil and all 
his legions waged war in the soul of 
Albert Edward. He wanted to kick 
the unconscious figure—and -then, in- 
stead, he dropped weakly to his knees, 
and laid a cautious hand on the man’s 
chest. . 

“Ain’t done for, any’ow,” he mut- 











tered. “And not a bad-lookin’ chap, 
either—if ’e ‘ad a wash. My word, 
that’s a nasty knock you gave yourself, 
Mr. ’Un!” 

A new feeling was awake in the 
breast of .Albert Edward. It was so 
unexpected that he ceased to hear the 
roar of battle without, or even to be 
pleased with his own victory against 
superior forces. He knelt there and 
fought with it. He knew it to be un- 
reasonable, womanish, silly, and yet it 
was stronger than he. It was akin to 
pity—it was almost regret. And pres- 
ently he put his arm under the man’s 
shoulders, and, dragging him across the 
room, propped him gently against the 
wall. 

“You'll be a bit more comfy like 
that,” he muttered shamefacedly. 

The man’s eyes opened. They rested 
on the little cockney’s face with dull 
noncomprehension, and then blazed 
into consciousness. He made an effort 
to drag himself up, but was pushed 
back with a firm hand. 

“It ain’t no good, cocky. Besides, 
you'll not be fit for another scrap—not 
for a week or two. I nearly killed you, 
you know.” He chuckled. “My, that 
was a set-to! No funk abart you, ol’ 
chap. But you weren’t up to that leg 
hook of mine. Lucky I remembered it 
” He stopped-short, having caught 
a glimpse of his companion’s face. 
“Ere, I say, you look pretty bad. ’Ave 
a drink?” 

He hunted around for his water bot- 
tle, and made the discovery that a bullet 
had passed clean through it. “One of 
your chaps,” he remarked, without ran- 
cor. “We shall ’ave to do without.” 

Up to this point the Schlangen-bauer 
had not opened his mouth. Now he be- 
gan to talk, and Albert Edward listened 
politely, acknowledging the information 
delivered with a regretful shake of the 
head. 

“It’s no use, ol’ chap. You’ve got 
to talk sense if you want us to come to 
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a hunderstanding. Wot are you point- 
ing at, any’ow?” 

Following the indication of the un- 
steady hand, he glanced down, and sud- 
denly a deadly faintness laid hold of 
him. For some minutes he had been 
subconsciously aware of some change 
in himself, and had fought it dewn; 
but now the sight of blood pouring 
from,the midst of the mire that caked 
his shoulder broke down his resistance. 
“You did ’it me, after all, then 42 
he muttered. 

After that, forgetfulness and silence 
closed down upon him. He did not 
know how long it lasted, but when at 
length it lifted, the dusk had begun to 
creep into their strange refuge, and 
lurid flashes of light shot across the 
shadows. Albert Edward lay on his 
back, his head pillowed on a great- 
coat. His tunic had been cut open, 
and kindly, not unskillful, hands had 
plugged and bandaged his wound. He 
looked up into the bronzed, bearded 
face of his enemy. 

“’Ere, are you a bloomin’ Red Cross 
chap?” he asked feebly. “I ortn’t to 
‘ave ‘it yer if you are—but you ain’t 
got a badge on. And you’ve got a nasty 
jab yourself over your ’ead. Got any 
more of that tying-up stuff?” 

He dragged himself to his knees. He 
was still faint and weak, but that cu- 
rious, amazing something working at 





the bottom of his inarticulate soul gave 
him strength. He found a length of 
lint bandage on the floor, and began to 
wind it slowly and with great difficulty 
about the German’s bleeding head. The 
Schlangen-bauer submitted without 
protest, and then the two men sat back 
side by side, their shoulders against the 
wall, listening to the roar of cannon, 
fighting their own battle of pain and 
weakness in stoic silence. 

A flash from a bomb bursting closer 
to them than the rest filled the room 
with a lurid glare, and suddenly the 
Schlangen-bauer bent forward and 
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picked up something from the floor. 
It was a piece of bent and battered 
cardboard. Albert Edward snatched it 
out of his hand. 

“Why, if that ain’t Liz!” he said. 
“Must ‘ave dropped out of me pocket. 
A nice mess it’s in! She guv it me 
when we said good-by. ’Ere, you can 
‘ave a look. She’s got ’er best ’at on. 
Ain’t she prime?” 

The German appeared to understand, 
for he nodded his big, blond head and 
said something that Albert Edward 
took to express approbation. 

“Yes, you’re right there, cocky. Fust 
rate, that’s wot she is. A real pal. 
Plucky as they make ’em. When I get 
back, we’re goin’ to be spliced right orf. 
Now, you ’aven’t got a girl like that, 
‘ave you?” 

The question was again obvious. The 
Schlangen-bauer nodded _ vigorously, 
and, locking his arms together, rocked 
softly backward and forward. Albert 
Edward’s eyes opened wide. 

“And a kid, too? Ain’t that prime? 
D’you know, I never thought of you 
chaps like that, some’ow? But it’s like 
wot Liz says—you aren’t orl bad. Got 
a photo of them?” 

He gesticulated to illustrate his mean- 
ing, and the Schlangen-bauer fumbled 
in his tunic. Albert Edward held out 
a grimy hand for another scrap of card- 
board very like his own. 

‘I say! And colored, too! Wot’s 
that get-up—fancy dress? ’Ere, you 
aren’t the crown prince, are you?” He 
chuckled weakly at his own little joke. 
“Fine little chap, that, of yours, and 
she’s erl right, too. You can’t expect 
me to think she’s up to Liz, can yer? 
But she’s orl right. I’m glad I didn’t 
kill you, cocky, and I’m jolly glad you 
didn’t kill me.” He paused a moment, 
his eyes fixed thoughtfully ahead. “It’s 
like wot Liz says,’ he went on. “You 
chaps ’ave got girls, too—and it'll abart 
break their ’earts if you don’t get ’ome 
to that*there sausage land of yours. 





And we’ve all got ’earts, every one of 
us. That’s wot Liz said. Wimming 
’ave got a lot of ’orse sense if you look 
’ard enough for it.” 

He was silent. The darkness about 
them had deepened, and the roar of 


‘battle rolled away in the distance. The 


German bent forward over his com- 
monplace little photograph, his face 
hidden by his hand, and muttered ‘to 
himself, repeating one name with a 
dazed, piteous persistency. And he had 
not run away when Albert Edward had 
appeared. Albert Edward laid a hand 
on his shoulder. 

“Don’t you tike on abart it like that,” 
he‘said gently. “You'll go back to ’er, 
orl right, you will really. I dunno ’oo’s 
‘oose prisoner, but any’ow you're safe 
as nuts with me, and I feel pretty safe 
with you, cocky. Queer ’ow anxious 
we were to kill each other, ain’t it? 
And now I wouldn’t ’urt a ’air of your 
‘ead. S’ ’elp me Gawd I wouldn't!” 

He held out his hand, and it was 
taken in a grip that made him wince. 
Then the Schlangen-bauer seemed to 
remember something. He felt eagerly 
in his pocket, and drew out two small, 
battered objects which he held out in 
the palm of his hand. 

Albert Edward gasped. 

“Why, they’re smokes! If that ain’t 
just wot I was thinkin’ of at that very 
moment! ’Ere—no, I can’t tike it, ol’ 
man. You'll want them yourself. 
Well, if you put it like that—I don’t 
mind if I do.” 

Matches were produced from the 
gray-green tunic, and a minute later, 
with sighs and grunts of satisfaction, 
Albert Edward was drawing in the fra- 
grance of a cheap German cigarette. 
The pain was forgotten. He was very 
happy. 

“Ain’t this a bit of orl right?” he 
asked. “Ain’t been so comfy for 
weeks. You’re a nice old ’Un, that’s 
wot you are—a real, good sort. If 
you'd ‘ad a bit of luck, you’d ‘ave been 
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English. But I suppose you’re ’appy 
enough as you are, with your sausage 
land. Wot’s it you chaps sing? 
‘Deutschland oober allus’?” 

The Schlangen-bauer drew a deep, 
startled breath of recognition, and Al- 
bert Edward nodded. 

“Well, I don’t bear you no grudge 
for feelin’ that way. I expect it’s the 
same with us orl. We’ve got a queer 
likin’ for the place we was born in, 
sort of, and we fight for it. That’s 
abart the top and bottem of the ’ole 
thing, ain’t it?” He drew closer, shiv- 
ering. “Ain't it cold, though? I 
reckon we aren’t either of us much 
the better for our scrap. Lor’, ’ow 
your poor ‘ead must be achin’! My 
shoulder’s just ’ell.” 

The Schlangen-bauer unrolled the 
overcoat that had served as Albert Ed- 
ward’s pillow, and wrapped it about 
their shoulders. The night crept on, 
and now there was not even a burst- 
ing shell to lighten their darkness. 
Their cigarettes burned themselves out. 
They huddled closer to each other, 
and presently Albert Edward’s head 


drooped. 
“T believe I’m goin’ to ’ave me first 








good night ” he muttered. “I don’t 
seem to ’ave slept for years s 
The  Schlangen-bauer murmured 


something, and now the strange lan- 
guage sounded soothing and gentle. He 
put his arm around the little cockney 
so that the unconscious head rested on 
his shoulder, and held him with the ten- 
. derness of a brother. 


It was thus the English Red Cross 
patrol found them the next morning. 
They formed a curious tableau, and the 
doctor in charge grunted and then 
prodded Albert Edward gently in the 
ribs. 

“Now then,” he said. 
devil are you doing?” 

Albert Edward opened his eyes, 
stretched himself, and groaned. 

“I dunno. I’m wounded. Wot ’ap- 
pened yesterday? ’Oo beat ’oo?” 

“We made them quit in the end, but 
it was pretty tough work. You’re about 
the last man left of your regiment.” 

“Well, that’s a comfort for the’ old 
country, ain’t it?” said Albert Edward. 

“Is that chap your prisoner ?” 

Albert Edward looked around weakly 
at the man beside him. . The Schlangen- 
bauer was awake now, and his face 
was gray with pain and sternly re- 
pressed dread. Albert Edward grinned 
at him. 

“’E is and ’e ain’t. There ‘ave been 
moments when I’ve been ’is prisoner 
and wiser werser. ’Ere, cocky, don’t 
you look like that. It’s the luck of 
war. It might just as well ’ave been 
your chaps. And these won’t ’urt you 
—not if I know it.” He looked up at 
the doctor, and through the wild dis- 
array and overgrowth of the fighting 
man there shone a pure, unconscious 
humanity. “When you bring them 
there corpse bearers along, you'll go 
gentle with ‘im, won’t you?” he asked. 
“’Cause ’e’s my pal.” 


“What the 


























Il.—BUTTERFLIES 


2g [OLA GUIDE came as near to 
being a brother to her five 
sisters as her sex would per- 
mit her, which was strange 
when one considers that she 
was the prettiest of the bevy. She was 
dainty as a- humming bird, but could 
throw a stone like a boy; she was pink 
as a tea rose, but her chief delight was 
to don hip boots and wade Diversity 
Creek in pursuit of speckled trout; she 
had an extraordinary eye for com- 
pelling habiliments, but nevertheless 
had been known to consider with envy 
her father’s trousers. She would 
rather have been quarter back on a col- 
lege football team than the reigning 
beauty of continental capital. And 
there you are. 

Old Zaanan Frame, justice of the 
peace for Diversity Township, and self- 
appointed guardian of the Guide fam- 
ily, called her “sonny,” which delighted 
her heart. Zaanan was the great man 
in his little world, because he under- 
stood folks. 

Viola had been unconscious that she 
was what—either sneeringly or affec- 
tionately, depending on the viewpoint— 
the world calls a tomboy. She knew she 
liked different things and amusements 
from her sisters, but that she belonged 
to a well-defined class she was ignorant 
till Mrs. Watts applied the term, with 
to her small self. 





others less amiable, 





CLARENCE BUDING TON AELLAND 


AND BACKBITING 


Mrs. Watts had said—and it came to 
Viola’s ears—that she was a “disgrace- 
ful tomboy,” and “a baggage that would 
come to no good if-somebody didn’t 
take a hand.” Mrs. Watts deemed her- 
self the person to take the hand—and 
would have preferred the hand to hold 
a switch. 

Mrs. Watts did venture so far, in 
her important-intrusive way, as to stop 
her motor car and invite Viola to ride 
with her. Viola was returning from 
the brook in broad straw hat and scan- 
dalous boots rising to the hip—red rags 
to Mrs. Watts. 

“My dear,” said that estimable lady, 
who, since the purchase of the Goodkin 
Farm and the erection of a beautiful 
summer home thereon, had aspired to 
be patroness to the countryside, “my 


dear, won’t you let me take you home? 
I want to talk to you. I am Mrs. 
Watts.” 


Viola, regarding Mrs. Watts with 
level, boyish eyes, did not reply quickly. 
When she did reply, it was without 
warmth, 

“T prefer to walk,” she said, 

Mrs. Watts smiled tolerantly. “Let 
me speak just a word with you here, 
then,” she said; “just a word from an 
older woman who has seen the world.” 

Viola waited, not without signs of 
impatience. 


‘You are indisercet,” said M rs. 
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Watts. “Those boots! You romp. You 
are a tomboy. Oh, I have heard about 
you! You are making,” said Mrs. 
Watts, “a spectacle of yourself. It is 
because, poor child, you have no mother 
to advise you.” 

This time Viola replied quickly; im- 
pertinently, perhaps, but pointedly. 

“When I want somebody to take 
mother’s place, I shan’t ask a fat 
woman who paints her cheeks.” 

“Drive on,” said Mrs. Watts to the 
chauffeur, who was looking deter- 
minedly ahead with a superhumanly im- 
mobile face. 

From that day on, Viola hated Mrs. 
Watts. On her part, Mrs. Watts, by 
conversation uttered, let her opinion of 
Viola become the property of all Di- 
versity Township. It was a handsome 
feud. 

One statement of Mrs. Watts trav- 
eled far; it was regarded by Diversity 
Township as unnecessarily acrimonious. 

“T can think,” said Mrs. Watts, “of 
no worse calamity than to have my son 
marry such a girl.” This was Viola’s 
first intimation of a son. 

All of which brings us to the middle 
of August, and of Diversity Creek, 
where Viola stood, thigh-deep in water 
that gurgled and wrestled about her 
legs, and wrought with a trout, variety 
Fontinalis, to see which was the better 
man. 

A hesitating voice from the bank in- 
terrupted her. 

“I—I beg your pardon, but did you 
observe a Grapta Interrogationis pass 
this way?” 

Viola turned, startled, missed a step, 
lost her fish. Not unnaturally, she was 
provoked. 

“Don’t you know better than to star- 
tle a person when she’s trying to land a 
trout?” she said sharply. 

“T’m sure—I’m very certain I’m 
sorry. But, you see, the Grapta fly so 
rapidly—I couldn’t wait.” 
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Viola conjured up .an_ expression 
something like resignation. 

“What was it you asked?” she said. 

“I asked,” said the large young man, 
looking at her with big, gray, twinkling 
eyes, “if you had observed the passage 
of a Grapta Interrogationis.” 

“And what is that?” 

“Order Lepidoptera, suborder Rho- 
palocera, family, Nymphalidz, subfam- 
ily, Nymphaline, genus, Grapta. The 
Interrogationis is easily distinguished 
because of its large size. The fore- 
wings are decidedly falcate, are bright 
fulvous on the upper side, spotted and 
bordered with dark brown, and edged 
with pale blue. On the under side they 
are mottled brown, shaded with pale 
purplish, and have a silvery mark 
shaped like a semicolon on the hind 
wings. You couldn’t have mistaken it.” 

“Do I understand,” asked Viola, after 
a considerable pause, “that you are 
talking that way about a butterfly?” 

“Yes, indeed. Yes, indeed. But I 
see it escaped your attention if it passed 
this way.” 

“Yes, and my trout escaped my hook, 
too.” 

The young man drew a huge hand- 
kerchief from his pocket, and with 
extreme vigor wiped his face. 

“This locality,” said he, “is richer 
than I supposed in Lepidoptera Diurna, 
and, I may say, in Lepidoptera Noc- 
turna, though as yet I have had scant 
opportunity of investigation after night- 
fall. You will be surprised, however, 
to learn that I did find, in my own door- 
yard, so to speak, a specimen of the 
Macroglossa Stellatarum.” 

“You shouldn’t call butterflies names 
like that.”’ 

“But—but the Macroglossa is not a 
butterfly. On the contrary, it is a moth 
—what you call a humming-bird moth.” 

“Why don’t you call it that, then?” 

“Why,” he said, appreciably flustered 
by her tone and attitude, “why—er—it 
has been found necessary, scientifically 
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necessary, for purposes of identification 
and classification, to—er—to——” 

“I understand,” said Viola, and 
hitched up her left boot. . # 

The big young man got to his feet 
and fumbled in his pockets hurriedly, 
confusedly. Finally he found his huge 
handkerchief and again mopped his face 
with it. He looked uneasily at Viola, 
and from her up and down stream, and 
back into the woods. It was. the 
scrutiny of a frightened man seeking 
avenue of escape. He cleared his 
throat. 

“I—hum—I thought you were a 
boy,” he said. 

“Well, I’m not,” snapped Viola. 

“So—I—I see.” 

Viola was angry. “Perhaps,” she 
said sharply, “you object to my being a 
girl.” 

The big young man hesitated. “TI ad- 
mit,” he said, after a time, “I admit 
candidly I would prefer That. is 
to say, boys are What I am trying 
to make clear is that I find it some- 
what startling to encounter—er—to en- 
counter a young lady in the middle of a 
brook, clad, if you will permit me, in— 
er—the habiliments of—of—the oppo- 
site sex.” 

“I’m not,” said Viola. “My skirt is 
tucked inside these boots.” 

The big young man showed scientific 








interest. “And may I ask,” he began, 
with tokens of embarrassment, “if such 
is the—the recognized custom of the lo- 
cality - 

Viola’s petulance disappeared in a 
burst of laughter, which seemed to 
make the big young man less at his ease 
than he was before. 

“No,” she said, “I belong to the genus 
tomboy, so I am told.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed .the young man. 
“Oh!” He fumbled agaiti for his hand- 
kerchief. 

“It’s in that pocket,” said Viola, 
pointing. 


“Thank you,” he said. “Thank you. 


CUPID IN DIVERSITY 


Pockets are very confusing—very con- 
fusing, indeed. JI think—I have been 
contemplating directing my tailor to 
omit all pockets save one, but invariably 
| forget it.” 

Viola was on the point of replying 
when the young man stiffened, stared 
over her shoulder at the opposite bank, 
and -apparently forgetting utterly the 
wetting quality of water, plunged 
across the creek and disappeared among 


-the trees, in clumsy pursuit of some-~ 


thing invisible to Viola’s eyes. She sat 
down on the bank to consider him. He 
belonged to a species new to her—en- 
tertaining, a trifle puzzling, but whole- 
some. Inexperienced as Viola was, she 
could see no danger attached to the 
young man. He, was so big, so help- 
less, so absent-minded, so gentle—she 
thought was the descriptive word—that 
he awakened a liking in her. He had 
that quality of vague clumsiness which 
stirs in women the desire to help. 

Presently Viola heard a crashing in 
the bushes across the stream, and the 
young man, bedraggled, perspiring, 
panting, appeared on the bank. He 
stood for a moment breathless before 
his voice became serviceable. 

“I—I wish to. apologize,” said he, 
“for my seeming abruptness. I 
My manners, I am told, are not always 
of the best. I forget things. This time 
I forgot—er—lI forgot all about you 
and about saying good afternoon. Not 





entirely without excuse, however. Not 
entirely. I chanced to observe a Phol- 
isora Catullus opposite, and it, so to 
speak, erased all else from my mind.” 

Viola smiled. ‘Don’t let it worry 
you,” she said. Then: “Are you in™ 
the habit of plunging ‘through brooks 
like that?” 

He looked ruefully at his soggy trou- 
sers. ‘“Um—I did wade the brook, 
didn’t I[?, Well—— Well ye 
began once more to fumble for his 
handkerchief. 

“It’s in your hand,” said Viola, with 
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a twinkle. “Why not tie it on with a 
string, as children do their mittens?” 

He smiled, then his eyes grew wor- 
ried. “You’re making fun of me,” he 
said almost plaintively. 

Viola shook her head and got to her 
feet. ‘ 

“Good-by,” she said. 
ting home for supper.” 

“Good-by. Oughtn’t I to tell you my 
name—or something? This seems— 
er—unconventional, does it not? 
Wouldn’t it be better if we were, after 
a fashion, introduced? It is about you 
I am thinking ” 

Viola chuckled inwardly at his 
method of curing an unconventionality, 
and nodded her head. 

“My name,” said he, “is Lucius 
Watts. I am professor of entomology 
at the State University.” 

“Lucius Watts!” repeated Viola. 
“Lucius Watts She would verify 
her suspicion. “Are you staying here- 
abouts ?” 

“With my mother—over yonder.” He 

waved his arm vaguely. 
» It was true. This big, gentle, amiable, 
absent-minded young man was the son 
whom Mrs. Watts had said, in her cut- 
ting way, it would be a calamity for 
Viola to marry. Viola’s eyes glinted. 
She remembered her feud. 

“My name,” she said, with a sweet- 
ness altogether assumed, “is Viola 
Guide. I live the third farm east of 
your—estate.” Lucius did not 
the emphasis on the last word. 

“Good-by,” she repeated, 
marched off homeward. 

Zaanan Frame, in the locality on 
some business appertaining to the wel- 
fare of his political realm, was sitting 
on the Guide piazza, intending to take 
supper with the family. About him 
were grouped Peter Guide, father of 
the bevy; Olivia, Viola’s twin; and 
Ophelia and Juliet, the younger twins. 
Neither Miranda nor Desdemona were 
present, for they, faring better than 
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their sisters, had found husbands for 
themselves. 

Zaanan wagged his head at Viola as 
she ran up*the walk. 

“Hello, sonny,” he roared. “Have 
you started patronizin’ your dad’s tailor 
yet?” : 

“No,” said Viola, with decision. 
“From now on I’m girl, all girl, fem- 
inine as a fainting fit. I’m going to say 
‘prunes and prisms,’ and take care of 
my complexion. I’m going to powder 
my nose and wear tight shoes. I’m go- 
ing to think dress and look up to men 
and be afraid of cows. There!” 

“Huh!” grunted Zaanan. ‘Fell in 
love or got religion? Which?” 

“Neither.” 

Zaanan was shrewd. His subtle old 
brain had gained him the dictatorship 
not only of Diversity Township, but of 
the whole county. He could even make 
himself felt through the whole State 
when there was necessity. His rule was 
not one of commands, but of sugges- 
tions; he ‘was in control because he 
could look ahead, because he knew men, 
because he had an uncanny way of read- 
ing motives and predicting events. Now 
his eyes twinkled as they regarded 
Viola. 

“What happened back on the creek?” 
he asked. 

Viola was straightforward; conceal- 
ment was not in her 

“IT got acquainted with Mrs. Watts’ 
precious said, “the son it 
would be a calamity for me to marry.” 

“Um—um Zaanan drummed 
on his knee and looked up at the sky. 
“So you’re calc’latin’ on precipitatin’ 
that there calamity, eh? Um.” 

“No,” she said quickly. “But I'll 
tell you what I am going to do—I’m go- 
ing to take him away from his mamma. 
I’m going to let him trot around at my 
lieels in spite of his mamma. I’m going 
to make him want me, want me, want 
me! And when everybody in Diversity 
knows he wants me and sees his mamma 


son,” she 
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tearing her hair, I’m going to send him 
packing. There! Packing! I'll show 
his mamma a calamity! A scandalous 
tomboy refusing a Watts, flouting a 
Watts! How’ll that be, Uncle Zaanan? 
Calamity !” 

The twinkle was gone from Zaanan’s 
eyes, and they were somber, brooding, 
the eyes of a man who peered into the 
forgotten past. 

“But what about him?’ he asked 
slowly. “And what about you? Eh? 
Hearts ain’t hickory nuts, to be cracked 
for fun. Hearts is flesh and blood— 
and soul. You kin mend a busted head, 
but there ain’t no doctor can set a 
busted heart.” 

Gentle old Schoolmaster Peter Guide 
shook his head sorrowfully. 

“I do not like to see my girl harbor- 
ing such resentment. But she doesn’t 
mean what she says, Zaanan. It’s noth- 
ing but angry youth speaking.” 

Viola did not dispute with her fa- 
ther; there was no need. She knew 
Zaanan Frame had no doubt that she 
meant what she said. 

After supper Zaanan climbed labori- 
ously into his buggy. 

“G'by,” he said. “Don’t stir up no 
buckshot in your pancake -batter. You 
can’t tell who'll bust a tooth bitin’ on 
one of ’em. G’by.” Viola knew this 
was a last warning to her. 

But she was determined past warn- 


ings. Now that a chance for revenge 
was come, she sat and brooded over 
Mrs. Watts and over Mrs. Watts’ acrid 
tongue, until her hate waxed and grew 
hot, and seemed to be a scorching thing 
in her breast. One effect she could see, 
and only one—humiliation for Mrs. 
Watts. She was careless of Lucius, 
careless of herself. No price was too 
great to pay for Mrs. Watts with pride 
abased. 

Viola studied Lucius, found him not 
difficult to fathom. Intuitton told her 
much, observation added to it. Al- 
ready she could see the absent-minded 


butterfly hunter a prisoner at the wheel 
of her chariot; could see herself in tri- 
umph leading him before his mother’s 
horror-stricken eyes. She rolled the 
thought under her ‘tongue, found it 
pleasant to the taste. She planned her 
campaign. 

She did not have to seek out Lucius 
Watts. Her-intuition told her that he 
would, perhaps involuntarily, perhaps 
half consciously, revisit the spot where 
he had met her. Viola knew-that she 
had ifmpressed her personality on the 
young scientist, had, indeed? aroused 
his curiosity. How curiosity would 
move one of his characteristics, ‘his 
vagueness, his absent-mindedness, she 
did not know. But she was confident 
that he would come back to the brook. 

So she dressed herself for battle. 
Not now did she fare forth in hip 
boots and spreading straw hat. Not 
now did she wear, carelessly open at 
the throat, a flannel shirt. Quite other- 
wise! She dressed daintily, demurely, 
with deft, artistic touches here and 
there, to heighten the effect of fem- 
ininity. There was nothing tomboyish 
about her to-day. She was girl, sweet, 
clinging, demure. In this armor of of- 
fense did Viola trip lightly to Diversity 
Creek and seat herself with circumspec- 
tion under a tree where she would be 
seen to advantage. There she waited. 

Viola’s intuition had not misled her. 
Before she had been at her station half 
an hour, Lucius Watts appeared, clum- 
sily making his way along the creek. 
She saw it would be impossible for him 
to pass without seeing her, so she pre- 
tended to be unaware of his approach. 
With spurious abstraction she gazed 
into the ripples of the brook, so ab- 
sorbed in her thoughts, apparently, that 
even his crashing approach did not pen- 
etrate to her consciousness. He stood 
some yards from her, gazing wide-eyed. 

‘‘\h—good afternoon,” he said awk- 
wardly, after a moment. 

Viola started, blushed, rose abruptly, 
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let her hand flutter to her breast. The 
whole pantomime was femininity per- 
sonified. She bowed with maidenly re- 
serve, when her fright had subsided. 

“You—you staftled me,” she said. 

He continued to gaze at her with 
patent astonishment, and she enjoyed 
his emotion. 

“T wouldn’t have—that is, I scarcely 
think I-should have known you,” said 
Lucius. 

“T told you I wore skirts,” said Viola. 

“It is not that—altogether,” he said, 
evidentl¥ fumbling about in his mind to 
discover just what it was. 

“Are you hunting butterflies to-day ?” 
she asked, with a mischievous twinkle, 
which she was cautious almost, but not 
quite, to conceal. 

“My experience to-day has been sin- 
gular—singular, indeed. I came out 
hoping to find some members of the 
Grapta family, which, I am informed, 
are plentiful hereabouts. But, strangely 
enough, I have walked in a circle. I 
must have been walking in a circle, for 
this is not less than the fourth time I 
have passed this spot since noon. I am 
at ‘a loss to understand it.”’ 

Viola lent no assistance in solving the 
perplexity. 

“I saw,” she said, “a funny-looking 
butterfly—pretty, he was, too—back 
there a little ways.” She pointed. “It 
had eyes on its wings and a border and 
a couple of orange spots.” 

For a moment he showed no interest 
in. this butterfly, then appeared to be 
stirred, but only slightly. He continued 
to peer covertly at Viola. 

“What color was it?” he asked. 

“Sort of dusty brown.” 

“Um—um—Grapta Progno, prob- 
ably.” He moved closer and sat down. 

“TIsn’t that the sort you were looking 
for?” 

He looked quickly into her eyes, evi- 
dently not understanding her question 
for an instant. He was preoccupied. 


Slowly the sense of her words made it- 
self felt. 

“Yes,” he said. “Yes, I was en- 
deavoring to find a Grapta Progno. 
Undoubtedly. But’”—he hesitated awk- 
wardly, then finished his sentence 
quickly—“but another time will do.” 
He didn’t seem to comprehend just why 
another time would do, for he looked 
gravely puzzled. 

He hesitated, then asked diffidently : 
“You don’t mind my sitting down?” 

“Not at all,” replied Viola. In that 
moment Lucius might, had he been 
listening for such sounds, have heard 
the jaws of the trap shutting on him. 
Viola heard them distinctly. 

“Will you permit me to—to—say 
your present costume is a great—I was 
almost going to say a vast—improve- 
ment over yesterday’s?” 

“You think so,” said Viola sweetly, 
but rage was in her heart. Was not his | 
attitude of mind like his mother’s? He 
disliked her boots. If she had owned 
any compunctions as to the method of 
her revenge, they died that instant. 

Lucius was open, innocently open, in 
his admiration. Perhaps he had no idea 
that he was admiring, certainly he was 
ignorant that he admired openly. Vi- 
ola’s eyes glinted with malicious satis- 
faction. She was planning already how 
best to humble Mrs. Watts through her 
son. It should, she decided, be by de- 
grees There would be slow torture, 
uncertainty, a dangling of Lucius be- 
fore his mother’s horrified eyes. 

Viola, inexperienced, but endowed 
with feminine penetration, knew better 
than to allow Lucius to revel long in 
her presence. A scant twenty minutes 
she gave him, then rose and announced 
she must go home. He. was at a loss 
just what to do or say in the situation. 
He coughed, wiped his brow feverishly 
with his big handkerchief, and coughed 
again. 

‘‘Do—do you come here every day?” 


he asked. 
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“Goodness, no!” exclaimed Viola. “I 
don’t know that I shall ever come here 
again.” 

“Hum 
do you go?” 

What a simple creature the man was! 
Had not Viola been busy with her hate 
for Mrs. Watts, she might have found 
considerable attraction in his simplicity, 
his gentleness, his apparent ignorance 
of women. 

“Mostly,” she said, “I stay at home.” 

“Home—of course—home.” He 
rubbed his head and thrust his hands 
into trouser pockets, where one of them 
rattled nervously a bunch of keys. “I 
regret I do not know the rules that 
govern—er—er—local customs, so to 
speak, but—is there any reason why 
I should not accompany you home?” 

“None in the world,” -said Viola. 
“Come along.” 

That was the beginning. From that 
day Lucius Watts forgot his butterflies ; 
the only creature he pursued was Vi- 
ola, and he pursued her with simple, 
lovable openness. He walked with her, 
rode with her, even taking her for long 
drives in his mother’s car, a fact that 
could not escape the lady’s attention. 
He followed Viola about with a devo- 
tion that was almost pitiful. He was 
so wistful, so anxious to please, so sim- 
ple, so confused, so vague, so absent- 





Ah—— But—but where 





minded, It seemed he had the sort of 


mind that can hold but one thing at a 


time and that to excess. Now he 
brimmed over with Viola. 
Diversity began to talk about it. 


Mrs. Watts was not impervious to this 
gossip, but she was wise enough to re- 
frain from comment to her son. She 
was at her wits’ end. The thing she 
most dreaded appeared about to hap- 
pen, and she seemed impotent to pre- 
vent it. 

Viola, engrossed in her game, played 
skillfully. Without permitting an 
actual meeting, she took Lucius where 
his mother could see them together ; and 
8 






when Mrs. Watts had her eyes on them, 
Viola gave her something to see and 
ponder upon. The good woman was 
convinced that the girl was throwing 
herself at Lucius’ head. 

As for Lucius, three weeks served to 
show him what was the matter with 
him. At the end of that time, he hit 
upon the astonishing fact that he was 
in love. It was Viola who showed it 
to him by remaining invisible for two 
days. While she was invisible, Lucius 
prowled. Noon of the second day fur- 
nished him a correct diagnosis of his 
symptoms. He was mildly dismayed, 
Marriage had never entered his cal- 
culations ; now he had no idea what he 
should do with it. He was convinced, 
however, that he wanted it. 

On the day when Viola reappeared, 
Lucius, with what he considered most 
devious subtlety, led her to the spot 
where he had first seen her. A vein of 
sentimentality moved him to want to 
ask her to marry him on the spot where 
she had entered his life. But when he 
arrived on the spot, the proposal was 
not forthcoming. It seemed impossible 
to bring it about. The conversation led 
far from that subject, and he was not 
dexterous enough to cajole it back. At 
last, desperately, he plunged into the 
matter in a manner that might be de- 
scribed as headlong. There was no 
leading up. Viola had been speaking 
of Iroquois Indians, a subject suffi- 
ciently remote from matrimony. For 
a moment she paused, and between that 
moment and the next Lucius dived. 

“Miss Guide,” he said, dry of throat, 
hurried of speech, “Miss Guide, I 
The point I have been trying to arrive 
at—er—all day is—will you marry 
me?” 

On this he shut his mouth and waited. 
Vaguely he felt that there might be 
more to say, but what it was-he had 
not the slightest idea. It is not to be 
disputed, however, that he spoke to 
some purpose. 
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Viola was caught, staggered in a 
manner, her assurance crumbled. What 
girl expects a proposal to be shot at her 
between two breaths? Had he not given 
her a moment to recover herself there is 
no predicting what would have been 
the result, but he gave her five. That 
was enough. 

Her triumph was come. Her re- 
venge was ready to her hand. Excite- 
ment brightened her eye, colored her 
cheeks, quickened her breath. She was 
happy, and attributed her happiness to 
revenge achieved. In that moment she 
did not consider that the proposal from 
Lucius might itself be the cause of her 
happiness. She was so sure of her 
hate. 

“Of course not,” she said over- 
abruptly. “Don’t. you know your 
mother said publicly that she could 
think of no worse calamity than for me 
to marry you?” 

“My—mother—said 

“Exactly,” said Viola. “You may as- 
sure her that no such calamity will ever 
happen.” 

Viola stole a look at his face, and it 
seemed as if the mechanism of her 
heart faltered. She locked her hands 
in her lap till her knuckles showed 
white; she stood aghast, for the face 
of Lucius was the face of one stricken 
suddenly. It was gray, it was surprised, 
but most of all it was marked with 
sudden agony. His simple soul had 
trusted; he had walked with confidence 
that the world was good. He looked at 
her dumbly. His world, the world that 
had seemed to him always to move 
along so stolidly, had quickened to be- 
tray him. In his expression was some- 
thing of the child who receives from 
a loved one an undeserved blow. 

A sob caught in Viola’s throat, and, 
remaining there, was physically pain- 
ful. She stared at Lucius an instant 
aghast, she raised her hand to her 
heart, then, in sudden panic before her 
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act, she sprang to her feet and ran, ran 
like a frightened boy, away from Lu- 
cius, away from herself, if possible, on 
and on, not stopping until she could 
throw herself face downward on her 
bed, to lie there dry-eyed, with aching 
throat and throbbing heart. She had 
her revenge, but she had something else 
—the knowledge that she loved. She 
had stabbed where she loved, and hers 
was the agony—double agony. 

Viola arose after a time and sat by 
the window. Perhaps even then all 
might have gone according to Lucius’ 
desire; perhaps she might have sought 
him out to sob for pardon in his arms. 
But that was the hour set by fate for 
Mrs. Watts to drive past the house, 
trying to point her nose scornfully at 
the sky. So was Viola reminded of her 
hate. It hardened her. To hurt that 
woman, she would wring her own heart, 
would put aside her love, would lacerate 
—as she knew she was lacerating—the 
heart of the man she loved. This she 
resolved. 

As for Lucius, he remained where he 
was sitting until the sun was low, then 
he stumbled blindly to the road and 
walked and walked and walked. He 
was left in the air-without a foothold; 
he suffered blindly, wondering why this 
had happened, how he could have blun- 
dered. It was the price of blind con- 
fidence in the kindness of life. 

At the crossroads, he all but collided 
with a horse drawing a rickety buggy, 
in which sat an old, rather disreputable, 
but notable man. It was the justice of 
the peace for Diversity, Zaanan Frame. 

“Hey,” said Zaanan, “don’t go run- 
nin’ down my hoss Tiffany, young 
feller.” 

Lucius made no reply, but turned out 
to pass. Then Zaanan saw his face, 
and recognized him. 

“Hum,” grunted Diversity’s keenest 
individual. “Hum. Young Watts, eh?” 
He moved over to make room on the 
seat. “Climb in, young feller,” he said. 
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Lucius, still moving in. a fog, was 
obedient. 

“She wouldn't have you, eh?” Zaanan 
asked presently. 

Lucius shook his head, apparently in 
no wise astonished at the question. 

“Don’t wimmin beat all?” Zaanan 
said to himself, but aloud. “I never 
figgered she could carry it through. 
Hain’t they the beatenest? Did she 
mention why she done it?” 

Lucius shook his head. 

“Mention your ma? Did she? Eh?” 

“Mother She doesn’t _ like 
mother. Mother said 

“T calc’late I know what mother said. 
Your ma’s consid’able of a sayer when 
she gits to goin’.” 

Fifteen minutes later Lucius looked 
up in surprise to find himself before his 
mother’s gate. 

“Why—we're home,” 
faint surprise. 

“Yes. I was calc’latin’ on makin’ a 
call on your ma.” 

Side by side they went up the walk 
and entered the house. Mrs. Watts 
met them in the hall, and greeted Zaa- 
nan Frame, whom she knew both in 
person and by many-tongued report. 
He was a person to placate. 

‘Mis’ Watts,” Zaanan said abruptly, 
“kin you see this here 
light ?” 

Mrs. Watts 
gray, how stricken, he appeared. 

“What Has anything 
pened ?” 

“History,” said Zaanan, “has been 
repeatin’ itself. A woman’s been talk- 
in’ too much.” 

“A woman Who? That girl?” 
Mrs. Watts’ lips drew into a straight, 
white, narrow line. 

“Not her, ma’am. You.” 

Mrs. Watts bristled; she was af- 
fronted, and by the country politician. 
She formulated an adequate rebuke 
which was never administered. 

“Mis’ Watts, you’ve made a young 
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girl hate you. Hain’t that somethin’ 
to think about, for a woman? Hate 
you, d’you understand? Not dislike 
you, but hate, hate so much she’d come 
near dyin’ to spite you. Sich a thing 
hain’t nat’ral nor proper, not in the 
sight of man nor the sight of God.” In 
that moment Zaanan was impressive; 
he overawed Mrs. Watts. 

“Tt hain’t a good thing to raise hate. 
Hate’s a turrible thing. And you stirred 
it up by makin’ a crime of nothin’ but 
a young girl’s skittishness. Mrs. Watts, 


I’ve knowed Viola Guide since she 
wasn’t bigger’n a pint of apples— 
knowed her through and through— 


and, knowin’ her so, I say she’s good. 
Good, ma’am! And you made her hate 
you.” He stopped briefly. 

“Look at him, ma’am. Look at his 
face. Calc’late you don’t git no pleas- 
ure out of seein’ sich a look on your 


son’s face, do you? Eh? Well, it’s 
you put it there.” 
“Lucius,” said his mother. “Oh, 


Lucius!” 

The young man, simply as he did 
everything, laid his arms across the 
table and hid his face on them. 

“He’s lovin’ her,” said Zaanan. 
“She’s refused him, And why, ma’am? 


Why? Eh? Tell me that.” 
“T—I don’t know.” 
“Because,” said Zaanan, his gray old 


eyes snapping, “because and 
says what a calamity it would be for 
her to marry him. She’s gittin’ even, 
ma’am—that’s what she’s doin’. Hate 
—that’s what it ‘is. Hate you’ve 
planted, ma’am, and now you’re reapin’ 
your crop.” 

sa | Oh, Lucius, Lucius!” She 
patted her son’s head distractedly. “I 
didn’t know! I couldn’t see! Oh!” 
Then, as many others had done before, 
she turned to Zaanan for help. “What 


you up 





—what shall I do? Is there anything?” 
Zaanan thought briefly, then the hab- 
its of a lifetime asserted themselves. It 
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was not the nature of the man to speak 
plainly, to give explicit directions. 
Rather he ruled by suggestion. Now 
he reverted to habit. 

“Was you thinkin’ of puttin’ on your 
hat, ma’am ?” 

Mrs. Watts was not without percep- 
tion. After an instant of surprise, she 
replied that she was. 

“Wasn’t thinkin’ of goin’ over to 
Guide’s, was you?” 

“Over there?” An instant Mrs. 
Watts rebelled, but a look at her son, 
buried in grief, brought her to subjec- 
tion. “What do you want me to do?” 
she asked. 

“If you was thinkin’ about talkin’ to 
Viola—maybe sort of considerin’ sayin’ 
you never meant what you said, like— 
you'd go right now, wouldn’t you? Eh? 
You wouldn’t lose no time, would 
you ?” 

Mrs. Watts capitulated. 

“Come on, Lucius,” said Zaanan. 

On the Guide piazza, Zaanan halted 
Lucius. 

“T calc’late you and me better set out 
here,” he: said. 

Mrs. Watts, now obeying without re- 
volt, rapped for admission, and asked 
to see Viola. Fortunately Peter Guide 
had come to the door. 

“Viola’s shut in her room,” he said 
worriedly. “She won’t see anybody.” 

“Wouldn’t be s’prised, Peter, if 
*twould be a good idea to let Mrs. 
Watts go right up,” said Zaanan. 

Peter did not question this opinion, 
but led the way. 

Mrs. Watts opened Viola’s door and 
entered. She was a woman who did not 
do things by halves. Now, when she 


must humble herself, she did so thor- 
oughly. She loved her son. 

“My child,” she said very gently to 
the still figure by the window, “I’m a 


poor, miserable, old woman—and my 
son is all I have—all I have.” 

Viola did not move or speak. 

“T’m—I’m afraid I’ve been a mali- 
cious old woman,” said Mrs. Watts. 
“Maybe I haven’t understood. It has 
been so long since I was young. I want, 
my child, to ask your forgiveness for 
what has gone. I haven’t many more 
years—not many. You won't let me live 
them in sorrow? You won’t punish me 
by making me live to see my son made 
unhappy by me? Can’t you forgive a 
lonely old woman whose temper and 
tongue—got the best of her?” 

She laid a hand on Viola’s head—a 
gentle, motherly hand—and the tense 
young figure responded to that touch, a 
touch all but forgotten. Once she 
sobbed dryly, then she melted and clung 
to Mrs. Watts, her head on Mrs. 
Watts’ stout, matronly bosom.  To- 
gether they wept. Viola murmured 
over and over one sentence that went 
straight, with gladdening power, to 
Mrs. Watts’ heart: “I love him! I 
love him! I love him!” 

Zaanan appeared at the door, looked 
in, and descended softly again. He re- 
turned with Lucius, touched Mrs. 
Watts on the shoulder, and wagged his 
thumb toward the door. 

On the piazza Mrs. Watts and 
Zaanan and Peter Guide waited—and 
waited. After a long time Lucius and 
Viola appeared in the doorway. Viola 
spoke gayly, but with a voice not far 
from tears: 

“Lucius is—going to New Mexico 





after a—a What is it, Lucius?” 
“A Grapta Zephyrus,” said Lucius 
happily. 
“Yes. And I’m going along. It'll 


take us into the desert, maybe—and he 
says I’ll have to wear—knickerbock- 
ers.” 

Even Mrs. Watts smiled. 
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HE honey smell of the locust 





trees filled the air with .a 
heavy fragrance. On both 
sides of the road the big 
crimson bells of trumpet 


creepers swayed gently in silent tolling. 
The shuffling feet of the man picked up 
small clouds of red-brown dust, which 
mingled with the larger clouds from 
the hoofs of the horse that walked at 
his side. Through the heat haze that 
hung over the world the humming of 
birds and bees rose in medleyed har- 
mony. 

The horse stopped suddenly, head 
and ears lifted. A note of discord had 
come into the peaceful symphony of 
the hills. Far ahead sounded the sul- 
len tamp-tamp of hard-rock drills bit- 
ing their way into the mountainside. 
The man’s eyes smoldered angrily. His 
arm went over the horse’s neck in a 
gesture of protecting brotherhood, He 
spoke, very wearily and hopelessly: 

“They took all we had befo’. Now 
they’re takin’ God's hills away from us. 
Quarryin’ the marble fo’ some damn’ 
Yankee home up No’th!” His body 
stiffened. “Reckin we'll go_ back, 


Hawss.” There was just the slightest 


faltering in the voice, for the heaviness 
of years had taken its strength. “Every- 
An’ we 


where we go, there’s Yankees. 
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couldn’t take nothin’ from folks that’s 
stealin’ God’s hills from us, could we, 
Hawss ?” 

The horse rubbed its nose into the 
worn gray cloth of the man’s coat, send- 
ing up a small cloud of the fine dust that 
had settled there during the weary 
miles of the journey. 

“Hungry, Hawss?” The question was 
put gravely, and in answer came a 
whinny, pleading, cajoling. The man 
scowled toward the sound of the drills. 
“Yo’ third great-gran’dad an’ me went 
hungry consid’able in ’65, Hawss, but I 
reckin yo’ don’t quite understand. Yo’ 
better eat.” 

They started once more along the 
road, the 
break in the curtain of 
that hung from the trees and bushes, 
A few rods ahead he found a natural 
entrance into the .woods, where the 
grass grew soft and green to satisfy the 
appetite of Hawss. 

The man, too, was hungry with a 
hunger insatiable. The hunger of the 
body is a small thing; a crust of bread 
will satisfy it always. But the hunger 
of the mind and soul knows no feeding. 
And the soul of this man was starving 
for the years that had gone. Only one 
link with the past remained—the sad- 
bridleless ‘horse at his side, 


man’s eyes searching for a 


crimson bells 


dleless, 
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descendent of the horse that had car- 
ried its master over the battlefields of 
the South, the South that had been. 

Under the shade of the beechnut 
trees, while the horse nibbled eagerly 
at the sweet grass, the man suddenly 
discovered that he was tired, very tired. 
That day, as on many days before, he 
had walked long miles in search of the 
food his soul craved. And to-day, as in 
those other days, the end had come 
with the tamp-tamp of the rock drills. 
Even the mountains of the beloved 
South were being taken North. Tithe 
of the conquerors! 

The grass was long and soft. The 
man’s eyes closed as he lay upon it. 
The sleep of exhaustion came over him, 
and with it dreams. The beeches over- 
head splintered under pounding shells; 
the roar of muskets filled the air; 
Moseby was bracing the right flank in 
the Wilderness. 

The touch of a small hand on his 


forehead waked the sleeper, and he 


stared up into a pair of big blue eyes. 
He saw a head of short-cropped golden 
hair, a round, serious face, in which 
shone seven years of wisdom; he saw 


His hand rose in salute as he sat up. 
Then, as the last shreds of sleep were 
torn aside, he scowled and got to his 
feet with a haste that wrenched his 
aged muscles. 

“What yo’ wearin’ Confed’rate gray 
fo’, boy?” he demanded harshly. His 
faded eyes grew hard as they took in 
every detail of the familiar uniform 
that clothed the child’s small. body. 

The boy’s hand rose in an answering 
salute. 

“Captain’s orders, sir!” he said se- 
verely. “This is my uniform.” 

“What captain?’ The man’s voice 
was still harsh. A child in_ that 
sacred gray! 

The boy’s hand dropped to his -side. 
Ine foot drew back slowly before that 
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scowl; then it drew forward again 
resolutely. 

“Captain Muzzer,” he answered, 
bravely winking back a tear of fright. 
The old man looked very fierce. The 
horse lifted its head and stared at him 
inquiringly. ‘She made it for me— 
when I wanted to be a solger.” He 
gulped bravely to cover the break in 
his voice. “You’re a solger, too, ain’t 
you ?” he asked pleadingly. “Ain’t them 
’"Federate clo’es, even if they are all 
patched an’ tore?” 

The man winced, but he, too, was 
brave. He forced his tired shoulders 
to military erectness. His arm once 
more rose in stiff salute. 

“Major Allen, suh, of General Lee’s 
staff !” 

His eyes stared straight ahead, over 
the golden hair of the boy. 

“A major!” In the child’s voice was 
a wonderful reverence. “I’m on’y a 
private,” he explained slowly. ‘“Muz- 
zer said maybe I’d see some colonels 
down here, but I ain’t. There ain’t no- 
body but Mac an’ the men in. the 
quarry. The men’s makin’ pop awful 
worried, too. He wanted muzzer an’ 
me to go back to New York.” 

New York! That name lowered the 
major’s eyes and shattered his dream. 

“Yo’ ain’t a Southerner?” The ques- 
tion sought refutation of a blasphemy. 
New York! And that uniform! “Yo’ 
ain’t a Southerner ?” 


’ 


The boy shook his head. “We come 
from New York. Pop is manager of 
the quarry near Harkton.” 

“Hawss!”’ The sharp command 
brought the animal’s head up suddenly. 
It came toward its master, protest in 
its lagging steps. 

“He likes to eat, don’t he?” asked 
the boy innocently. He had not under- 
stood the tone of that order. He had 
recognized it merely as the voice a 
major should use in command. Then a 
wistful look clouded the brightness of 


his blue eyes. “I wisht I could eat 
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grass,” he said sorrowfully. “I’m ter- 
ribul hungry.” 

The major glanced at him question- 
ingly. Perhaps it was the child’s tone 
that unlocked his tight-shut lips; per- 
haps it was the thoughts of the days 
when gray uniforms had covered many 
hungry bodies. 

“Hungry?” he asked, his fingers 
combing Hawss’ long mane. “Why yo’ 
hungry ?” 

The boy smiled a brave smile and a 
knowing one, for in it was the recog- 
nition of camaraderie. 

“I’m losted,” he explained gravely. 
“I came out early this mornin’ to do 
my scoutin’. But there was such a lot 
of it to be done that I can’t find my 
way back to the quarry.” A slight 
quaver halted him for an instant. “Now 
I know the captain’ll be worried, an’ 
pop says I shouldn’t never worry the 
captain. He says good men don’t never 
worry women.” 

“A boy should try not to worry its 
motha, suh,” nodded the major soberly. 
Back in the, days of the Four Years 
War many mothers -had worried for 
boys but a few years older than this 
one. 

“No, sir.” The boy spoke man to 
man. “I’ve tried awful hard to find my 
way Now I’m too 
stared at 


back. tired to go 
any farther.” He 
longingly. “When I get a big man, I'll 
have a horse, too, an’ then I won't ever 


Haw SS 


get losted, will 1?” 

Major Allen gazed toward the trees 
at the left, keeping his eyes away from 
the boy. His hand brushed Hawss’ neck. 
The animal’s ribs had never felt the 
touch of Yankee knees. But here was 
gray, Confederate gray. Ahead a 
woman was awaiting. And the Allens 
of Virginia were gentlemen. 

“What might yo’ name be, boy?” The 
major’s voice was very gentle. 

And the boy’s voice, as he answered, 
was grave: /“‘Private Carl, sir.” 

The major’s thin hands swung him 
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to the back of the horse, his thin lips 
shut tight to cover the pain that racked 
his old muscles at the effort. 

“Mount, suh!” he commanded 
gruffly. “V’ginia Grays to the front!” 

The boy’s chubby fingers locked in 
the horse’s long mane. The animal 
looked back questioningly, then started 
forward at the soft-spoken word of 
command. When they reached the road, 
the faint tamping of the drills sounded 
once more. But the boy did not hear. 
The dream of his years was being real- 
ized. 

“Pm a_ real now, 
major?” he asked solemnly. 

“A Confed’rate, suh.” The major 
winced as he said it, but ahead of them 
a woman was waiting. 

They plodded down the road in the 
direction of the steel drills that were 
cutting away the hills. 

“What’s the horse’s name?” asked 
the boy suddenly. “I'd like to know it, 
so’s I could talk to him. They on’y 
have mules at the quarry.” 

“Hawss, son, jus’ Hawss.” The 
man’s voice was tender. “A hawss 
don’t need no otha name. When yo’ 
say that, yo’ say all there is to say.” 

“IT guess all horses is good, ain’t 
they?” The sober voice of the boy 
made it a statement. 

The old man’s hand touched his knee 
He, too, felt the kin- 


solger ain’t I, 


and rested there. 


ship of camaraderie for the first time 


in years. 

The sound of the drills grew louder 
as they made their way down the dusty 
lane between the locust trees and the 
creepers. The boy whispered endear- 
ments to the horse. The man shuffled 
along silently, and the dreams were 
gathering again before his eyes— 
dreams of the years when he had trav- 
eled over many dusty roads by the side 
of a Hawss. 

Private Carl’s voice, ringing out in 
joyous discovery, roused him as they 
rounded a bend in the road. 
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“Here comes pop!” cried the boy, 
and he raised a hand in greeting. 

Ahead, a man stood in the stirrups 
of his galloping horse and waved his 
hat. The old man stopped, and his back 
stiffened. The father of the boy at his 
side was one of the men who were tak- 
ing the hills away, the everlasting hills 
that God had given the South. Hawss 
stopped without command. The boy 
jumped into the major’s outstretched 
arms and was lowered gently to the 
road. 

“Pop!” he called eagerly. “Pop!” 

He ran forward. The man leaped 
from his horse and jerked the child to 
him with unconscious roughness. For 
a second they stood there, father and 
son. The man did not speak; he 
pressed his son to him hungrily. 

Unnoticed, Major Allen laid his 
gnarled hand on Hawss’ neck. Together 
the man and horse turned. The red- 
brown dust clouds lifted again under 
their moving feet. 

Private Carl wiggled from his fa- 
ther’s encircling arms. 

“Major!” he shouted. “Major!” 

The old man did not face about. 
There was a long walk ahead; a walk 
with the old South and the dreams as 
its goal. Behind him was the spirit of 
the hated North. The boy’s feet pat- 
tered after him through the soft dust. 
A small hand pulled at his gray coat. 

“Major!” pleaded the child, staring 
up into the old man’s face. “Ain’t you 
goin’ to talk to my pop? Ain’t you 
goin’ to tell him I rode on a big horse 
just like a growed-up solger ?” 

Major Allen faced the big man, 
whose hair was as golden as that of the 
boy. His eyes looked coldly into the 
father’s blue eyes. 

“Yo’ son, suh, is a credit to the— 
No’th,” he said stiffly. “I’m right glad 
to have helped him get back to his 
motha, suh. Good evenin’.” 

“You’ve done a mighty big thing, 
sir!” The sudden tightening of the 


man’s voice made it rasp a bit. “His 
mother and I imagined that something 
terrible had happened. We _ thought 
perhaps some of the burlies at the 
quarry were taking it out on him for 
not being allowed to get their fill of 
white liquor. We’ve been having trou- 
ble with a moonshiner who comes down 
to sell his stuff, and the men are in a 
nasty mood.” 

The major nodded in understanding, 
and he spoke coldly: “Southerners re- 
sent bein’ bossed by men from the 
No’th, suh!” 

The quarry manager laughed a hard 
laugh. 

“These men are bohunks from the 
Western quarries. We couldn't get 
Southerners to do the work. If we 
could, perhaps there wouldn’t be trou- 
ble at a time like this. We've got a 
hurry shipment of marble to get out 
for the General Lee memorial at 
Blairston.” 

“What’s that, suh?’ The major 
spoke sharply. “Yo’ mentioned General 


“Yes,” nodded the boy’s father. “We 
have a contract for the stone to “be 
used in the memorial. We’re combing 
the quarry for a perfect piece to make 
the figure. And the bohunks have got 
the taste of white liquor in their sys- 
tems!” he ended bitterly. 

The weariness and hunger in the old 
man’s face faded before the light that 
flashed into it now. His heels clicked 
together, and his hand touched his fore- 
head. 

“I humbly ask yo’ pardon, suh,” he 
said, and he realized that an-Allen was 
apologizing toa Northerner. “I did not 
quite understand yo’ work. I am Major 
Allen, of General Lee’s staff. Yo’ could 
have no mo’ noble labor, suh, than keep- 
in’ fresh the memory of the greatest- 
man that ever lived!” 

“Thank you,” murmured the quarry 
manager ; and he added simply: “Will 
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you let the boy’s mother thank you per- 
sonally ?” 

3ut it was Hawss who decided. The 
boy had been stroking his neck, as high 
as the short arms could reach. Now 
the animal was nosing at the gray shoul- 
der of the boy’s coat. 

“We would enjoy yo’ hospitality, 
suh.” Major Allen bowed, and again 
he swung the boy to the back of the 
horse. 

Once more they started in the di- 
rection of the tamping drills. But now 
that distant sound brought no scowl to 
the major’s face, no glow of anger to 
the faded eyes. Those tamping drills 
seemed to repeat, over and over, just 
as Major Allen had repeated in the 
years gone by: ‘“‘General Lee’s orders! 
General Lee’s orders!” From the mar- 
ble of the hills was coming another 
tribute to the great Southerner. 

A mile or so down the road, around 
the last bend of the locust trees, they 


came in sight of the quarry and the 


working men. Where trees and flowers 
had bloomed for countless centuries, 
the hill showed a great, gaping wound 
of bare rock. Major Allen had seen 
many such wounds in the Southern 
hills. He had seen them always as new 
scars that the victors of fifty years be- 
fore were inflicting upon the country 
had maimed. But now it was a 
of honor he saw; another wound 


they 
scar 
in the service of Robert E. Lee. 

Halfway down the winding road that 
led through the quarry and to the little 
rose-covered house at the turn of the 
road toward Harkton, Major Allen was 
introduced to the big Scotch engineer, 
Mackensie, who had come running to 
meet them. Mackensie gripped the 
major’s hand with a pressure that made 
him wince. 

“You can have all we’ve got for find- 
in’ the boy,” he said, with just a sug- 
gestion of his native bur in his voice 
“He’s the one big thing we have, here 
in the hills.” He turned to the boy’s 


father. ‘Larsen tried to get in with 
his demijohn this’ morning when you'd 
gone after Carl. I chased him.” 

The manager scowled blackly. “The 
next time he comes down here with his 
white liquor, I’ll have him arrested for 
moonshining!’”’ he snapped. “Even if 
I have to go into the mountains after 
him !” 

“T guess you would, Neilton,” Mac- 
kensie said softly. 

The major found himself nodding in 
unconscious agreement. The sudden 
squaring of shoulders, the set of jaw, 
and the flashing gleam in the eyes of 
the quarry manager reminded Major 
Allen of the men he had known during 
those bitter four years. Once more his 
hand rested lightly on the knee of the 
boy sitting quietly on Hawss. The boy 
had the blood of his father in his veins, 
and the gray of the Confederacy on his 
back. 

At the other side of the quarry, on 
the rose-covered porch of the little 
house, Major Allen met the boy’s 
mother, and his heart told him that she 
might be a Southern woman. He could 
pay no higher compliment. 

That was the beginning of a wonder- 
ful week for the man who had lived so 
long in the past. He became a member 
of a Northern family, and he was proud 
of it. In the little room he had been 
given was a picture of the clay model 
of the memorial that was to perpetuate 
the name of the great general. Each 
morning the major saluted it; each 
evening he bowed it a grave good night, 
He was still in the service of Robert 
E. Lee; the people around him were 
in the service of Robert E. Lee; the 
Lee who was dead, and who lived on. 

Hawss had a saddle and a bridle. 
The second morning they had been 
hanging on a peg beside the stall. There 
were no questions. Perhaps the Neil- 
tons knew that the other saddle and 
bridle had gone to buy food, but they 
did not ask the major to accept these; 
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they were simply left on the peg beside 
Hawss’ stall. 

Each day there were long tramps, 
with Private Carl in the saddle. Some- 
times Captain Muzzer went along and 
listened to stories of The Four Years. 
Sometimes she cried, and sometimes the 
major could see her eyes light with ad- 
miration for the men who had worn 
the gray. 

In the early-morning hours, before 
the boy was out of bed, Major Allen 
went down to the quarry and watched 
the sullen bohunks at work.. He knew 
men, because he had commanded them, 
and he understood the smoldering fires 
that were back of the sullen eyes. 
These men had been accustomed to the 
wild sprees of the Western stone camps. 
Here, alone in the mountains, far from 
the carousing of former days, they were 
forced to bottle up their bitterness. 

Mackensie,. the deep-chested Scotch 
engineer, kept them working by his iron 
will and his arm of knotted steel. But 
the drills ate away the rocks slowly, 
and the men stared up at the mountains 
in which Larsen, the moonshiner, was 
hiding quantities of the white liquor. 
Many pieces of stone were cut away 
from the hills, only to be discarded ; the 
sculptor must have a perfect piece. 

Regular food and sleep were making 
a new man of the major; his back was 
a bit straighter, his eyes brighter, and 
his hands more steady. Several times 
he rode down to Harkton, six -miles 
away, to get little things for the Neil- 
ton home. And he rode in the service 
of Robert E. Lee and love. 

Then came the morning when he 
found Mackensie cursing at the handful 
of men who swayed and staggered at 
the rock drills. They were drunk. In 
the bunk house lay other men, too 
drunk to work. 

“That damned moonshiner slipped 
down last night!” raged the big en- 
gineer. “They’re worse than useless, 
and that piece of marble we picked for 
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the figure has to be handled with 
gloves. It’s the first flawless piece we’ve 
found of the right grain and size.” 

Major Allen nodded. He had helped 
select the stone, which was still a part 
of the mother rock. His hands had felt 
the grain of the blank marble that held 
the uncut form of his general. Now 
the dogs who didn’t understand were 
drunk! 

“Is Mr. Neilton about, suh?” he 
asked. Major Allen had come to re- 
spect the yellow-haired manager as he 
had thought he never could respect a 
Northerner. 

The engineer looked up toward the 
mountain. ‘“He’s gone up after that 
moonshiner,” he said grimly. 

Major Allen’s .indrawn breath 
sounded sharply. ‘Yo’ mean he’s gone 
in the hills—alone?” he demanded. 

“Just that,” muttered Mackensie 
shortly. 

“He’ll—be killed, suh!”” There was 
fear in the voice of this man who had 
never known fear in all The Four 
Years. 

The engineer shook his head. “No,” 
he corrected slowly. “He'll bring 
back his man! He always does. But 
there’ll be hell to pay here, unless we 
get the sheriff from Harkton. I wanted 
Neilton to send for him and have him 
here when Neil came back. But he 
wouldn’t let me. He didn’t want to 
worry Mrs. Neilton and the kid. That’s 
always the biggest thing in his mind. 
And I don’t forget his orders.” 

The major stared up at the hillside. 
Neilton had gone up there alone, after 
the moonshiner! That was the kind of 
thing men of the old South had done 
for the living Robert E. Lee. Now a 
Northerner was risking his life in the 
service of the dead general. 

All that day Major Allen sought to 
allay the suspicions of Captain Mother. 
He lied like a Southern gentleman, and 
he took a long tramp with Private Carl. 
There was no sign of Neilton. At 
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lunch time Major Allen saw Mackensie 
slip two blued-steel revolvers into his 
pocket when he returned to the quarry. 

Late in the afternoon, when the 
major could no longer bear the ques- 
tioning eyes of Mrs. Neilton, he went 
down to the quarry. More of the men 
were working now, but they were red- 
eyed and nasty. The engineer was driv- 
ing them ruthlessly, to make up for 
their shirking of the morning. 

The first long shadows of evening 
came. Mackensie grimly kept the men 
at work. They snarled continuously, 
but a pistol glinted in the engineer’s 
palm as he cursed them. 

“They’ve got more of the stuff hid- 
den somewhere, and they want to get 
back to it!” he told the major. “And 
I wish to God Neilton had let the sheriff 
do his work. But he isn’t the kind to 


go into the hills after a moonshiner. : 


They don’t make men like Neilton 
every day!” 

“No, suh, they don’t,” nodded the 
major, and it was the highest praise he 
could offer. 

The dusk was thick when Neilton 
rode in. Before him, on a slow-mov- 
ing mule, rode a white-whiskered man. 
In the crook of Neilton’s arm his rifle 
dangled. 

A dozen men jerked the heavy steel- 
bit pieces from their drills and sprang 
toward the two mounted men. but 
Mackensie’s pistols were out. 

“Back!” he snarled. “Back! I'll bore 
the first man that moves a step!” 

They gave way before him, shouting 
their curses and threats. Neilton looked 
neither to right nor left. His rifle 
muzzle poked the back of the man on 
the mule. 

Mackensie and the major backed 
down the road behind him. The drillers 
followed, a score, now, of red-eyed, 
oath-mouthing men. A shot over their 
heads sent them scurrying. 

“Cowardly dawgs!” muttered Major 
Allen. 
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The engineer shook his head slowly. 
“They’re going back to the bunk house 
up the hill!” He spoke grimly. “Some 
of ’em’s got guns there. We'll have to 
hold ’em off till the sheriff gets here.” 

The man on the mule was prodded 
forward. Major Allen clenched his 
teeth as he tried to keep up with the 
quickened pace. Up the hill the men 
were raging and cursing. Half a dozen 
piled into the bunk house and out. A 
pistol flashed. Another. But as yet 
they were too far away. They came 
running down the road toward the little 
house. 

Captain Mother was waiting on the 
porch, and she took a rifle from the 
wall when her husband quietly told her 
the story. 

“A Southern woman!” murmured 
the major, and that word had ceased to 
mean section; it was a mark of rev- 
erence. 

Private Carl, too, watched with eyes 
that held no fear. In his hands his 
small toy gun was clutched so tightly 
that the dimples of his chubby hands 
were hard, white knuckles. And Major 
Allen felt curiously proud of him. 

“Phone the sheriff, Mac!” ordered 
Neilton, as he tied the moonshiner to a 
heavy chair. 

The engineer went to the front room 
with its telephone. He returned in a 
moment, and his face was very grave. 
Behind the back of the captain, as she 
set food on the table for her husband, 
he made a slashing motion with his 
hand. The woman seemed to see with- 
out eyes. 

“They’ve cut the wires?” she asked 
quietly. 

“Yes!” blurted the engineer,, sur- 
prised into the admission. 

“T thought they would,” she said 
evenly. “They pass right by the bunk 
house.” 

“Great God!” Neilton leaped to his 
feet. “I’m a dog! I never thought 
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of you and baby. Those brutes are 
coming down here, and you , 

“There are heavy bars to the door 
and shutters,” she said bravely, ‘and I 
can shoot!” 

Neilton paced the floor. “I thought | 
was doing the right thing, the only 
thing!” he muttered bitterly. “But 
we're out of the world. There’s- no 
way to let Harkton know!” 

Mackensie spoke slowly. “Guess I'll 
ride down and see the sheriff,” he re- 
marked. 

The quarry manager stopped short in 
sudden realization. The roar of 
whisky-hoarse voices sounded very 
near. 

3ar the windows!” he ordered. 
“They’re coming down the road! The 
only road! It’s too late to get out! 
We'll have to fight! Everybody on the 
job to close things tight!” 

Mackensie and Neilton jumped to 
the front door and windows. Then 
Major Allen waked. The suddenness 
of it all had dulled the mind of this 
man who had lived so long in the past. 
The present had always been a hazy, 
dreamy thing. But at last had come 
realization. A brave man had risked 
his life for his duty! A Northerner! 
Now he was risking the lives of his 





wife and son. The telephone wires 
were cut, and Harkton was six miles 
away. Outside twenty drunken men 


were crying out their lust for blood. 
Inside was Major Allen, of General 
Lee’s staff. 

“T’ll bolt the back do’, ma’am,” he 
said slowly. 

The woman looked at him sharply, 
but he met her eyes with a smile of 
confidence. She saw nothing of the 
thoughts that were working in him. 
She nodded, unsuspecting. 

Outside the roar grew, for twenty 
bohunks filled with white liquor can 
make a lot of noise. But they were on 
the road in front of the house. They 
would have to leave that road before 


they could see the back door. Major 
Allen heard the falling bars at the front 
of the house. He opened the kitchen 
door softly. It was dark outside, for 
there was no moon. The door closed 
noiselessly behind him. The stable was 
over to the left, in a grove of locust 
trees, and he ran toward it, crouched 
low. 

The quarry workers were massing in 
front of the house; a score of beasts 
with blood in their eyes and destruction 
in their dog hearts. They had come to 
kill—and the stone was still uncut in 
the hills; the memorial stone to Robert 





E. Lee! 

At the edge of the grove, he stopped 
for breath. He heard the heavy bar at 
the front door swing out of its sockets, 
A new note sounded in the roar—a note 
of joy. The major wheeled suddenly. 
The door opened. Framed in the 
oblong of light stood Neilton, head 
high, hands empty. He smiled at the 
men and started to speak. Major Al- 
len’s fingers clutched at the trunk of 
the tree beside which he stood. South- 
erners had stood before death as this 
Northern man now laughed in the eyes 
of murder. 

A pistol fired. The man in the door- 
way staggered back. Then Mackensie’s 
huge arm jerked him inside. The 
heavy bar jammed into place as other 
bullets thudded their way into the wood. 
The men rushed on the porch, There 
came the spiteful crackle of the pump 
gun. That was Captain Mother’s gun, 
steadily pouring out its stream of death. 

The major leaped through the trees 
toward the stable door, cursing the stiff- 
ness in his knees as he ran. He wasn’t 
old! He wouldn’t be old! General Lee 
was still his commander! General Lee, 
whose soldier gaze would once more 
look out from the marble in the hills! 
A hundred torture pains stabbed him as 
he ran into the stable. 

His hand covered Hawss’ nose to 
drown the whinny of welcome; just as 
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it had drowned the eager whinny of 
another Hawss when the Yankee pick- 
ets had watched the lines. The saddle 
and bridle were on their peg where the 
small hands of Private Carl had helped 





lift them that morning.. Hawss stood 
still as the cinches tightened around his 
barrel. His ears lay back to hear the 
major’s whispered words. 

“In the service of General Lee, suh!” 
the old man said proudly. 

The years rolled back. Hawss 
seemed to understand, just as that other 
Hawss had understood. Outside was 
the same darkness that had hidden the 
major’s dashes in those bitter years 
long ago. Overhead the same stars 
shone. The same night wind crooned 
its Southern melody through the syca- 
more trees and pines. 

“In the service of General Lee, suh!” 

The horse’s teeth closed over the bit. 
A hoof lifted and kicked at the floor. 

“Softly, Hawss! Softly!” warned the 
man. “We’re right near the lines— 
right near!” 

Under his hand the stable door 
swung back. Outside, the shadows 
were thick. The men were still in front 
of the house, a blot of black. One step 
out! Two! The road was only a few 
rods to the left! Harkton was only six 
miles away! 

“Softly, Hawss!” 

Hawss seemed to understand. The 
blood of his grandsires was showing 
now. 

They reached the road. A foot in the 
stirrup, a swing of the body, the pound 
of hoofs. Back of him the angry buzz 
died for a.second. Then the roar rolled 
toward him with its mad note of mur- 
der. They had heard, but they could 
not see. A shot cut the darkness. Its 
whine sounded in his ears. 

He crouched low in the saddle, and 
his faded eyes lighted in a smile. Major 
Allen was under fire, riding in the serv- 
ice of Robert E. Lee! Another bullet 
zipped past his ears. Then, over the 
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treetops, came the silver tip of the’ 
moon. The world suddenly turned sil- 
ver under its magic. 

Ahead of him the locusts and catalpa 
trees screened the turn in the road. 
Only a few yards ahead! His ear felt 
the burn of the whining lead. They 
could see him plainly now. 

A heavy bullet crashed into his shoul- 
der and sent him over the neck of 
Hawss, clutching tightly at the long 
hairs of the mane. For a stride Hawss 
faltered. Then on! On! The pound- 
ing hoofs became a chorused thud of 
challenge and mockery. The blood had 
come down the line clean. Hawss was 
in the service of General Lee! 

Around the road bend Major Allen 
forced his body straight in the saddle. 
His head spun dizzily. His hands lost 
the reins and his fingers clutched at the 
saddle. He was tired, very tired. But 
he must ride! Ride! There’d be lots of 
rest to-morrow. The moon-lghted 
road danced and swayed before his 
eyes. But the eyes of Hawss were as 
steady as the swinging muscles under 
his withers and loins. 

Yes, the road swung drunkenly be- 
fore him. The catalpa’and locust trees 
—no, they weren't catalpa and locust 
trees. They were pines! There was 
no road! Nothing but underbrush that 
had been ripped and torn by a thousand 
feet. The major’s eyes lighted. One 
hand rose to salute, but fell halfway. 
His lips mumbled for a minute; then 
the words rang out clear in the silence 
of the hills: 

“General Lee orders the Third Bat- 
tery up, suh! Their left flank is break- 
in’! Moseby’s cavalry is poundin’ the 
vieet?t ss Ye, oe 
The artillery is comin’ up, suh! 

Swingin’ into position. 


They’re fallin’ back . . . fallin’ 
back! . . . Moseby, suh, is afta 
them. . . . Sabers—an’ hawsses 


” 


—an’ the South. ; 
Across fifty years sounded the wild 
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rebel yell of Moseby’s men, rising 
above the scream of the shells and the 
biting rattle of the muskets. Moseby’s 
black was leading! Moseby, of the cav- 


alry! The blue lines were breaking! 
Running! Running before sabers and 


horses and the South! 

The pines grew thicker. In the tangle 
of brush dead things in gray stared up. 
The spiteful hum of bullets joined the 
snarling chorus of shell. Major Al- 
len’s voice took up the thousand- 
throated cry that swept down the lines 
in a great, crashing command: 

“General Lee to the rear! 
Lee to the rear!” 

Over’ and over it was _ repeated; 
shouted with all the power of lusty 
lungs; moaned with the last breath of 
torn lips; whispered through the 
clenched teeth of men who struggled 
to crawl from out the brush; shrieked 
in the scream of bullets and shell: 

“General Lee to the rear! General 
Lee to the rear!” 

The din of the guns softened. Over 
where the lines of blue mixed with 
God’s green rose a shout of triumph: 

“General Lee to the rear!” 

Major Allen’s eyes saw again the 
man on the big horse who stared at the 
lines of blue just ahead. He swung 
in beside the staring general. 


General 


“The men, suh, are afraid——” 
The major saw the man wheel, just 
as he had wheeled fifty years before. 
“Afraid?” The voice was as sharp as 
the eyes that bored into the soul of 
Major Allen. - 
“Afraid fo’ their general, suh. They 
want yo’ in the rear. Hear them, suh? 
They’re shoutin’ it down the whole 


line! All down the line! They won't 
fight, suh, when their general’s in 
danger. Fo’ God’s sake! 
Yo’allwegot .. . yo’ ” 


swam back before 
Only Hawss 
him. General 


The locust trees 
his eyes. 
was 


He was alone. 


with him, under 


. ahead. 
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Lee His body lurched forward 
and he wrenched it straight. At the 
roadside the bells of the creepers were 
a curtain of silvered red. All red. The 
whole world was red, blood red. But 
he rode on. On in the service of Gen- 
eral Lee! 

A curious fancy brought a_ hard 
laugh to his lips. For a second he 
had thought that he was riding-to bring 
assistance for some damned Yankees— 
a boy who wore a gray uniform and a 
woman who was called “Captain.” 
What curious things passed through a 





man’s mind when he was tired and 
hungry! 
Down the road hoofs sounded. The 


major forced his burning eyes to stare 
A half dozen men on horses 
were galloping toward him. They wore 
dark clothes, blue! His hand went to 
his saddle and a puzzled expression 
came to his face. His pistol holster was 
not there! 

He felt of his breast pocket. The 
puzzled expression grew. Instead of 
the dispatches he had thought were 
there, his fingers felt only the sticki- 
ness of warm blood. He'd been shot! 
Somewhere in the battle he had been 
wounded. They could have him now. 
He was useless now. For a man is 
only a burden when he is hurt. 

He stopped Hawss and faced them. 
His bloodless lips twisted in a smile, 
But that first man with the sawed-off 
shotgun wasn’t a Yankee. He was the 
sheriff of Harkton. Harkton? Was 
that near the Wilderness? He didn’t 
remember 

“It’s the old fellow at the quarry!” 
came a shout from one of the men. 

The sheriff swung to the ground and 
ran to the major. 

“T knew there’d be hell to pay there 
to-night, with that fool Neilton going 
into the mountains after Larsen. Lucky 
thing Dan saw him coming back and I 
found the wires were cut when I tried 
to telephone. What’s the _ trouble, 
































major. Good.God! This man’s 
shot! Ride ahead, you! Ride like 
hell !” 

The hoofs pounded again. The major 
tried to straighten in the saddle once 
more. Then strong arms lifted him and 
laid him gently at the roadside, under 
the crimson bells that swayed in their 
silent tolling. 

“The quarry!” Major Allen gasped. 
“Private Carl—the Captain!” 

" “T know.” The man’s voice sounded 
very far away. “The men have gone 
on. They'll fix it!” 
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“Right good ” The wheezing 
words stopped. Major Allen suddenly 
sat up. Across his face flashed a look 
of terrible agony. ; 

“General Lee orders a retreat!” It 
was a cry of awful pain that racked the 
whole body. “General Lee orders a 
retreat!” ; 

His body relaxed and fell heavily. 
The hand he had raised in salute fell 
back over his eyes, covering them as if 
to hide from them some nightmare 
vision. Major Allen had delivered Gen- 
eral Lee’s last order. 


BY 


DANDELION 


OVE should forsake the thorny rose, 
For that unminted gold 
That richly stars the low new grass, 
Yet dares the autumn cold. 


What though she veil her golden eyes 


[If that the sunshine dim, 


She is not fickle—only wise, 


To keep her heart for him. 


And then, and then—when bloom is past, 
Behold its lovelier wraith! 
A royal globe of gossamer, 
The pledge of her fond faith. 
Crumbling, it lightly flies and falls, 


To bloom in gold anew— 
Thy pattern, Love—and make thy wraith, 


For aye as fair and true. 


MartTHA McCuLtocH-WILLIAMS, 
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Find the Woman. Yow will find her in almost every generation, in almost every country, in 
almost every big city—the super-woman. She is not the typical adventuress; she is not a genius. The 
reason for her strange power is occult. When philosophers have thought they had segregated the 
cause—the formula—what you will—in one particular super-woman or group of super-women, straight- 
way some new member of the clan has arisen who wields equal power with her notable sisters, but 
who possesses none of the traits that made them irresistible. And the seekers of formulas are again at 
sea. What makes the super-woman? Is it beauty? Cleopatra and Rachel were homely. Is it 
daintiness? Marguerite de Valois washed her hands but twice a week. Is it wit? Pompadour and 
Du Barry were avowedly stupid in conversation, Is it youth? Diane de Poictiers and Ninon de 
l’'Enclos were wildly adored at sixty. Is it the subtle quality of feminism? George Sand, who num- 
bered her admirers by the score—poor Chopin in their foremost rank—was not only ugly, but disgust- 
ingly mannish. So was Semiramis, The nameless charm is found almost as often in the masculine, 
“advanced” woman as in the delicate, ultrafeminine damsel. Here are the stories of super-women 
who conquered at will. Some of them smashed thrones; some werz content with wholesale heart- 
smashing. Wherein lay their secret? Or rather, their secrets? For seldom did any two of them 


follow the same plan of campaign. 


MADAME DE POMPADOUR 


Uncrowned Queen of France 


LITTLE girl, of perhaps And here, to-day, she was adding to 
eight, stood clinging fear- her hoard by going into a prophetic 
fully to her mother’s hand trance for the benefit of Madame Pois- 
and staring at a weirdly son and the latter’s little daughter, 

dressed old woman, who _ Jeanne Antoinette. 
crouched in the center of a room as neta Poisson was the wife of a 
queer as herself. mere bank’clerk. Paris bank clerks, in 
The apartment was hung in black, 172g—even bank clerks of the “trusted 
lighted by blue-flame lamps, and deco- employee” type—could not lay hands 
rated with such cheery bric-a-brac as on enough money to warrant their 
skulls, polished thigh bones, withered wives in consulting the highest-priced 
human hands, bats’ wings, stuffed alli- seeress in France. But Madame Pois- 
gators, and all the rest of the gruesome son—thrifty soul—was not squandering 
paraphernalia of an eighteenth-century her dear spouse’s hard-earned francs on 
sorceress’ abode. Thither came many _ this costly visit. Instead, she was pay- 
a gallant, many a masked dame, from ing the fee out of the purse of one 
the court. And onthe solemnly intoned Chevalier de Tournehem, a rich man 
lies she told them the fortune teller had about town and, incidentally, the almost 
waxed rich. unquestioned, if very questionable, 
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father of tiny Jeanne Antoinette; 
though one chronicler declares: “She 
was the natural daughter of a butcher, 
afterward convicted of theft.” The 
kindly De Tournehem had for years 
supplied the Poisson household with 
many comforts and luxuries—including 
Jeanne Antoinette—far beyond the 
means of a bank clerk. 

In return for the plump fee, the 
seeress that day volunteered to prophesy 


all sorts of things for the little girl’s . 


future. And, after going into a ready- 
made trance, she foretold for the scared 
child the highest fortune she could, at 
the moment, conjure up. The forecast 
ran: 

“You shall one day be the love of a 
king, and you shall be the uncrowned 
queen of France.” 

No one being present to shoot her 
for putting such damnable ideas into a 
mere baby’s mind, the hag came out of 
her trance, pocketed her money, and 
ushered her callers into the cleaner air 
of outdoors. 

Jeanne Antoinette walked home on 
air. Never once for a second there- 
after did she forget the filthy prophecy. 
And never once, until its fulfillment, did 
she cease to bend every effort of mind 
and of body to bringing it to pass. In 
which she was ably helped by her loving 
mother, to whom the fortune teller’s 
words had been as Heaven-sent truths, 

[he task to which the two had now 
dedicated their lives made the 
easier because Jeanne was, from birth, 
of the super-woman breed. Hers was 
the wondrous, magnetic charm that 
makes fools of men. And she had 
beauty to back it. She was not clever, 
it is true; but she was crafty, which 
served her purpose quite as well. And, 
being stupid in conversation, she yet 
had wit enough to read and memorize 
lists of clever things to say. 

Her mother, the thrifty Madame 
Poisson, was a great aid to Jeanne in 
this journey toward a shimmering life 


was 
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goal; for the woman was pleasingly 
deficient in morals, and as pleasingly 
efficient in the cheaper and easier modes 
of enslaving men. 

The vitriol-tongued old Duc de 
Richelieu once said of this charming 
couple: 

“No man can resist the daughter; 
and the mother can resist no man.” 

Have you noticed, by the way, how 
many of our super-women were so- 
called “love children”? For example, 
Jeanne Antoinette and Madame 
Récamier and Semiramis and Lola 
Montez and Lady Hamilton and— 
supposedly at least—Adrienne Lecouv- 
reur and Adah Menken; perhaps sev- 
eral more. I don’t know whether or 
not this fact had any bearing on their 
heartbreaking powers. That is a theme 
for a psychologist rather than for a 
mere chronicler. 

3y the time Jeanne was twenty she 
had turned many a head.. But none of 
those heads had chanced to wear a 
crown. And during the interim, while 
she was waiting for a chance to fulfill 
her royal destiny, it became necessary 
to provide her with a suitable husband. 
So the Poissons—generously aided as 
ever by De Tournehem—looked around 
among the traditional “throng of 
suitors” for the most promising of the 
lot. 

Their choice fell Normant 
d’Etioles, a red-headed, pimply faced, 
undersized financier, who had as much 
money as Jeanne required, and almost 
as much as she wanted. Also, he was 
De Tourrehem’s nephew. And he was 
crazily in love with Jeanne. 

His parents objected furiously.. But 
De Tournehem softened their hearts 
toward the match, largely by his pledge 
to settle half his own big fortune on the 
couple upon the day of their wedding, 
and to bequeath them the other half. 
This argument quite won the obdurate 
parents. 

So, on March 9g, 1741, Jeanne and 


on Le 
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D’Etioles were married. De Tourne- 
hem’s wedding gift to his daughter was 
a country place, at Choisy. As this 
estate adjoined the royal chateau where 
the king often stayed when he was 
hunting, it is possible that De Tourne- 
hem, also, had some slight faith in the 
sorceress’ predictions. 

No longer merely the supposed 
daughter of a bank clerk, but the rich 
and beautiful wife of a richer financial 
magnate, Jeanne blossomed forth in the 
outer gardens of society. A writer 
describes her appearance at this time 
as follows: 

She is somewhat above the medium height, 
and slender, with luxuriant chestnut hair, a 
perféttly formed nose and mouth, lovely 
teeth, a ravishing smile, and eyes that are 
neither blue, black, nor gray, but of an un- 
decided color which only lends them added 
charm. She can sing and act pleasingly, and 
she plays the harp with excellence. 

All this brought men of mark to her 
shrine. Voltaire, Montesquieu,, and 
many another notable paid court to the 
future “uncrowned queen.” And word 
of her loveliness came at last to the 
court. 

His—more or less—Christian maj- 
esty, Louis XV., was King of France. 
He was known at the beginning of his 
reign as “the well beloved”; and once 
in those early days, when he fell ill, the 
churches were choked with throngs of 
rich and poor, who flocked to pray for 
his recovery. Also, for many years, 
he was a model of conjugal fidelity to 
his homely wife, and a pattern of all 
the domestic virtues. 

Then all at once he began falling 
under the influence of one unscrupulous 
woman after another. For love of them 
he slighted the country’s welfare, scat- 
tered broadcast the country’s money, 
and gave himself over, almost wholly, 
to a life of lazy debauchery. As a 
result, the nickname, “well beloved,” 
was dropped; and was 
wounded by a fanatic’s dagger, scarce 


when he 
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a dozen people in all France bothered 
to go to church to pray that his worth- 
less life might be spared. 

He was a living proof that a re- 
formed husband makes the best rake. 

The position of royal favorite, in 
Louis’ time, carried as much political 
importance as that of prime minister, 
Louis was swayed by his favorites. 
These in turn were influenced by a 
group of politicians and by relatives 
and personal friends—the whole com- 
bination forming an all-powerful polit- 
ical party. Thus, ambitious courtiers 
would search the realm for some es- 
pecially attractive woman and, after 
binding her with promises to reward 
them with money and offices, would 
arrange for her to oust whatever 
woman chanced, at the time, to be the 
king’s favorite, and to usurp her exalted 
position. 

A royal favorite was easily made and 
more easily unmade. The king—wholly 
by chance, he supposed—would meet 
some gloriously beautiful woman whose 
every word and look spoke adoration 
for him. He would fall victim to her 
charms and would install her in a suite 
of rooms at the palace, shunting off 
that suite’s infuriated earlier occupant. 
The new favorite would wheedle from 
her royal master certain rich gifts, or 


promotions, or portfolios, for distribu- 


the clique that had en- 


She was also 


tion 
gineered her promotion, 
forced to be on her guard, 
minute, against plots to put some other 
woman in her place. 

It was a hard position, jealously 
guarded, hedged in by many a barrier. 
It was no sinecure for a simple and 
honest girl with high ideals to burst past 
those barriers and into the royal heart. 
And so Jeanne Antoinette d’Etioles 
speedily learned. 

Yet before long she had an indus- 
trious court clique working in her be- 
half, trying to undermine the power of 
Madame de Chateauroux, the king’s 
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official sweetheart. A member of this 
clique—a woman—attended a _ petit 
lever one day and innocently and 
loudly remarked in his majesty’s 
hearing: 

“They say men go mad over /a petite 
D’Etioles.” 

Whereat, Madame de Chateauroux, 
who stood near her, surreptitiously 
brought down the high heel of her slip- 
per on the poor woman’s instep with 
such crushing force that the victim 
swooned from pain. 

Those around her took the hint. And 
“la petite D’Etioles” was not mentioned 
again in Louis’ presence for many a 
day. 

But Jeanne’s campaign was not over. 
Indeed, it had scarcely begun. 

Louis came to his Choisy chateau for 
a week’s hunting. For the first two 
days, as he and his courtiers rode forth 
to the chase, a dainty little bijou phaé- 
ton, drawn by white ponies and driven 
by Jeanne, followed the royal hunt as 
far as possible through the forest. On 
the second day the king noticed the 
lovely devotee of the chase and made 
careless inquiry about her. The man 
to whom his majesty spoke chanced to 
be a member of the De Chateauroux 
clique, a politician who owed his place 
in court to De Chateauroux, and who 
would lose it if she should be sup- 
planted. 

e hurried off to his patroness with 
news of the danger. Next day Jeanne 
received a message from the minister 
of police—more curt than courteous— 
that she and her phaéton must remain 
at home during the king’s hunts. Soa 
clever and very pretty ruse for attract- 
ing the monarch’s attention fell through. 

Jeanne could not cope with her pow- 
erful rival. Her own partisans were 
not strong enough to risk punishment 
by appearing openly as the favorite’s 
enemies. So, for a time, the campaign 
languished. 

It sprang into fresh life some months 


later, when Madame de Chateauroux 
died. A new plan of attack was mapped 
out. The opening gun was to be fired 
on the occasion of a masked ball at the 
Hotel ‘de Ville. 

This ball was in honor of the mar- 
riage of Louis’ son to the Infanta Maria 
Theresa. It was to be a mixed affair, 
nobles of the court mingling for once 
with the richer bourgeoisie and their 
wives. The latter welcomed joyously 
the chance to meet women of rank on 
equal terms. They came by hundreds 
to the ball, decked out in garish jewels 
and gaudy attire. 

O devotees of common-sense apparel, 
the skirts and petticoats of a court dress 
in the middle of the eighteenth century 
weighed no less than forty pounds! 
The jam was so great, the heat was so 
unbearable, the dresses were so heavy, 
at this particular ball, that several 
women died before they could be car- 
ried out of the place. Altogether, it 
was a thoroughly delightful occasion, 
and one to be remembered—by the sur- 
vivors. 

Standing out from among other 
wearers of fancy dress as unique in 
her costume’s frank dearth of detail, 
was a beauteous damsel clad, or unclad, 
as Diana. The most salient features of 
her attire were a mask, a golden bow, 
and a gemmed quiver, full of golden 
arrows. A few women—and more men 
—recognized her as la petite D’Etioles. 
She flitted gayly to and fro through the 
jam of maskers, until, by a carefully 
maneuvered chance, she came face to 
face*with the king. 

Jeanne was so flustered by this acci- 
dental collision with royalty that she 
inadvertently let her mask fall to the 
floor. To cover her embarrassment, she 
playfully aimed an arrow at him. The 
king laughed at her pretty daring and 
said: 

“Tt is your charms, madame, and not 
your dart, that I fear!” 

Overcome with awe at the sovereign’s 
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courtly words, Jeanne dropped her 
handkerchief—quite as accidentally as 
she had dropped her mask—at Louis’ 
feet, and fled. A buzz went up from 
the crowd, and fifty voices murmured, 
as the king. motioned an attendant to 
pick up and hand him the mono- 
gtammed scrap of cambric: 

“Le mouchoir est jeté!” 

Louis caught the jesting quotation 
and understood its veiled import Also, 
in Jeanne, he had recognized the phaé- 
ton driver who had followed him to 
the hunt. 

It seemed that Jeanne’s goal was all 
but realized. But there were still ob- 
stacles to her rotten ambition’s fulfill- 
ment. Through a magnificently bribed 
official, now that Louis’ curiosity had 
been aroused, she obtained a long inter- 
view with the king, but nothing came 
of it. Louis was not in the least in- 
terested in her. 

He allowed her to return home, and 


apparently forgot all about her. In 
other words, the fastidious sovereign 
found, upon meeting her, that she did 
not suit him in any way, and dropped 


her acquaintance: The fortune teller’s 
stock just then was quoted at an ex- 
tremely low figure. 

A month passed. Jeanne waited 
daily, in feverish eagerness, for some 
sign from the king. No came, 
She saw that she had been a mere in- 
cident, an incident that had slipped the 
a matter of fact, 


word 


royal memory. As 
she had impressed Louis, at that first 
interview, as yearning too much for the 
perquisites of a royal favorite, ard as 
giving too little personal thought to the 
monarch who could confer them. 
Another woman, through pride or 
through despair, would have given up 
the fight after this rebuff, but Jeanne 
was not like other women. She learned 
in time the reason why the king had 
dropped her, and she resolved to re- 
trieve her mistake. So she used bribe 
money once more on the right officials, 
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and spurred into fresh action the court 
clique that was backing her charms. 

Accordingly, King Louis was told 
that the Bishop of Mirepoix had heard 
of a flirtation between his majesty and 
the wife of the worthy Le Normant 
D’Etioles, and that the bishop was hor- 
ribly shocked thereby. The king dis- 
liked the good bishop—who, by the 
way, knew nothing at all about the 
affair—and asked nothing better than to 
shock him. So he sent for Jeanne to 
come to the palace for a brief visit. 

Coyly, she accepted the invitation. 
When the term of the visit expired and 
the king very calmly bade her adieu, she 
burst into tears, threw herself on the 
floor, and, embracing the royal knees, 
sobbed that she dared not go home, be- 
cause her husband would murder her. 
She painted in fiery colors the insane 
jealousy of poor little Le Normant 
d’Etioles—who was at this time as ig- 
norant of the affair as was the Bishop 
of Mirepoix himself—declared her life 
was forfeit because of her mad love for 
Louis, and wound up by begging the 
king to kill her himself, that she might 
have the bliss of dying at the hand of 
the man she adored. 

And the funny part of the whole 
thing is that the ultra-sophisticated and 
suspicious king was utterly taken in by 
her story. He believed every word of 
it—especially her desire to die at his 
hand. This touched and delighted 
him. He raised the weeping beauty to 
her feet and consoled her with the 
assurance that she might stay where she 
Which she did. The goal was in 


deat 


was, 
sight. 

According to unbreakable custom, a 
king’s ‘“‘maitresse de titre’ must be of 
noble rank. Jeanne was a commoner, 
but Louis got around this point in the 
etiquette of immorality by giving her a 
title of nobility. In fact, he gave her 
two or three of them. And a little 
later, as a special mark of favor, he 
bestowed upon her the rank and the 
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estates of the Marquisate of Pompa- 
dour. The title was old and honored. 
It had lapsed through the absence of 
male heirs, and Louis had given the 
estates to the Prince de Conti. Now he 
bought them back from the prince and 
transferred them publicly to the new 
Marquise de Pompadour. 

Meantime, Jeanne’s husband learned 
with horror of his worshiped wife’s de- 
fection. He was well-nigh crazed by 
grief. He wrote to Jeanne, beseeching 
her to come back te him, promising to 
forgive and forget, offering to devote 
his whole future life to gratifying her 
every whim. 

Jeanne read the tear-splashed letter 
and laughed merrily over its incoherent 
appeal. Thinking the king might like 
to share the rich joke, she showed him 
the letter. Louis read it, his handsome 
old face hardening. Then he said 
coldly : 

“Madame, you seem blessed with a 
very decent man for a husband.” 

To soothe D’Etioles’ outraged feel- 
ings, the king conferred on. him a gov- 
ernment position with a yearly salary 
of four hundred thousand livres. And 
—the poor little husband accepted it. 
He was not of the iron breed. If he 
had been, his wife might not have 
deserted him. He had strength enough 
to suffer horribly, but not the strength 
golden poultice for his 
mangled heart. Yet, to his death day, 
he was crushed by shame, and sought 
to avoid the society of those who knew 
his story. 

Far differently did Jeanne’s relatives 
take her glorious disgrace. She was 
not ungrateful for all they had déne to 
help push her into this gem-lined hell 
wherein she was now disporting her- 
self. And she lavished money and 
offices on them all. Her mother lived 
only a few months after Jeanne’s rise 
to power, barely long enough to see the 
sorceress’ prophecy fulfilled, but others 
of the clan were more fortunate; 


to refuse a 
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Jeanne’s reputed father, Monsieur Pois- 
son, the bank clerk emeritus, for in- 
stance. 

Old Poisson was, mentally and 
morally, the type of man one might 
have expected from his profit by his 
wife’s relations with De Tournehem, 
and his delight in Jeanne’s aureate fate. 
Physically, he is described as “a huge 
pig of a fellow, careless in dress, and 
with face empurpled from much strong 
drink.” 

One night he gave a family-reunion 
banquet, at which he drank so much 
that at last he reached the stage of in- 
toxication where he was moved to tell 
the truth. And he told it, in the fol- 
lowing engaging fashion. Leaning back 
in his chair, his eyes sweeping the table, 
he burst into a bellow of laughter and 
exclaimed : 

“If any one were to look in on us 
now, he’d take us all for princes of the 
blood. Yet who are we? I was a bank 
clerk with a profitable wife. You, 
Monsieur Montmartel, are the son of 
an innkeeper. You, Savalette, are a 
vinegar seller’s son. And, Bouret, your 
father was a lackey!” 

And so on all around the board. It 
was the last reunion of the Poisson 
tribe: I don’t know what beeame of 
the old fellow. Let him waddle boozily 
out of our story. 

Meantime, Jeanne was learning .that 
the herculean task of winning kingly 
favor was as child’s play compared to 
the job of holding it. Louis was get- 
ting along in years; his health was un- 
certain; so were his nerves. He was 
horribly exacting; it was almost im- 
possible to interest him, and equally 
hard not to bore him. 

To retain such a position as Jeanne’s 
it was necessary to be more than a 
pretty and attractive woman. One had 
to be a born genius at. entertaining and 
at thinking up new ways to catch and 
keep the cranky monarch’s interest. In 
brief, Louis must be held by a stronger 
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chain than mere mental and _ physical 
attraction. And this “stronger chain” 
Jeanne proceeded to forge. 

It was not an easy task, and often she 
despaired of success, as witness her 
immortal plaint: 

“Oh, the impossible feat of trying to 
amuse the unamusable!” 

Yet gallantly and_ brilliantly 
achieved this impossibility. She studied 
the king until she knew and could fore- 
tell every one of his million moods. 
She devised dazzling little court suppers 
for his delectation. She built at Ver- 
sailles the Thédtre des Petits Apparte- 
ments, where, helped by other courtiers 
and coached by the best professionals, 
she herself acted for him a series of 
risqué and wit-incrusted playlets. 

When the mood of boredom could 
not be lifted by normal methods, she 
sought abnormal; as, for instance, 
when, on the hottest day in midsum- 
mer, she got up a sleighing party in the 
Forest of Fontainebleau. The court, 
swathed—and sweating—in furs, fared 
forth to the forest, where they dis- 
covered that the ground for miles was 
covered six inches deep with a gleam- 
ing white coat of salt. The trees were 
hung with cotton wool, their trunks 


and limbs coated with sticky white 
sugar. 

A line of gorgeous sleighs stood wait- 
ing. The court piled into them and 


drove off, jingling and slithering, over 
the shining expanse of whitness. The 
salt ruined the hoofs of the horses and 
killed all the vegetation beneath it. But 
what matter for that? His unamusable 
majesty was highly amused; in fact, he 
was as delighted at the novelty as an 
old-fashioned child—species now ex- 
tinct—with a Christmas tree. 

When neither gayeties nor freak ex- 
ploits could serve to win a smile from 
Louis, Jeanne used to make him go 
with her on trips here and there. These 
journeys were on the most lavish scale. 


she 
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For example, a single five-day jaunt to 
Havre cost a little more than two hun- 
dred thousand dollars. But the king 
was amused. 

In fact, none of the pleasures that 
Jeanne prepared for her liege lord were 
on the free list. And, while the nation 
at large did not at all object to its king’s 
finding amusement, it did most stren- 
uously object to his amusement’s caus- 
ing higher taxes. It was out of the 
question to blame the Lord’s anointed 
—openly, at least—for all this extrava- 
gance—that was to come a generation 
later. Wherefore, the people’s hatred 
was directed not against the king, but 
against the woman who made the king 
spend so much money. 

And Jeanne promptly found herself 
the best-hated woman in France. She 
did little to combat this hatred. In 
fact, it did not bother her at all. -She 
knew, as did Louis, that the people were 
not dangerous—yet. 

And she cared little more for the 
good will of the court. She was the 
only person in the palace who did not 
remember that she was low born. And 
she gave herself the airs of a ruler, 
declining to return calls, exacting hum- 
ble greetings from high dignitaries, sur- 
rounding herself with a little world of 
subjects of her own, wrecking great 
careers to suit her own 
was the “uncrowned 


statesmen’s 
Great 
queen of France.” 

She was not left long in doubt as 
to her grateful countrymen’s feelings 
toward her. Wherever she rode abroad 
without the king, she was roundly 
hissed. Lampoons were showered on 
her nontil the secret police, who had 
strict orders to suppress such things, 
went nearly distraught. There were 
lampoons sent by post, by messenger, 
by unseen hands, There were lampoons 
tucked between her sheets, in the folds 
of her breakfast napkin, in bouquets of 
flowers. There were lampoons pasted 
on the panels of her coach, on the doors 


caprice. 
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of her suite; even on the liveried backs 
of her lackeys. 

Lampoons rained in from everywhere 
—from nowhere. No one knew who 
wrote them, who sent them, who de- 
livered them. Some were clever, some 
merely vitriolic, some unspeakable. Nor 
could kingly wrath suppress them, nor 
police tactics discover their mysterious 
source. 

By this time Jeanne had made her- 
self so necessary to Louis, by catering 
to his moods and keeping him amused 
and playing on his myriad weaknesses, 
that he was wholly under her influence. 
No other of his countless favorites had 
enjoyed one millionth of her power or 
could have used it so destructively. 

Up to a certain point, Jeanne had 
been content with wealth and personal. 
aggrandizement. jut now, realizing 
her sway over the king, she proceeded 
to meddle with politics. And foreign 
ambassadors found it more profitable 
to curry favor with her than with the 


king. France’s political pool had al- 
ready been muddy enough, Heaven 
knows. But it had been pellucid com- 


pared to what it became after Jeanne 
began dabbling in it. High officials 
were made or unmade by her smile or 
her frown. Her power was boundless. 
Here is one instance, out of dozens, of 
the mischief she caused: 
France were on the 
friendliest of terms. Each needed the 
other. Frederick the Great, King of 
Prussia, was, for the best of reasons, 
a woman hater. He did not at all 
understand how an otherwise sane 
monarch could let himself be influenced 
by any woman. His disgust at Jeanne’s 
sway over King Louis found vent in the 
historic snarl: 

“France is ruled by Louis XV., and 
Louis XV. is ruled by a wanton!” 

This dainty witticism came straight 
to Jeanne’s ears. She swore eternal 
vengeance against Frederick. And 
straightway she induced Louis to form 


Prussia and 
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an anti-Prussian alliance with Austria. 
This brought on the Seven Years’ War, 
which devastated two kingdoms and 
cost thousands of lives and millions of 
gold pieces, and laid the foundation for 
the eternal feud between France and 
Germany. All as penalty for one blunt, 
but wholly truthful, remark! 

It did not add to Jeanne’s popularity 
at home. The people regarded her not 
only as their foe, but as the cause of all 
France’s numberless misfortunes. And 
they were not slow in expressing their 
opinions. 

Once her coach rolled across a bridge 
that had been declared unsafe. A by- 
stander, seeing Jeanne cross it safely, 
yelled after her: 

“That bridge is strong enough to last 
for centuries. It has borne up under 
the country’s heaviest burden!” 

A fanatic named Damiens waylaid 
Louis in a corridor of the Versailles 
palace, and made an illustrious, but very 
bungling, effort to assassinate that great 
and good king. The wound he in- 
flicted was slight. But the scare he 
inflicted was tremendous. Louis, in 
mortal terror, fell victim to an acute 
attack of penitence. He sent for all 
the priests in sight, and implored them 
to tell him. how best to save his worth- 
less soul. 

Primed by the ministers D’Argenson 
and Machault, the informed 
their king that the first and longest 
stride he could possibly take toward 
salvation would be to send away Ma- 
dame la Marquise de Pompadour. 
Louis was in a state of mind in which 
he would have sent away his dinner or 
his best-loved lapdog at the church’s 
command; to say nothing of a mere 
favorite. So Jeanne was ordered to 
pack up and get out. And the court 
rejoiced mightily thereat. 

It was not a question _of starvation 
with her. Apart from her earlier for- 
tune she had, as a gift from the throne, 
an income of about one million, five 


priests 
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hundred thousand livres a. year; the 
estates and- revenues of La Celle, St. 
Remy, and Crécy; the chateaus of 
Bellevue, Aulnay, and Brinborion ; great 
mansions at Paris, Versailles, Fontaine- 
bleau, and Compiégne; and millions of 
dollars in gold and jewels. 

But she wanted to remain uncrowned 
queen of France. And, knowing how 
starkly necessary she had made herself 
to Louis, she meekly went forth and 
bided her time. 

She had not long to wait. Presently, 
as the scare wore off, Louis began to 
convalesce from his fit of repentance. 
Also, he began to miss Jeanne; to miss 
her horribly. No one else could amuse 
him, and he wanted to be amused. So 
he sent for her. 

Back to court she came. And her 
first act was to secure the dismissal and 
disgrace of D’Argenson and Machault, 
the ministers who had caused her exile. 

Once more she reigned in unques- 
tioned supremacy. And now, finding 
Louis’ mind prone to turn to younger 
and newer women, she did not oppose 
his flirtations with such lights-o’-love. 
On the contrary, she encouraged them, 
always holding her own _ incredible 
power over the king’s mind, and seeing 
to it that no other woman-should do 
more than amuse him in his idler hours: 

Fearing lest Louis should have an- 
other converting fright, she sought to 
make friends with the church. The 
priests told her this was possible only 
on condition that she return to her hus- 
band. She consented and, at her con- 
fessor’s dictation, wrote a long letter to 
D’Etioles, begging him to take her back. 
This letter she gave to her confessor to 
lleliver to her husband. 

But meanwhile she had written an- 
ther letter to D’Etioles and had sent it 
lo him by special courier. In this she 
told him that the letter her confessor 
would deliver to him had been written 
under duress; and that if D’Etioles 


dared take advantage of her offer to 
return to her former home, the king 
would clap him into the Bastile for life. 

The timid D’Etioles obediently wrote 
that he would not,-under any circum- 
stances, take her back. 

She showed this reply in triumph to 
the priests, as proof that she had done 
everything in her power to reform, and 
that the way was closed to her. 

Also, to give her very unsaintly face 
an air of sanctity, she devised a new 
way of wearing her hair. She ordered 
her coiffeur to brush it back from her 
brow in such a way as to give it the 
general effect of a halo. The result was 
a hair arrangement that looked, more 
like a crescent breakfast roll than a 
halo. But it caught the public fancy. 
And in less than a week half the women 
in France were wearing their hair @ la 
Pempadour—a style that since then 
has never wholly lost its vogue. 

Bad as she was, wasteful as she was, 
meddlesomely mischievous as she was, 
let us recall a few really good deeds of 
Jeanne’s. Yes, I know, good deeds 
make bad reading. But be patient. 
There weren’t very many of them. 

While she caused poverty by raising 
taxes and stirring up wars, yet out of 
her own wealth she gave enormous sums 
to the poor of France. She also acted 
as generous patroness to inventors, to 
artists, to men of letters, and helped 
to establish a great art museum and 
library. She founded the china factory 
at Sevres, and the Ecole. Militaire—of 
which Napoleon was afterward a grad- 
uate—and other deathless institutions, 
All the arts were the better for her. 

Now let’s get back to the story. 

During the Seven Years’ War, which 


she had helped to start, the French~ 


court had as an official guest an Aus- 
trian ambassador extraordinary, Count 
von Kaunitz. He was there to trick 
Louis into granting unduly good terms 
to Austria, and he masked a snakelike 
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cunning under the guise of inane fop- 
pishness. Jeanne alone saw behind his 
mask of silliness. 

The count was thin and effeminate. 
He had a long, pointed nose, and a 
sharp, pointed chin. He affected clothes 
that were the wildest extreme of fash- 
ion, and walked with an old-time danc- 
ing master’s mincing tread. Indeed, he 
appeared to Louis and to the court at 
large as nothing but an addle-pated fop 
of the first water. All sorts of stories 
were rife about him; one, for instance, 
that daily he had four footmen throw 
powder up to the ceiling in his dressing 
room, while he ran around the room, 
letting only the finest particles of it fall 
on his wig. 

“Yes,” said Jeanne, when this anec- 
dote was told her by Louis, “just as 
Alcibiades cut off his dog’s tail, to give 
the Athenians something to talk about 
and divert their attention from the 
greater affairs he wished to conceal.” 

Louis had the good sense to listen to 
Jeanne’s warning, and thus France was 
saved from diplomatic disaster. 

ThisSame Seven Years’ War was the 
death of Jeanne. She had never been 
robust, and her tireless toil as an 
amuser of the unamusable had worn 
her out. As the tide of warfare set 
more and more steadily against France 
she grew weaker and more fragile. By 
trying to run a kingdom when she was 
better fitted to run a bonnet shop she 
courted the fate of a man I once knew 
in Pompton, New Jersey, who, a be 
whiskered neighbor said, “went crazy 
from tryin’ to make a twenty-two cali- 
ber brain think forty-four caliber 
thoughts.” 

Jeanne developed a hacking cough. 
Nowadays, under such circumstances, 
she would be kept out of doors, prefer- 
ably on high ground. But court doc- 
tors advised her to stay indoors, and to 
sleep in a room from which all ventila- 
tion was barred; to “keep out the night 
air.” 
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She wandered about the Versailles 
palace, flushed with fever, racked with 
coughing, fighting with cosmetics the 
unfightable ravages of tuberculosis, re- 
fusing to give up or to acknowledge that 
she was ill, Louis hated the sight of 
an invalid, and even at her life’s: end 
she would not risk his displeasure by 
admitting that she was sick. She her- 
self did not know what ailed her. 

“I am dying of unhappiness for my 
tortured country,” she wrote to one of 
her few women friends. 

At last, in April, 1764, she could keep 
up.thé pitiful show of health no longer, 
and she took to her bed. The king 
kept out of her way. But she was too 
far gone to notice. On April 15th 
she knew that the end had come, and 
she sent for the curé of La Madeleine to 
administer to her the rites of the dying. 

The priest performed his office, then 
bade her adieu, and started to leave the 
sick room. Feebly, Jeanne called him 
back. 

“One moment, Monsieur le Curé!” 
she gasped. ‘‘Wait one moment, and 
we will depart together.” 

Then, having made perhaps the only 
original bon mot of her career, she 
closed her eyes and died. 

So perished Jeanne Antoinette 
d’Etioles, Marquise de Pompadour. 
She had achieved her ambition. And 
to do so she had toiled and planned and 
plotted and worried until, at forty-two, 
she was an old and _ broken-down 
woman. 

The king, for whom she had smashed 
her life and her hopes of decency and 
respect, did not weep when news of her 
death was borne to him. He was start- 
ing out for a drive with another woman, 
and he did not turn back, or in any way 
let so trifling an incident as a favorite’s 
demise spoil his day. He did not even 
bother to attend Jeanne’s burial. 

As the funeral procession left Ver- 
sailles on its way to Paris, a heavy rain 
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began to fall. Louis stood at a window 
of his own apartments, watching the 
line of coaches with the idle curiosity 
of a stranger. But he spoke one 
pathetic farewell sentence as the pro- 
cession passed out of sight. 


“The marquise has a wet day for her 
journey,” he yawned. 

The July number of AINSLEE’S will con- 
tain the next article in Mr. Terhune’s Super- 
women series: ““The Most Gorgeous Lady 
Blessington. 
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ROMANY LOVE SONG 


HE far-flung trails that wander, moorland-set, 
, O’er heathered hills and upland pastures far, 
Are open now; the winds are blossom-wet; 
And from the gathered dusk a single star 
Shines clear above the city’s parapet. 


But fare ye East, or fare ye West, or northward to pine-pricked skies, 
There’s a Romany lass where the roadways pass, with the gypsy look in her eyes. 
The salt wind calls across the drifted sand 

Where vagrant sea gulls soar a-slant the spray; 

And sea mists hide the barren pasture land 

And wreathe the circling dunes with twilight gray 

Above the tide-swept trails, shell-patteraned. 


But fare ye North, or fare ye South, or East to the gray-winged ships, 
There’s a Romany lass where the roadways pass, with a gypsy hail on her lips. 


There’s sudden scent of wild azalea bloom 

Down vine-hung ways beneath the Southern Cross, 
Where hoofbeats hush within the fragrant gloom 

On trails thick-spread with swamp-sweet lowland moss, 
And fringed palmettos through the darkness loom. 


But fare ye East, or fare ye West, or far to the jasmined South, 
There’s a Romany lass where the roadways pass, with a gypsy song in her mouth. 


By upland birch and hemlocks wind-astir, 

Past lowland pools, or tangled shoreland sedge, 
From silent trails green-gloomed with northern fir 
To jasmine blossoms by the bayou’s edge, 

The patterans we trace were set by her. 


For fare ye North, or fare ye South, or far to the sun-swept West, 
There’s a Romany lass where the roadways pass, with a gypsy heart in her breast 
MartTHA HASKELL CLARK. 
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i’M sick of myself,” announced 





Emma Middleton,  dress- 
maker. “I’m sick of my 
name, I’m sick of my 


clothes, I’m sick of the peo- 
ple I see and the things I do, I’m sick 
of this—place—that I live in.” 

She spoke aloud and quite distinctly, 
and upon utterance of the word “place” 
she rudely and shamelessly kicked at the 
leg of the table at which she was linger- 
ing over a solitary breakfast. After 
this outburst, she looked a bit startled, 
as if she expected the maligned room 
to answer, or’ the offended article of 
furniture to kick back. Nothing oc- 
curred, however, and her defiance re- 


asserted itself. She thrust out her 
lower lip and deliberately kicked at the 
poor-spirited table again. 


Rebellion had manifested itself early 
in the day; as early, in fact, as the hour 
when habit had forced open her re- 
luctant eyes. She had stretched and 
yawned, and then, fully conscious that 
she ought to be shivering in the cold 
water of her bath and scrambling into 
her clothes, she had turned ‘over, snug- 
gled into her pillow, and courted sleep 
again. That had been the first step. 
When faint hunger had made her pleas- 
antly desirous of rising, she had slipped 
her feet into disreputable bedroom slip- 








pers and her arms into a shabbily com- 
fortable bath robe. 

That had been the second step, for 
trim attire was obviously demanded in 
the working hours of a working day. 
One indiscretion had necessitated an- 
other. She had been obliged to lock the 
flat against customers. As she loitered 
over her tardy breakfast, more than 
one person had wearily mounted the 
steps to her door, rung impatiently at 
her bell, and stamped irately away. 
These sounds had combined with the 
view that met her defiant eyes to make 
her revolt completely execrable and sat- 
isfactory. 

An open door at her left revealed her 
bedroom. By every law of discretion 
and decency, that should have been in 
a state of shining neatness at this hour 
of the morning. During the day it was 
used as a fitting room, and Emma had 
often observed that when ladies were 
having their skirts hung, they were 
bored to the extent of scrutinizing every 
corner of her little room. Therefore it 
behooved her to keep it conventional 
and clean. But now the bed was tum- 
bled, the dressing table in confusion, 
the floor strewn with garments. The 
workroom, which she faced, was in a 
condition as incongruous. As the day 
was well advanced, it should have been 


ger 
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in a state of wild disorder, the machine 
wide open, the chairs heaped. with 
shapeless lengths of cloth, the floor lit- 
tered with pins, buttons, hooks and 
eyes, and snips and scraps of all colors 
and materials. The machine was closed, 
however, the chairs in their places, the 
floor swept, and all traces of work re- 
moved. It was as bewildering in its 
tidiness as the bedroom in its disarray. 
Emma surveyed them both with chal- 
lenge in her eyes. 

But it was her inspection of the table 
at which shé lounged before the re- 
mains of her breakfast that had brought 
her to a verbal expression of her dis- 
content. The cloth was soiled, a coffee 
stain of immense and irregular propor- 
tions holding a position of undue promi- 
nence. The flowers in the center had 
withered, and their shriveled petals 
were scattered dismally about the vase. 
A tumbler, half full of water, and a 
dish of stale fruit, littered the farther 
end; while about her place were clus- 
tered a badly smoked coffeepot, a cof- 
fee strainer half full of grounds, a 
pitcher and sugar bowl of different and 
conflicting colors, a cup without a 
handle, and a cracked plate bearing 
some fragments of crumby toast. 

Having inflicted the second insult 
upon the table leg, Emma scraped back 
her chair, and flounced stormily into 
the workroom, which looked out upon 
the street. 
smile of a bright October day. The 
expanse of sky that stretched from the 
top of her window to the most distant 
rooftops was as absurdly blue as the 
sky one sees in chromos. If Midas had 
touched the trees across the way, he 
could not have made them more resplen- 
dently golden. 

Swiftly she threw open the window, 
and poked out her head. The air was 
sharp and bracing, sparkling wine for 
the soul. She was assailed by the fa- 
miliar sounds and smells of autumn. 
On a neighboring lawn some children 


She was greeted by the 


were raking grass and building bon- 
fires. The rustling, the crackling, the 
snapping of the leaves, and the pun- 
gent odor of smoke drifted up to her. 
Indoors her mood had been sullenly 
rebellious. Outdoors it became glori- 
ously adventuresome. She had burned 
her bridges gloomily, but she proceeded 
on her way with joy. 

“Then I'll stop being myself!” she 
proclaimed triumphantly.. 

It was really surprising how simply 
the prodigious resolutién was made. 
She felt that she had been unutterably 
stupid not to have made it before. She 
repeated it exultantly, and then, still 
leaning in the window with the wind 
ruffling her hair and whipping the color 
into her cheeks, she proceeded to per- 
fect a plan that would make good her 
words. Her delight in it made her 
voice ripple with laughter. 

“I'll stop being myself!” she said. 
“T’'ll stop being Emma Middleton! I'll 
be—Gwendolyn Poindexter.” Every 
fluffy doll that she had ever possessed, 
and every romantic heroine that her 
fancy had ever created, had been Gwen- 
dolyn Poindexter. Her choice of the 
name now involved a great deal. “I'll 
wear her kind of clothes, and go where 
I'll find her kind of people, and I’ll do 
their kind of things just as hard as ever 
I can.” 

And at that’she gathered her flopping 
bath robe about her, and turned gayly 
in the direction of her bedroom. 

Many young girls were numbered 
among Emma _ Middleton’s patrons. 
She made frilly blouses for them, and 
clinging, softly draped party dresses, 
and she listened with flattering inter- 
est to their careless chatter of mati- 
nées and luncheons and the tango. It 
was of them that she thought as she 
shook out her thick, curly brown hair. 
She was accustomed to wear it puffed 
slightly about her plain, pleasant face 
and knotted simply atop her head, in a 
fashion that was easy to arrange and 
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sufficiently commonplace to be appro- 
priate for a middle-aged dressmaker. 
But she knew that Gwendolyn Poin- 
dexter would wear hers more as her 
frivolous young customers wore theirs, 
hiding her forehead and ears under soft 
shining loops, and piling the ends in 
fascinating disarray upon her neck. So, 
not without many unsuccessful trials 
and anxious squints into a hand mirror, 
she finally dressed it as Gwendolyn 
Poindexter would approve, and hastily 
completed her toilet. Her dark, serv- 
iceable suit and clumsy, sensible shoes 
she regarded with small favor. She 
frowned likewise upon her faded sum- 
mer hat. 

“IT won’t wear you, you old fright, 
any farther than the first millinery 
store,” she declared. 

By the time she was ready for the 
street, it was high noon. She investi- 
gated the ice box, found some cold 
ham, and made herself a sandwich, 
whistling cheerfully over its prepara- 
tion. She ate it standing in the middle 
of her kitchenette, surveying with hu- 
morous eyes the piles of unwashed 
dishes and the unswept floor. Having 
thus hurriedly disposed of her lunch- 
eon, she locked her little flat behind her, 
and descended to the street. 

Added hours had but heightened the 


wonder of the day. The world was a 
riot of color, and the air held an in- 
vigorating tang. Still whistling softly, 
she swung along the street to her car. 


Liberty was ecstasy. To be entering 
upon an unknown adventure was keen- 
est rapture. 

In the millinery parlors of the big de- 
partment store to which she made her 
way, she was accosted by a saleswoman, 
smartly coiffed and-modishly dressed, 
radiant as to complexion, and much 
manicured as to finger nails, very suave 
of voice. 

“You sit right down here, dearie,” 
she adjured the little dressmaker, plac- 





ing a chair before a full-length mirror. 
“We have just what you want.” 

Emma sat down obediently and gazed 
at the tables of bright hats which the 
mirror reflected. She felt a presenti- 
ment as to what would be brought to 
her, and it was quite fulfilled.. The hat 
the urbane saleswoman twirled upon 
her fingers as she returned was of the 
exact type that Emma had worn for 
many years. It was small and dark 
and round and entirely nondescript. It 
bespoke starved respectability which 
aimed at cheapness and decency, and 
made no effort to attain style or beauty. 
It was an exact reproduction in: heavy- 
ier materials of the hat she had just 
removed. It was entirely fit for Emma 
Middleton, but insufferable for Gwen- 
dolyn Poindexter. She allowed the con- 
descending saleswoman to put it on her 
head, and she looked at it for a long 
moment with her little One-sided smile 
on her lips. 

Then she observed decisively, “This 
is not at all what I want,” and took 
it off. 

The milliner looked ruffled. She 
considered her instinct unerring. She 
glanced uncertainly at the fashionable 
coiffure now revealed, and wavered as 
to what course to pursue. A very pretty 
young lady in a stunning tailored suit 
was pirouetting before a neighboring 
mirror in a jaunty black hat with an 
adorable purple “stick-up” in the back. 
Emma pointed to her. 

“T want a hat like that,” she ex- 
plained. 

The hat that was brought back ‘to 
her was of the same style, only the 
stick-up was a daring crimson. It was 
the kind of a hat that women character- 
ize as “darling,” and it looked as dar- 
ling on Emma as it had on the pretty 
young lady. When the saleswoman saw 
her in it, she gave herself a severe men- 
tal rating and the misleading summer 
straw an indignant frown. She made a 
hurried effort to recover her poise. 
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“That’s very good on you,” she rat- 
tled hastily. “And they’re being worn 
so much this season, girlie, that shape 
and trim.” 

“T’ll take it,” said Emma, smiling first 
upon her and then at the captivating 
figure in the mirror. “I'll wear it if 
you'll bring me some pins, please.” 

As she adjusted it, the saleswoman 
lifted her little pad with that indiffer- 
ence as to the matter of payment which 
one must show in dealing with a cus- 
tomer who takes a hat without trou- 
bling to inquire the price. 

“Charge?” she drawled. 

Emma indulged herself. 

“T guess so,” unconcernedly. She was 
turning her head from side to side to 
marvel at the shining eyes and glowing 
cheeks below the becoming little hat. 
“Gwendolyn Poindexter is the name.” 
And then, having had the satisfaction 
of seeing it scribbled down, she added 
carelessly: “But I believe I will pay. 


How much is it, please?” 

With the amount in her little purse 
quite considerably depleted, she pro- 
ceeded to the other departments of the 


store. One clerk pinned a_ snowy, 
fluffy frill into the collar of her shabby 
jacket. Another smoothed immaculate 
white gloves upon her work-worn fin- 
gers. At the flower counter she ac- 
quired a huge corsage bouquet of dewy 
red rosebuds and fragrant lilies of the 
She had really needed the hat 
The flowers were an un- 
intoxi- 


valley. 
and gloves. 
justifiable extravagance; they 
cated her with happiness. 
Twilight was already gathering when 
she finally pushed through the swing- 
ing door on to the street. Electric signs 
were blazing in the heavens. Shop 
windows were glowing with light. The 
throngs that jammed the sidewalks were 
the tired, hungry, happy, home-going 
throngs that twilight in the city al- 
ways brings forth. She was in the very 
heart of the city, but even there she 
could feel the autumn spell. There was 
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the faint chill, the odorous haze, the 
intangible, penetrating melancholy with 
which autumn everywhere stirs mem- 
ory and warms imagination. 

She walked briskly up the avenue, 
cogitating over her next move. She 
was going somewhere, but where she 
had not quite decided. When Emma 
Middleton had time and inclination for 
amusement, she sought a church social 
or a concert or a free art exhibition. 
None of these delights appealed to 
Gwendolyn Poindexter at all. The 
name of a well-known hotel was flash- 
ing on and off above her head. It 
caught her eye and impelled her to stop 
short. A portly negro, whose gaudy 
habiliments bore the name and ensign 
of the hostelry, noted her hesitation, 
and pushed open the door before which 
he was stationed. She accepted it as 
a sign from Providence, and passed 
obediently into the lobby. 

The dazzling lights, the noise, and 
the crowd bewildered her a little. She 
moved through the well-dressed, chat- 
tering groups, past the uniformed boys 
who lolled before the elevators, and the 
counter where a very blond young per- 
son presided over cigars and magazines, 
toward the desk at the farther end. Be- 
fore she reached it, however, she was 
distracted. She espied a flight of low, 
broad, deeply carpeted stairs, leading 
to a little balcony which overlooked the 
She decided to as- 
cend to it and there recover her equa- 
nimity. 

It was a most luxurious little bal- 
cony, richly hung and carpeted deeply 
like the stairs. The wall was lined with 
writing tables, each invitingly stacked 
with stationery and _ extravagantly 
equipped with individual electric lamps. 
The railing was lined with roomy, 
downy armchairs, and Emma, sinking 
into one of these, became absorbed in 
watching the lively scene below her. 
Perhaps it was a reflection from the red 
of *her hat and flowers, but a warm, un- 


disconcerting lobby 
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accustomed pink tinted her cheeks. Her 
eyes shone, and her lips had a fixed 
smile. Her gloved fingers were locked 
tightly in her lap, and her Whole attitude 
proclaimed tense, excited interest. 

“I beg your pardon,” said a voice at 
her elbow, “I beg your pardon, but I 
wonder if you know how absurdly 
happy you look.” 

Emma caught a quick breath, and 
raised startled eyes. She met the at- 
tentive and somewhat -quizzical gaze of 
aman. He was seated in the chair ad- 
joining hers, and the two of them were 
the only occupants of the shadowy little 
balcony. Their isolation, the stillness 
of their retreat in contrast to the din 
below them, his intent look and quiet 
voice, gave their companionship a queer 
atmosphere of friendliness. 

Emma thrust out her lower lip. 

“Js it absurd? I am happy.” 

“Happiness,” replied the man gravely, 
“in this age and in this city and above 
all in this hotel, is in itself absurd.” 
He leaned forward swiftly. “Would 
you mind telling me why you are 
happy ?” 

“I should rather like to,” responded 
Emma readily, the color deepening in 
her cheeks. “I am happy because I am 
young, beautiful, wealthy, and adored.” 
Then her eyes danced. “I am happy 

Oh, just because I am Gwendo- 
lyn Poindexter,” she said. 

‘You are Gwendolyn Poindexter ?”’ 
replied her interrogator 

“yea 

He gave a short grunt, the meaning 
of which she was unable to interpret, 
and, still leaning forward, he continued 
his interested scrutiny of her. He wore 
very convex eyeglasses, which rendered 
his eyes inscrutable, but she was able 
to observe that his features were deli- 
cate, his skin dark, and his thin, care- 
fully arranged hair and close-cut mus- 
tache dark also. Presently he aroused 
himself from his abstraction, and, with 
a second thoughtful grunt, sank back 
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into his chair. He removed his eye= 


glasses and began to polish them re- 
flectively with a soft white handker- 
chief, which he had drawn from his 
His fingers were dark and 


sleeve. 
supple. 

“So,” he repeated slowly, “Gwendo- 
lyn Poindexter. How do you do, Miss 
Gwendolyn Poindexter ?” 

“You are already informed,” she re- 
turned. “How do you do, Mr. John 
Smith?” 

He replaced his glasses on his nose, 
tucked back the linen, and regarded her 
coolly. 

“Why Mr. John Smith?” 

“Because,” she explained, “your 
name is absolutely unlike his name, and 
you are in all ways diametrically op- 
posed to him.” 

“What is my real name like, may I 
inquire ?” 

“It has either a ‘van’ or a ‘de’ in it, 
and it is attached to a long string of 
family cognomens.” 

“For instance ?” 

“Tt might be—Archibald Reginald 
Eugene van Vleeck.” 

“Your nationalities,” 
“are a trifle mixed.” 

“One does not acquire much educa- 
tion at a finishing school,” she an- 
swered, without resentment. 

“And I am in all ways opposed to 
Mr. John Smith, am I?” he persisted. 


he remarked, 


“You are.’ 

“What 
tures?” 

“You’re very aristocratic, immensely 
wealthy, highly educated, much trav- 
eled, a trifle self-indulgent, and cyni- 
cal,” 

“Hum!” he observed, brushing ab- 
sent-mindedly at his mustache with his 
flexible fingers, and staring at her in a 
fixed but not penetrating way. 

Suddenly he dipped into his pocket, 
and produced a slim, exquisite silver 
watch. After examining it, he slipped 


are my—distinguishing fea- 
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it slowly back again, his eyes studying 
her. 

“Tt’s dinner time,” he said, “and the 
café here is really excellent.” He 
paused, and then proceeded slowly, as 
if desirous of making himself quite 
clear: “I’m desperately lonely to-night, 
and you have exuberance to spare. I 
suppose you have a chaperon some- 
where about to whom I could present 
my credentials?” He smiled. “Mr. 
John Smith wonders if Miss Gwendo- 
lyn Poindexter will dine with him.” 

Miss Gwendolyn Poindexter hur- 
riedly consulted her chaperon, one 
Emma Middleton, a highly respectable, 
middle-aged dressmaker. 

“She would be delighted, I’m sure,” 
she replied formally, “and she does not 
have to join her chaperon for an hour 
or so yet.” And then she added, in a 
joyful little rush: “Oh, I was never 
so happy in my life!” 

“Do you mean,” he asked, with much 


preciseness, “that to dine here with me 
adds to your happiness ?” 
“Oh,. yes,” she answered eagerly. 


“Indeed, it does. There will be music, 
you know, and wonderful things to eat 
and beautiful ladies r 

At this he rose abruptly, and began 
to laugh. His laugh was surprisingly 
boyish. “I believe I’m going to like 
him,” said Emma to herself. 

“We shall have music, all right,’’ he 
assured her, “and you shall order any- 
thing you like, but, let me tell you, you 
will be the most beautiful lady there.” 

Emma rose also, and stood with her 
hand to her cheek. 

al Ba 

“Yes. Shall we go down 

They descended the stairs, and he 
guided her through the noisy , lobby. 
Her mind was whirling, her heart was 
pounding, and she was exhilarated to 
her finger tips. She looked flushed and 
radiant. As they made their way to- 
ward the café, she scrutinized her com- 
panion in surreptitious glances. He was 


.” 


tall, and, in spite of his slender build, 
he conveyed the ‘impression of much 
nervous strength. He wore his even- 
ing clothes with distinction. 

They approached the café, and a 
crash of music leaped forward to greet 
them. The crash melted into a strain 
of soft ascending sweetness and swung 
into one of the popular airs of the day. 
The melody, rising from seductive soft- 
ness to blithe crescendo and sinking 
dreamily back again, tempted her, tan- 
talized her, called to her, invited her 
to dance. It set her swaying. The vio- 
lins laughed, the clarinets giggled, the 
drums chuckled deep-throated chuckles 
of mischief. As she entered the room, 
she peered hastily over the heads of the 
diners to the farther end, where the 
orchestra was stationed. The men had 
dark, foreign faces, and wore fantastic 
red coats. They were swaying, too. 

She looked up at her companion im- 
pulsively. His hand was just touching 
her arm, and his peculiarly steady gaze 
was bent on her. 

“Tsn’t it wonderful?” she asked. 

“What?” he returned, a trifle puzzled. 

“Oh, John Smith, the music! Don't 
you hear it telling me She 
paused, looked away from him, and 
laughed. 

“What is it telling you?” he insisted 
curiously 

“T don’t know—that 
bright, and my feet are li; 

“You’re making poetry !” 

“And the world’s all right,” she fin- 
ished saucily. “See? I can make it 
while you wait.” 

A deferential head waiter came up 
to them. The man spoke to him, 
sharply but impersonally, requesting a 
certain table. The head waiter was 
most obsequious. It was evident that 
the man was a person of some conse- 
quence. They were guided through the 
maze of tables to-a small one, which 
was unoccupied. Around them, gay 
voices, rippling laughter, clinking glass, 
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china, and cutlery, mingled in a pleas- 
ant clamor, and above it rose the ir- 
resistible swell of the music. Their 
chairs were pulled out, the lights 
snapped on, and menu cards presented. 
Emma seated herself, and looked about 
her. 

The café was a most glittering affair. 
The walls and floor were tiled in gaudy 
colors. A fountain in the center of the 
room flashed in the bright light. 

“It’s like a fairy palace!’ she ex- 
claimed, turning toward him, starry- 
eyed. 

He had been watching her closely, 
but he glanced indifferently at his sur- 
roundings as she spoke. 

“Or an overgrown 
said. 

None of his comments seemed in the 
least unkind. It was as if he presented 
his opinions that the originality of hers 
might be more apparent. It was as if he 
envied her her point of view. She 
accepted this remark good-naturedly, 
laughed, and turned back to continue 
her inspection. 

It was, indeed, a most brilliant place. 
Jewels shimmered in elaborate coif- 
fures and sparkled on dazzling throats. 
The napery of the tables gleamed, and 
all the silver caught the light. 

“A fairy palace,” she repeated posi- 


’ 


bathroom,” he 


tively 

He had picked up the menu, and was 
scanning it critically. 

“\What you 
asked. 

She stopped admiring the spectacle, 
and turned to enjoy this fresh delight. 

“Anything that you do, and—caviar 
and ice cream.” 

He threw back his head, and laughed 
his boyish laugh again. “I know that 
I like him now,” thought Emma. 

“Caviar ?” he said. 

“Because I never tasted any,” she 
explained ingenuously. 

“And ice cream ?” 

“Because I like it.” 

10 


will have to eat?” he 
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Another waiter was hovering near 
them, and the man gave him his order, 
speaking rapidly but definitely, and con- 
cluding with a peremptory injunction. 
He was evidently one of those persons 
who know what they want, are able to’ 
state it exactly, and then get it or know 
the reason why. She wondered if he 
might not be severe. 

She had some qualms about remov- 
ing her jacket and gloves. Her waist, 
though snowy white and carefully 
pressed, was quite obviously worn and 
mended, and her fingers bore needle 
pricks. But it was luxury to have an 
attentive waiter assist her with her 
wraps, and when the nodding flowers 
were transferred to her belt, they cov- 
ered a multitude of sins. 

The business of ordering disposed 
of, the man turned toward her with his 
pleasant smile. 

“Voila!” he said. 
mademoiselle.” 

“French, isn’t it?” responded Emma, 
in a pleased tone. “What fun that you 
should speak it! You’ve been in France, 
I dare say?” 

“Lord, yes!” answered the man. 

“IT wish I could go,” she confided, 
with a little quick sigh. ‘When I hear 
about it or read about it, it makes me 


” 


“Je suis a vous, 


ache all over. 

He leaned forward, slightly per- 
plexed, but interested and precise as 
usual. 

“When you hear about France?” 

“About France, yes, and She 
broke off, then smiled at him swiftly. 
“T have a little list,” she said. 

“Tell me about it.” 

Her face grew wistful. 
slowly. 

“T was quite a little girl when I be- 
gan to make it. Every time I heard of 
a place or thing that interested me, I 
jotted its name down. I must have 
formed the habit of doing it, I guess, 
for I still do, though the list is miles 


She spoke 
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long now, and I’ve never been able to 
check off a single item.” 

“I wish—some time—you would let 
me read it.” 

“Perhaps I will. It would 
‘you, for some of the notions I have 
taken are really very odd.” 

“What are some of them?” 

His complete absorption in her and 
the low tones of his voice had seemed 
to raise a barrier between them and 
the crowd and confusion around them. 
Even the waves of music came to them 
as from a distance. She felt that they 
were peculiarly alone, as they had been 
upon the little balcony, and knew no 
sense of incongruity in answering him. 

“T want to stand on Plymouth Rock— 
with the ocean pounding behind me and 
the land stretching before me—so that 


amuse 


I can shut my eyes and imagine how it 
looked to them, and then open them and 
see—what has sprung from—all their 


courage.” 

The man made no response, and she 
went on dreamily: “I want to see An- 
drea del Sarto’s ‘St. John.’ I saw a 
print one time, and the look on his face 

I think if I could see the painting, 
I would get even a deeper impression, 
even a deeper realization, of the beauty 
—of keeping myself—spiritual.” 

He kept his eyes on her, but 
nothing. 

“And there 
Haarlem. When they are 
should think they would make a wav- 
ing ocean of color.” 

“They do,” he observed shortly. 

“Oh, you have seen them ?” she cried. 
“Perhaps you’ve seen all the things on 
my list!” 

“Not with your eyes,” he said, and 
straightened himself abruptly. 

Emnia Middleton was a frankly and 
unaffectedly sentimental person. At 
least she possessed and cherished a 
certain gentle optimism, a tender be- 
lief in the spirit of romance, and a col- 
orful imagination, the qualities that 


said 


are the tulip fields of 


in bloom, | 
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blend into sentiment of the most pic- 
turesque variety. If she had not been 
sentimental, the middle of her hard 
life would not have found her so fresh, 
so unspoiled, and so hopeful. The man 
was as frankly and unaffectedly unsen- 
timental, and this, I think, accounted 
for the undeniable congeniality between 
them. 

It was the old appeal of the ideal 
for the practical. We find a certain 
fascination in unrolling the infinite 
scrolls of these visionary natures. Their 
ideas are strange and radiant things, so 
wonderful to listen to and so tremulous 
and unsubstantial that in some way it 
devolves upon us and the whole ma- 
terial world to unite in the preservation 
of them. Perhaps they fill some un- 
conscious demands of our souls; per- 
haps they embody the intangible ideals 
we have striven for, the dreams we 
would have loved to dream. It is an 
old, mysterious, inexplicable attraction, 
the same emotion, I think, as that which 
prompts hard-headed business men to 
subscribe to musical societies, and 
world-worn millionaires to fill their gal- 
leries with glowing Arcadian canvases, 
and leads some of the roughest of men 
to take graceful, delicate, sensitive 
women for their wives and so conse- 
crate their lives to the gratification of 
whims which they themselves do not 
even understand. . Emma’s fancies were 
to this stranger whom she had made her 
friend like marvelous that 
at any cost must be kept shimmering 
in the half light. It was because he, 
felt for them this wonder amounting to 
reverence that he straightened himself 
and broke off their discussion. 

Presently the waiter brought them 
their dinner. Emma_ spoke again 
lightly : 

“Tf it were not such good fun being 
the charming Gwendolyn, I would es- 
say the role of fascinating Trixie. Just 
think—if I were an actress—and this 
our supper after the show!” 


phantoms 
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The man looked at her queerly. 

“But it would be later than this,” 
he demurred, after a moment. 

“Later, yes, but x 

“And you would not be half so pretty 
and amusing.” 

“You underrate my powers,” pro- 
tested Emma. “I make a nice Gwendo- 
lyn, but I would make a nice Trixie, 

“So long as you were yourself,” af- 
firmed the man, “you would make a 
nice anything.” He had an easy way 
of paying compliments that was most 
attractive. “And by the way,” he added, 
“IT wonder who you are.” 

“T dare say you do,” returned Emma 
composedly. 

“So much that I am going to ask 
you.” 

“Are you?” 

“Yes. Who are you?” 

“Gwendolyn Poindexter. 
less of you to forget!” 


How care- 


They fell naturally into banter, and 


Emma mentally resolved that they 
would stay there. She was a person 
of fickle emotions, happiness replacing 
sadness, and depression succeeding 
light-heartedness, at a moment’s notice, 
in her mood. In their brief colloquy 
about the list, his interest, his unspoken 
sympathy, something indefinable had 
caused a sharp catch in her breath. She 
was quite alone in the world, and she 
realized it more deeply when some com- 
panionship proved very near and com- 
forting. So, fearful lest her evening’s 
adventure leave her pensive or lonely, 
she summoned to her aid the music and 
the lights and the sweet breath of her 
flowers, and laughed at him and talked 
delightful nonsense. But at the end of 
their dinner, when she was dallying with 
her coffee and he enjoying a cigarette 
which he had selected with infinite care 
from the contents of a delightful ciga- 
rette case, he brought the conversation 
back to the more serious grounds she 
had avoided. 
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“Voila!” he said, leaning toward her 
across the table, his cigarette poised in 
his nervous fingers. “Let us continue 
our discussion.” 

“Which discussion?” she questioned 
flippantly. 

“The discussion to which we owe our 
present agreeable relations. Resolved: 
That we all have a right to happiness. 
Poindexter versus Smith.” 

“Not Smith,” she objected. “Smith 
wouldn’t argue against our right to hap- 
piness.” 

“Oh! 
am [?” 

“T wish,” she replied, “that you’d try 
it and see.” . 

His regard assumed the keenness she 
had observed in it before. He pursued 
the subject with the nice exactness that 
characterized all his dealings. 

“So I’m not happy when I’m Van 
What’s-his-name—that is, myself?” 

“No.” 

“And you think I would be happy if 
I were this fellow Smith—that is, some- 
body else altogether ?” 

“Yes.” 

He sank back with his disconcerting 
grunt. 

“Oh, don’t you see,” she continued 
earnestly, “that if you’re not happy as 
yourself, and you might be happy as 
somebody else, you’re very foolish not 


When I’m Smith, I’m happy, 


to be somebody else?” 

He inspected the end of his cigarette 
with frowning eyes and took a deliber- 
ate puff from it. He did not look at 
her. His silence was absolutely non- 
committal, and she found it a trifle dif- 
ficult to proceed. But she liked him, 
and his unobtrusive cynicism really 
troubled her; and though she was not 
quite prepared to explain and defend 
her theory, she felt its efficacy very 
deeply. So, with her hands clasped at 
the table’s edge, her cheeks hot, and her 
wide eyes searching his rather wistfully, 
she plunged into it. 

“We all have a right to happiness. 
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Happiness is waiting somewhere for 
every one of us. And—if it’s not where 
we are—we should go out and find it.” 

The man pressed his cigarette against 
the edge of his half-empty cup, and an- 
swered somewhat indifferently: 

“But you speak as if happiness were 
a concrete thing, to be found in a con- 
crete place. The wise people say that 
it comes from within and not from 
without, that it may be found at home 
as well as abroad, if one is the sort of 
a person who finds it.” 

“Tt may be found at home. It de- 
pends upon the home. One might try 
there, at least. But I mean . 

She hesitated. He was still 
grossed with his cigarette, and offered 
no suggestion. She went on, with 
slightly puckered brows: 

“Each of us has a life to live. There 
are a million quite different ways of 
living it. There are a million quite dif- 
ferent roads on which one may travel 


en- 


the journey from the cradle to the 


grave.” Her little crooked smile_ paid 
quick tribute to the triteness of her 
remark; then her face grew sober. 
“Think of it! A million roads! Some 
sunny, some shady, some interesting, 
some monotonous, some level and 
smooth, some hilly and rocky. Each of 
us begins at the beginning of one of 
them.” 

“And 
road wherever it 
best of it?” inquired the man. 
serited this question in the same disin- 
terested way. He was merely a laborer, 
putting up the hurdles of convention 
for her originality to leap. 

But she replied with some heat: “No, 
indeed! There’s no reason why I 
shouldn’t change if I see one more con- 
genial than my own. Just because I 
begin on a certain road, I don’t need 
to stay there, if others suit me better. 
Why, suppose I was born on a desert 
path, and I liked mine fringed with 
flowers? Suppose I was born in a quiet 


should not follow one’s 


leads 


one 
make the 


| le pre- 


and 
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country lane, and I longed for the ex- 
citement of a main highway? Suppose 
I was born on a well-graded thorough- 
fare, and I enjoyed overcoming ob- 
stacles ?” 

“Could you not make of your road 
what vou would?” inquired the man, 
still in the detached fashion. 

“We're travelers, not builders. <A 
traveler has the right to consult railroad 
maps and choose the route that suits 
him best.” 

“Has he—always ?” 

“He can take it. It may be rough 
going, across country from one road to 
another. There may be fences to climb 
and pitfalls to avoid. But it’s always 
possible.” She stopped short, then hur- 
ried on intensely: “Once upon a time 
I was discontented with my road. I 
didn’t really want to leave it for ever 
and ever, but I did want a peek into 
some others. There were plenty of 
fences for me to climb, but I climbed 
them all by locking doors and spending 
money. I had to wade, too, through 
fields of prejudice, and dodge Madame 
Grundy at every other step She 
laughed, and thrust out her defiant 
lower lip again. “It’s time to go home, 
and, anyhow, you’re smoking too 
much.” 

The man_dropped his cigarette into 
his cup, pushed the cup to one side, and, 
forward again, her 
She faced him smilingly 


leaning searched 
eyes with his 
at first, but presently her face relaxed 
into a gravity as deep as his own. 
Whenever she claimed his gaze and 
thoughts in this absolute manner, she 
felt that sense of being isolated, in- 
visibly but completely, from all things 
and persons except him. But almost 
immediately the spell was broken. 
“Why, Miss Middleton!” burst in 
upon them in a shrill, girlish voice. 
They both started and glanced up. 
“Oh—Miss Simpson said 
Emma, a trifle breathlessly. 
Miss Simpson was very young and 
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very highly colored. She had fluffy 
yellow hair and soft pink cheeks and 
round eyes that were the exact tint of 
the sky-blue evening coat she wore. 
The sight of hér and the sound of her 
petulant voice brought Emma _ to 
shocked recollection. She felt herself 
back in her dingy fitting room, down 
on her knees with her mouth full of 
pins. She was reminded of lengths and 
breadths and aching limbs and unpaid 
bills and innumerable small humilia- 
tions. 

“I’m so surprised to see you,” the in- 
truder rattled on. “I was afraid you 
must be ill or out of town.” 

“No,” said Emma, still dazed from 
her transition back to the old world. 

“TI came at ten o’clock and rang and 
rang, but no one answered. Wasn't 
that the hour of my appointment?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, when can I have another one? 
I must have that fitting, Miss Middle- 
ton. You know I told you I needed the 
frock for Saturday.” 

“You may come at the same hour.” 

“To-morrow ?” 

“Vea.” 

“Well, thank you.” 

Miss Simpson nodded in a grieved 
way, and passed on with her escort, a 
young man with a weak chin who had 
regarded Emma appraisingly during the 
interview. When they had gone, Emma 
looked blankly at the man, and brushed 
her hand across her eyes as if bewil- 
dered. But Miss Simpson had already 
brushed away all the illusion and the 
brightness. 

The reversal of mood had come, and 
it was sudden and complete. All at 
once she was miserably unhappy, with 
her courage, her composure, and her 
gayety all fallen from her. She found 
the brilliance of the room disturbing, 
the rattle of dishes discordant, the faces 
about her hard, unfriendly, critical. She 
became bitingly conscious of her rough 
hands and shabby waist. She touched 
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her flowers, but found that they had 
withered. 

She glanced uncertainly toward the 
man. He was staring into his plate. 
She reached awkwardly for her jacket, 
and responded somewhat clumsily to 
the efforts of the attendant who sprang 
forward to assist her. She rose stiffly, 
and struggled desperately with her 
gloves. As if in a dream, she watched 
the man, as he scrawled his signature 
across the bill, dropped a few coins into 
the tray, and gathered up his belong- 
ings. He was leisurely and courteous 
as always. 

As they edged their way between the 
well-filled tables, a perfect panic seized 
her. She was overwhelmed with a de- 
sire to get out of the light, away from 
the noise, quite alone. A lump, an 
awful lump, was rising in her throat. 
Desperately, she fought it off. 

“I’m a perfect fool, an utter idiot,” 
she told herself furiously. “I will brace 
up! I will brace up! I will say some- 
thing! Oh, I must say something!” 

But her fierce upbraiding and wild 
admonition alike failed to affect her. 
It was as if she were addressing an- 
other person. She wanted to cry out at 
the glitter and the music. She wanted 
to yield to the fast-rising flood of tears. 
The progress to the door seemed inter- 
minable. 

They walked.down a marble hall and 
out onto the street. The cool air felt 
gentle on her hot cheeks, but the glar- 
ing lights, the ear-splitting racket, and 
the strange, jostling crowd increased 
her wretchedness. She looked up at the 
man. 

“T want to go home,” she said un- 
steadily. 

“Yes. What is the address ?” 

He put her into a taxicab, gave some 
money to the driver, and repeated the 
address she had given him. Then he 
took off his hat, and stood beside her 
for a moment, bareheaded. She leaned 
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to the door, her little crooked smile 
fighting for its life. 

“Good-by,” she said, “and thank 
you.” 
“Na!” he answered shortly, and 
‘turned away. 

If she had not been so abjectly for- 
lorn, the ride home would have de- 
lighted her. They fairly flew down 
the glimmering avenues and through 
the shadowy streets, and taxicabs were 
an unwonted luxury in her life. But 
she suffered as intensely as she enjoyed, 
and the only luxury she was then able 
to appreciate was that of being alone 
with the privilege of tears. 

So her theory was false. New roads 
were barred to her. She must go back 
to the old one. She was doomed to 
the old, uninteresting round of duties, 
to day in and day out, week in and 
week out, month in and month out, year 
in and year out, of crawling reluctantly 
forth from her bed in the chill gray 
morning, of creeping wearily back to it 
in the chill gray evening, of snatching 
hurried, solitary, unappetizing meals at 
most irregular intervals, of making 
meaningless conversation and paying 
more meaningless compliments, of 
basting and stitching and ripping and 
fitting. She was doomed to endless 
zons of it. 

So she could not 
new personality and make away with it 
unmolested. She must take back her 
old one. She was doomed to be Emma 
Middleton, old, ugly, and commonplace. 
She was doomed to the decent knot on 
top of her head, to her weather-proof 
hats and work-proof dresses, to church 
on Sunday in sober black array, to an 
occasional deadly festivity in her made- 
over, mended, dark-blue polka dot. 

She thought of the soft carpets on 
the little balcony, of the striped ice 
cream and little frosted cakes, of the 
man and the elegant way he had smoked 
his cigarettes, of the way he had leaned 


steal an audacious 
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toward him, her hands clinging tensely 


toward her, of the way he had looked at 
her. She wriggled into a corner, sobbed 
tragically, then swallowed and gave an 
unwilling laugh. They had stopped. 
She was at home. 

She pulled at the outer door, fiercely 
glad of its weight, toiled up the stairs, 
sullenly glad at their length, fumbled at 
the keyhole, guiltily glad because tears 
blinded her. She felt her way into the 
warm, dark room. She tore off the 
cherished hat and gloves and flowers, 
and flung them to the floor. She stood 
for a moment in the darkness with her 
arms rather pathetically outstretched, 
and then crumpled into a certain ca- 
pacious and comforting armchair. 

She never knew just how long she 
sat there, but presently the stairs 
creaked and the bell pealed sharply. 
She started up, her heart fluttering, 
The windows were squares of pale-gray 
light. From somewhere in the shadows 
she could hear the ghostly ticking of 
her clock. No one could be seen. No 
one could be heard. She was horribly 
afraid to answer the ring. Her well- 
disciplined conscience impelled her. It 
might be a telegram, and it was not 
really very late. So she smoothed down 
her hair and dabbed at her eyes and 
blew her nose very cautiously. On the 
way to the switch, she stumbled over a 
chair, and sent it crashing. When the 
lights flashed on, she saw in the open 
door a small, freckled, grinning mes- 
senger boy. He held an oblong box. 

“’Re you Miss Middleton?” he ques- 
tioned. 

“Yes,” she answered, blinking. 

“Package for yuh.” 

She took it from him, and he clat- 
tered down the stairs again. The outer 
door banged. Its echoes died away. 
Illumination revealed her dining room 
as untidy as she had left it, with the 
soiled dishes on the table, and her dis- 
carded bath robe flung across a chair. 
But for the package in her hand, she 
might have dreamed the whole adven- 


a 
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ture. She rubbed her tear-swollen eyes 
and glanced at it uncertainly. 

After a moment she picked up a knife 
from the table, and cut the string. 
Gaining courage from action, shé tore 
off the paper wrappings and tossed them 
to the floor. There was the long cover 
to be lifted off next and a damp layer 
of tissue paper. Then the contents 
were disclosed, and she stopped short 
for a moment with her hand against her 
cheek and tears brimming from her 
eyes, before she caught them up in her 
arms with a joyful little cry. 

They were roses—long-stemmed, 
heavy-headed roses. She buried her 
face in the cool velvet of their petals 
and clasped them in her arms regard- 
less of the thorns. She had not had an 
armful of roses all her own since the 
long-departed day when she had gradu- 
ated from high school. Her beau, an 


awkward and easily embarrassed youth, 
had presented her with a bouquet on 


that occasion. But it had been a meager 
one, and the flowers rather listless. And 
these! She had never seen so many nor 
such lovely ones. There seemed to be 
millions of them and each a miracle, a 
fresh, soft, radiant, dewy miracle. She 
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would fill all the vases and the water 
pitcher, and she would take the rest 
to bed with her where she might touch 
them in the night. She would revel in 
them, feast on them, lavish her soul 
with their beauty. She caught her 
breath and kissed them. 

In the nest where the flowers had lain 
was a note. She seized upon it and 
read it through, eagerly but uncompre- 
hendingly. Then she put her roses 
down upon the table, and read it 
through carefully again. 

“You said it was rough going, across 
country,” ran the closely written lines, 
“and, in fact, I saw for myself that it 
was. I wonder if a guide wouldn’t be 
helpful—there—as well as on the new 
road. May I call and find out whether 
you would consider my services?” 

Emma Middleton stood for a moment 
with the note in her hand, her eyeS still 
moist, the color rising slowly in her 
cheeks. Then her little twisted smile 
trembled onto her lips. She laid the 
note down beside the roses, and picked 
up the overturned chair. 

“I guess I’ll put on the coffeepot,” 
she said, and moved toward the kit- 
chenette. 

















The plays, exclusive of musical comedy, that are reviewed in this depart- 
ment are those bulletined by the New York Center of the Drama League. 


HEATRICAL revivals have 
certain definite advantages 
apart from those commercial 
ones accruing to the mana- 
gers, who are thus able to oc- 

cupy their houses in spring, to avoid 
paying royalties to playwrights, and to 
complete salary contracts with actors 
whose participation in the failures of 
the winter have left them with weeks 
of promised pay still to be earned. 

One of the most notable of these ad- 
vantages is that of encouraging the dis- 
heartened theatergoer in regard to the 
tone of present-day plays. For, how- 
ever bad the offerings on 
however little they 
“drama ot the future,’ one needs only 
to see the drama of the recent past 
revived to realize that even the me- 
diocre current plays are in a different 
and distinctly more honest and honor- 
able tradition than the successes of a 
generation ago. Our theater is, in prin- 
ciple, at least, a mirror of life. It is 
true that the mirror is put to some very 
base uses; images are distorted; vain 
images are reflected; life is seen out of 
focus. But all of that affects only the 
plays, the playwrights, and the audience, 
not the principle of the theater. 


Broadway, 


hope give ot a 


A generation ago, the stage made no 
pretense to a relation to life as it is, 
and equally none to fancy, which is 
life as we would have it, in bright spots 
at least, if we could. It was satisfied 
to reflect a great unreality, and to do 
it charmingly—which seems to us 
hardly a fair reason for existing. 

Revivals, which usually come only 
with the spring, began early this year, 
to fill those theaters which the failures ~ 
of legitimate managers left vacant, over 
and above those which were immedi- 
ately occupied by moving-picture com- 
panies. 

Among the first of the old favorites 
to return Anthony Hope’s ‘“Ad- 
venture of Lady Ursula,” a romantic 
comedy in four with pleasant 
memories clustering around its presen- 
tation almost twenty years ago. In 
the title rdle was Phyllis Neilson-Terry, 
with a certain magic in her name and 
a certain small charm in her own man- 
ner. There seems to be no special rea- 
son why this play should have been 
chosen for revival beyond the fact that 
in her recent failure in “Twelfth Night” 
Miss Neilson-Terry showed an unusual 
ability to wear the costume of a man 
with comfort and with grace. 


was 


acts, 








But that is as much reason.as there 
usually is for revivals; and “The Ad- 
venture of Lady Ursula,” in style and 
story, is as good an example as any 
of what our predecessors in the theater 
found entertaining. It is, in other 
words, fair basis for the argument that 
our theater as an institution is on firmer 
ground than theirs. 

Here is the story, which has the 
benefit of being played with the grace 
and exquisiteness of eighteenth-century 
costuming, of powder and patches, sat- 
ins and laces and shoe buckles, capes 
and swords and brillinat uniforms. Sir 
George Sylvester, a handsome and a 
gallant knight and a fine swordsman, 
discouraged by the success of a duel 
which cost him his love as well as the 
life of his rival, vows never to fight 
again, and to avoid cause for fighting 
by refusing to allow any woman to 
cross his threshold. The Lady Ursula 
Barrington, a young and beautiful, but 
untamed, soul plots to outwit Sir 
George by pretending to faint as she 
rides past his gate, counting on his 
chivalry to admit her. She does her 
part, and the groom who aids and abets 
the conspiracy does his; but Sir George 
only sends down gracious word that his 
porter’s lodge is at the entire disposal 
of the fainting lady, who, of course, re- 
covers from her faint and rides on 

hen the message comes. The Earl of 
Hassenden, brother of Lady Ursula, 
chances to pass Sylvester's gates just 
after the incident, and, hearing of what 
he considers the insult to his sister, 
challenges Sir George, who cannot in 
honor refuse to accept the challenge. 

When-the Lady Ursula, who knows 
of Sir George's skill and her brother’s 
weakness, hears of this, the fear of her 
folly comes upon her and she resolves 
that a second adventure shall undo the 
evil of the first. Dressed in a suit of 
her other brother Walter, who is in 
France at the moment, she gains ad- 
mittance, as Walter, to Sir George's 
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presence, ostensibly to discuss arrange- 
ments for the duel, really to plead for 
its abandonment. Sir George takes.a 
fancy to the handsome young fellow, 
whose silk-stockinged legs seem to be 
not entirely comfortable except when 
covered by a cape, and he suggests that 
they ride to London together that night 
to discuss the matter with Lord Hassen- 
den. 

The flight of the Lady Ursula while 
Sir George is dressing, his discovery of 
her identity through the medium of a 
lace handkerchief, his following to Lon- 
don, the just-averted duel with pistols 
across a table, the midnight flight back 
to Sir George’s house at Edgeware, with 
the discovery by Lady Ursula’s family 
and avowals of love by Sir George and 
the lady, complete the story. There is 
motion and color and picturesqueness 
and romance of a sentimental, discarded 
sort, but there is not character or dia- 
logue or situation more than naively 
amusing or convincing. This is dis- 
tinctly not the stuff of which romantic 
comedy, which would stand the test 
either of romance or of comedy, could 
be made to-day. 

One feature of the evening’s per- 
formance that was well worth mention 
—one wonders whose idea it was—was 
the entr’acte music, furnished by a trio 
of instruments of the period of the play 
—the harpsichord, flute, and viola da 
gamba. The music itself—old English 
folk tunes and lovely things in the folk 
spirit by Percy Grainger—was alto- 
gether delightful; but the matter for re- 
mark was that the audience sat silent 
to listen to it and applauded it heartily, 
being relieved of entr’acte boredom and 
annoyance, and—what was of greater 
dramatic importance—not losing the 
spirit of the eighteenth: century with 
each fall of the curtain and being 
jerked back from modern music halls 
to romance by a renewal of the action. 

The memory of the Tchaikowsky 
“Hamlet” music, well played, which ac- 
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companied Forbes Robertson’s opening 
performance of “Hamlet” last year, and 
of the audience’s appreciation of that, 
united with this new evidence of inter- 
est in good, well-played, harmonious 
entr’acte music, would form a text for 
the discussion of a question that is close 
to the heart of American musicians. 

The unprecedented proportion of 
failures in the season’s plays has left 
room and opportunity in the theatrical 
world for something of more impor- 
tance than revivals, and that is for a 
wealth of dramatic experiment, from 
some phases of which good is sure to 
result and all of which is worth while 
as an evidence of the dissatisfaction 
with present conditions that always pre- 
cedes the growth and renascence of any 
art. 

The most 
most complete and 


interesting, because the 
fundamental, of 


these experiments is the opening of the 
Neighborhood Playhouse, on the lower 


East Side. It is a tiny theater, de- 
signed on the most approved modern 
principles of beauty and efficiency, and 
built to house the plays produced by 
the dramatic clubs of the Henry Street 
Settlement, which are well known 
among amateurs for their sincerity of 
purpose and for their achievement. 
Galsworthy’s “Silver Box,” Gibson’s 
“Womankind,” Dunsany’s “Glittering 
Gate,” and Oliphant Downs’ “Maker 
of Dreams” are among the plays which 
have been well performed by the asso- 
ciation, besides numerous plays and fes- 
tivals written specially for them and il- 
lustrating the history and traditions of 
the people of the neighborhood. Apart 
from the purely dramatic value of the 
plays and performances at this theater, 
there is an added social value, since ev- 
erything that is done in. the Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse is supposed either to 
reflect the life of the neighborhood or 
to add to it some bit of truth or beauty. 

This theater has, we believe, the 
added distinction of being the first New 
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York house to adopt the good custom 
of selling printed plays and play litera- 
ture at a little bookstall in the lobby. 

At the other end of town, in the 
Bandbox Theater, on East Fifty-sev- 
enth Street, the Washington Square 
Players, a group of young people more 
or less related to the art life of the 
district whose name they bear, are try- 
ing an experiment in codperative play 
producing, an experiment the success 
of which depends entirely upon the 
ability of the group and their disinter- 
ested devotion to the cause, and not 
upon the value of the idea, which is a 
fine one. The tickets for these per- 
formances are sold at fifty cents; the 
plays are staged, costumed, acted, and 
the scenery designed and painted, by 
members of the group, who in several 
—not dramatically notable—instances 
have also been the authors of the 
plays. 

Between the Neighborhood Theater 
and the Bandbox, the tiniest theater of 
all, the Bramhall Playhouse, is dedi- 
cated, for the season at least, to the 
plays of Butler Davenport, a playwright 
whose works have long been proclaimed 
in high circles as “too good for Broad- 
way,” and who, after a long struggle, 
has now, through the magic aid of a 
subscription list, gained his hearing and 

Even 
Daven- 


his chance to prove his worth. 
those not know Mr. 
port’s plays in their reading versions, 
which many have been privileged to 
hear, are distinctly interested in this 
dramatic experiment in what is familiar 
to painters as the “one-man show.” 
And while all these little theaters are 
building, comes the disquieting, but not 
authoritative, news that Mr. Winthrop 
Ames is having plans drawn to’ increase 
to eleven hundred the seating capacity 
of his delightful Little Theater, which, 
in spite of competition, will always re- 
main to some people the Little Theater. 
To these same people the memory of 
the opening night of that playhouse, 


who do 
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with its almost perfect performance of 
Galsworthy’s “The Pigeon,’ will re- 
main the ideal of what a little-theater 
performance should mean in excellence 
and intimacy. 

There remains only to chronicle 
among the month’s happenings the ad- 
dition to Granville Barker’s repertory 
of George Bernard Shaw’s “Doctor’s 
Dilemma.” The fact that the piece 
plays for four hours in a badly venti- 
lated theater, and that the diction of the 
actors, or the acoustics of the theater, 
are so poor that whole speeches are un- 
intelligible to the audience, does not add 
to the dramatic quality of this over- 
long, discursive, disjointed play. As a 
library work, “The Doctor’s Dilemma” 
is not only delightful and amusing in 
its comic and satiric aspects, but un- 
typically fine and delicate in its serious 
moments. The story is a real story, the 
dilemma of the doctor who must choose 
between saving the life of a good, hon- 
est man and of a dishonest but fasci- 
The 


nating genius is a real dilemma. 
addition of a delightfully conventional 


heart interest through the doctor’s 
avowed desire to marry the widow of 
the artist, if he decides that the latter 
is the patient to be sacrificed, increases 
the playing quality of the drama, for 
the ordinary theater. 

But a part of the scheme of the play 
is the delineation and differentiation of 


1 


a group of doctors, each of whom has 


his own virtues and his own peculiari- 
ties. To do this requires not only skill, 
but time, in a reading version. Acted, 
however, any clever player could sug- 
gest his type in a few. short speeches, 
and count on the imagination and at- 
tention of the audience to do the rest. 
As Mr. Barker produces the play, with 
all the lines uncut, the chief impression 
made by the doctors after their long 
scenes is that they are all alike in being 
utter bores. Mr. Barker and Mr. Shaw 
are close friends, and the producer un- 
doubtedly feels more keenly than most 
people the necessity of doing the dram- 
atist full justice; but full justice in 
this case is less than justice. 

What Mr. Barker himself thinks of 
the play is evidenced by a preface— 
not Shaw’s preface to the printed play 
—which is distributed with the program 
and which begins with this paragraph: 

“This play is not only an artistic 
study of medical manners and morals, 
but an exact record of an actual dis- 
covery in serum therapeutics. It is also 
a sermon, a tragedy, a comedy of man- 
ners, and a romance. And it is these 
things not in alternate sections, with 
comic relief following serious interest, 
and serious interest preceded by emo- 
tional scenes ; it is all the things it is all 
the time. Its various qualities are in- 
separable and inextricable and simulta- 
neous. In this respect it is a very 
typical modern play.” 








kington, published by Harper 

& Brothers, will probably be 

referred to as a “protest,” a 

“revolt” against. the material- 
ism of American urban life, by the 
earnest souls whose “spiritual” enthu- 
siasms make symbolism out of almost 
everything. 

But fortunately for all concerned Mr. 
Tarkington’s new novel is one that 
needs no such forced and fanciful rec- 
ommendation. The highest praise that 


can be given to any piece of fiction is 
that it is a vital human story; if, in- 


cidentally, it points a moral, registers 
a “protest,” or makes use of “symbol- 
ism,” these things are the consequences 
of the story, not the motives for it. 

It seems to us that in all of Mr. 
Tarkington’s work he never showed 
more clearly his sure instinct for the 
“story” than he has in “The Turmoil.” 
“Big business” has been the theme of 
many American novels, and almost in- 
variably, hitherto, the human element, 
the real interest in all fiction, has been 
swamped in a mass of events. But 
Mr. Tarkington has suppressed what 
may be called the mechanics of his tale 
so as to show only their reactions on 
his characters. 

The very human ambition of Sheri- 
dan, the successful business man, to 
make successful business men of his 
three sons; the very natural desire of 
Bibbs Sheridan—the youngest, and an 
invalid—to follow his own peculiar tal- 
ents; the longing of Mary Vertrees to 


help her helpless father and mother— 
these are all simple, even elemental, hu- 
man instincts which Mr. Tarkington, 
with the infallible discernment of a 
great artist, has accentuated in harmo- 
niously conspicuous colors against the 
background of the hustling, sordid, 
grimy materialism of the city of big 
business. He has shown his extraordi- 
nary sense of proportion in the main- 
tenance of the exact relation between 
his characters and _their environment; 
and, what is more important, he has 
shown his sense of human values, if 
we may use the phrase, in the finished 
portrait he has drawn of each one of his 
people. Major and minor characters 
alike are clear cut and true to life. 

The inevitable result is a novel that 
has earned its title to distinction as a 
really great piece of work. His readers 
will probably be more ‘interested in the 
assurance that it is a most absorbing 
story 
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Harold MacGrath’s new book, “The 
Voice in the published by the 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, again demon- 
strates—if demonstration is necessary— 
the ingenuity and skill of the seasoned 
yarn spinner. 

Mr. MacGrath not waste the 
advantage he possesses in starting his 
tale by and interesting his 
reader at once. 

A young woman, after an opera in 
London, alone in a limousine which has 
been held up by a traffic blockade, over- 


Fog,” 


does 


impressing 
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hears a peculiar conversation between 
two men. Almost immediately there- 
after she is robbed of some of her 
jewels by a stranger who enters her 
car. “4 

The girl, Kitty Killigrew, is, of 
course, American—a typical American 
heroine of fiction—and later, upon nu- 
merous occasions, she recognizes these 
voices and has ample opportunity to 
study their owners. She maneuvers 
successfully to get one of them, who 
passes as Thomas Webb, in a position 
in which he will be directly under her 
observation; and the other, calling him- 
self Lord Monckton, seeks her out in 
America, attracted apparently by her 
father’s dollars. 

Some characters that Mr. MacGrath 
has used before also appear. Craw- 
ford, the archzologist ; Mason, his ex- 
valet ; and the detective, Haggerty, play 
more or less important parts. 

It is one of Mr. MacGrath’s charac- 
teristic stories. 
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Imagine the feelings of a woman—it 
might be added that she is young, fas- 
cinating, and a widow—homeward 
bound from Europe, having, after a 
hard struggle with herself, decided not 
to smuggle in a sixty-thousand-dollar 
*pearl necklace, and on the dock display- 
ing the jewels to the customs inspector 

imagine her feelings when the officer 
tells her that they are paste! 

This is one of the situations in Louis 
Vance’s new novel, “Sheep’s 
” published by Little, Brown 


Joseph 
Clothing, 
& Co. 

But it is only one of many, and the 
fascinating widow plays a minor part 
among those of more important per- 
sonages. 

\ young girl, practically exiled in 
England, rendered desperate by the 
prospects of a distasteful marriage, 
starts to join her father in New York. 


The father, whose occupation is rather 
mysterious, turns up on the steamer 
that she takes at Liverpool. Two 
crooks, known as “Southpaw Smith” 
and “Colonel Gordon,” are also passen- 
gers; likewise a famous detective and a 
worthless but attractive young Amer- 
ican. 

The bulk of the story, which is full 
of action and incident, takes place on 
the Alsatia. The scene, upon the ar- 
rival in New York, is transferred to 
upper Manhattan, and the plot drawn to 
a conclusion with a series of happen- 
ings that follow each other like the ex- 
plosions of a rapid-fire gun. It is an 
exciting and absorbing story. 
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‘London, 1913,” by Margaret de Vere 
Stacpoole, published by Duffield & 
Co., is not a guidebook, as its title 
unfortunately suggests. It is a very 
good story, with little in it that has 
much to do with London, any more 
than with other metropolitan towns. 
The action might take place in Paris, 
Berlin, Vienna, or New York, with a 
few inconsiderable changes. 

It is a story with a genuine plot, well 
conceived and well developed, as such 
things go. Its chief point of interest is 
the clash between Musgrave and Arch- 
dale, and as to this it may be said that, 
had it not been for a certain eccentricity 
in Musgrave’s character, much of the 
suspense that goes so far in the con- 
struction of a good plot would be want- 
ing. 

Musgrave takes a good deal of pride 
in the fact that he never has broken a 
promise to any man, and apparently he 
takes no less pride in his relentless and 
usually successful pursuit of every man 
who wrongs him. The practice of these 
virtues—if they may equally be called 
virtues—has won him a competence in 
South Africa. Upon his return to Lon- 
don with his daughter, almost his first 
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experience is as the victim of a swin- 
dle perpetrated by Archdale. The re- 
sult of this is the story. 

His daughter, Phyl, has her little 
story also, a love story, of course, and 
a rather attractive one. 
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Oliver Onions has given us a rather 
remarkable novel in “Mushroom 
Town,” recently published by the 
George H. Doran Company. 

It is an impressive piece of work be- 
cause the author, writing in serene dis- 
regard of almost all the conventions 
commonly accepted by novelists and 
publishers—even going to the length of 
giving away the whole of his story at 
the very beginning—has yet achieved 
the task, most important of all, of hold- 
ing the reader’s interest throughout. 

When it is said that the book tells 
the story of the birth and growth of a 
town, and that the human elements of 
the tale—the people, their comings and 
goings, their fortunes and misfortunes, 
and their relations with each other— 
are subordinated to the town of Llan- 
yglo, some skepticism as to the book’s 
interest for the general reader is par- 
donable. 

The characters are all more or less 
impressionistic, especially that of Ed- 
ward Garden, the Manchester manufac- 
turer—actually the deus. ex machina 
of Mushroom Town. He it was- who 
turned the Welsh fishing village into a 
modern, thriving city. 

If there is any one person in the book 
who can be said to share with Llanyglo 
the interest of the tale, it is John Willie 
Garden, who grew up with it. 

Notwithstanding all that has been 
said, there are many delicate and subtle 
touches of human nature, in slight ref- 
erences to peculiarities of temperament 
in some of the people; just enough to 
give requisite color to the whole book. 
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“The Mystery of Lucien Delorme,’ 
by Guy de Teramond, published by D. 
Appleton & Co., is a typical French 
mystery story. 

Its theme is a rather fantastic one, 
and some of its incidents and situations, 
if too carefully analyzed, may be found 
to lack plausibility. Nevertheless, as in 
the case of most really good stories of 
this type, the reader will find himself 
too deeply interested in the narrative to 
raise such questions, at any rate until 
he has finished the book. 

The murder of the old lady in the 
boarding house in the Avenue Mozart, 
under circumstances that direct suspi- 
cion to the apparently harmless student, 
Lucien Delorme, gives the story an ex- 
cellent start. And, by an entirely logical 
and natural sequence of events, Lucien 
is brought into association with the 
wealthy Baron Pltcke. 

This association, in turn, develops a 
condition of warfare between him and 
certain ingenious criminals who are 
planning to perpetrate a gigantic swin- 
dle, some features of which suggest the 
famous Humbert frauds, upon the 
baron. 

Lucien’s success in gathering accurate 
and circumstantial details as to the plans 
of the swindlers is something of a puz- 
zle, which is only solved in the last 
paragraph. But the story does not de- 
pend upon that for its well-sustained 
interest and suspense. 
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Important New Books 

“The Valley of Fear,” A. 
George H. Doran Co. 

“On the Fighting Line,” Constance Smed- 
ley; G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“The Curse of Castle Eagle,” 
Tynan; Duffield & Co. 

“Pepper,” Holworthy Hall; Century Co. 

“Who Goes There,” Robert W. Chambers; 
D. Appleton & Co. 

“Victory,” Joseph 
Page & Co. 

“Bealby,” H. G 


Conan Doyle; 


Katherine 


Conrad; Doubleday, 


Wells; Macmillan Co. 
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inslee’s Readers 








ERE in this number you have the first 
big section of Marjorie Benton Cooke’s 
fascinating story, “The Incubus.”” With one 


exception, we consider it the best American 
novel since Marie Van Vorst’s “Big Tre- 
maine” first caused us to suspend our rule 
of “everything complete in each number.” 
You need have no fear in beginning it that 
we are going to destroy its charm and unity 
by stringing it out in thin, fragmentary in- 


stallments. Three more issues of AINSLEE’S, 
and you will have it all. Don’t you agree 
with us, from what you have already seen of 
it, that it is even better than “Bambi,” Miss 
Cooke’s previous success? And it gathers 
strength and appeal as it goes along 


EVERAL readers have thought that they 
were able to identify the original of Bill 
Heenan, William Slavens McNutt’s giant 
hero of Alaska. We referred the question to 
Mr. McNutt. His reply is of such interest to 
followers of these gripping stories that we 
begged permission to publish it. Reluctantly, 
for like most men with something really 
worth saying, Mr. McNutt is shy of anything 
savoring of publicity, he gave his consent. 
Here is his letter: 

“Our friend, Bill Heenan, is drawn from 
Mrs. MeNutt’s uncle, Sam Gowan, of Alaska 
it large. In depicting Heenan physically, I 

ive always tried to give a correct descrip- 
tion of Sam. 

“Temperamentally, the man always seemed 
to me the incarnation of the wild, restless, 
morally careless yet ruggedly moral, adven- 
turous, devil-may-care spirit that has shoul- 
dered the American froritier into the Pacific 
Ocean on the west, and is even now engaged 
in shoving it out of Alaska into the Arctic 
Ocean on the north, to the destruction of the 
last stamping ground of the real old-time 
frontiersman and the enlargement of the area 
comfortably habitable by the soft and short- 
winded. 

“Like so many in generations past who 
were known on far seas and wildernesses, 
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State-of-Mainer. His father be- 
was a lumberman and explorer, 
and when Sam was ten years of age, he left 
Maine to trek across the continent, via 
prairie schooner, to join his father, who had 
rounded the Horn years earlier, and was en- 
gaged in the lumber business in California. 
When he was twelve, he was near enough to 
man’s size to take his place as a man in the 
woods. 

“For several years he worked in Cali- 
fornia, alternately as bull driver in the log- 
ging camps in the mountains and vaquero 
for the cattle ranches in the valleys. Then, 
with a chance-met companion and a couple 
of pack horses, he meandered leisurely east- 
ward—with no particular destination, but 
just to be going somewhere—and landed in 
the Black Hills of Dakota at the height of 
the He finally landed at 
Fort Assinabione, where he did duty as 
hunter, Indian fighter, scout, and horse 
breaker, until the lure of the setting sun got 
into his veins again, and he returned to Cali- 


Sam is a 
fore him 


Indian trouble. 


fornia. 

“It seems that California was rapidly get- 
ting too populous to suit his frontier nature. 
He worked his way northward from logging 
camp to mine, from mine to ranch, from 
ranch to trapper’s cabin, through Oregon and 
Washington, the 
almost 


land— 
Alaska, 


few, 


where he heard of 


then mythical—known as 
where game was plentiful and people 
With one partner, he made his way by boat 
up the Inside Passage to British Columbia, 
and, after a year or more, on into Alaska. 

“That was about thirty-five years ago, and 
since that time he has been out of the terri- 
tories of Alaska and Yukon but twice—once 
to Prince Rupert, a town in northern British 
Columbia, only a few miles south of the 
southeast Alaska border, and once to Vic- 
toria, B. C. The visit to Victoria was made 
about twenty-five years ago. 

“When I spoke to him about the advan- 
tages of a big city, he said: ‘Not for me! I 
been to one o’ them. I was down to Vic- 
toria’—then about five thousand in popula- 
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tion—‘an’ stayed a day an’ come back. Yuh 
couldn’t hire me to live in one o’ them big 
cities. I couldn’t walk. _ Everywhere I 
turned, people kept bumpin’ into me. I got 
sick of it, an’ come back.’ 

“He went all over Alaska in the early days, 
as trapper, hunter, miner, and prospector. 
During his latter years he made considerable 
money in business ventures in Wrangle, of 
which he was mayor at the time of the 
Klondike rush, and Ketchikan, and only a 
few years ago in Prince Rupert, B. C., when 
the town was first started. Having no partic- 
ular use for what he made, he disposed of it 
as fast as it came in. 

“He is never happy very long away from 
the wilds. As he was standing with me one 
day in Ketchikan, he stared out into the 
gloomy passes of the snow-covered hills, 
and said, with a hint of heartbreak in his 
voice : 

“*There’s where I was happy—up there in 
them hills, with nothin’ but my good health 
an’ my gun. The nights I’ve slept there in 
the snow was the happiest nights I ever put 
in. Now look at me. I got money, an’ 
what good is it? Just a lot of bother. Me, 
I’m goin’ back some day.’ 

“He did. He planned for Mrs. McNutt 
and me to go with him some time on a three 
years’ trip into the interior, to the northeast 
of Dawson, where he had been years before 
Dawson was thought of, and had found a val- 
ley which he claims is the paradise of the 
North, and is sure no one else has ever dis- 
covered. I have always been sorry that I 
never got to make the trip with him 

“I heard of him five or six months ago 
up in the Yukon, and later there was a rumor 
Pribiloff Islands 
stories, I have 


that he was out on the 
“In writing the Heenan 
always tried to picture Heenan as acting in 
any given situation as I believe, from my 
knowledge of him, that old Sam Gowan 
would act under the same circumstances. 
“At a Fourth of July celebration in a 
southeastern Alaska camp, I once saw Sam 
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betting heavily on a young fellow entered 
for the one-hundred-yard race. 

“*Can this boy run, Sam?’ an acquaint- 
ance asked him. 

“‘T hope so,’ Sam replied. ‘I 
him try.’ 

“*Well, what are you betting on him for?’ 
the acquaintance asked. 

“‘T’ve known him for ten years,’ Sam re- 
plied, ‘and I know he can’t do nothing else. 
He ought to be‘able to run.’ 

“He had two full-grown bears for pets— 
Alaska brown bears they were. A drunken 
miner angered one of them one day, and 
the bear attacked him. Sam was called to 
rescue the miner. The bear had on a leather 
collar, which Sam took hold of to drag him 
away from the fallen miner. With tears in 
his eyes, Sam told me later: 

‘I didn’t go to do it. I was excited, and 
didn’t think. I broke the poor fellow’s neck. 
1 wouldn't have done it for anything in the 
world.’ 

“He spoke of it in much the same manner 
as one might speak of accidentally stepping 
on a sick Pomeranian pup.” 

This Northwestern giant in the July num- 
ber of AINSLEE’s appears as “Bill Heenan, 
Quitter.” 


never seen 


oe 


HE complete novel for July is “The Ex- 
iles,” by Charles Saxby, author of “Her 
Ladyship’s Second Youth,” “Her Serene 
Highness, Limited,” and other sprightly ro- 
mances that have helped make AINSLEE’S 
“the magazine that entertains.” The Ameri- 
can hero and heroine enact their love drama 
in the Orient, and Mr. Saxby has translated 
the insidious charm of the desert with a skill 
worthy of Hichens in “The Garden of Allah.” 
Robert Emmet MacAlarney, Joseph Ernest, 
Virginia Kline, and Frank Hepburn Craw- 
ford are among the contributors of short 
fiction. In his Super-woman series, Albert 
Payson Terhune introduces “the most gor- 
geous Lady Blessington.” 
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Motor man 

Motor "fan"! 

Nothing so adds to the joy 

Of your spin 

As a smooth-drawing 

Pipe or cigarette 

Of wonderful, zestful, relishable 
LUCKY STRIKE. 

When you're smoking LUCKY STRIKE 


You're glad your car's a smoking car! 


LUCKY STRIKE 


ROLL CUT TOBACCO 


Rich men, who can afford to spend what they like 
for tobacco, use LUCKY STRIKE. Not for economy's 
sake. But because riches cannot buy a better Burley 
tobacco. 

That is what LUCKY STRIKE is: honest, pure, 
old Burley leaf —ripe and nature sweet, aged to mellow 
perfection. 


In a cigarette: Try the new Roll Cut form of LUCKY 
STRIKE It’s crumbled up just right; makes a compact, 
rich, even and smooth cigarette. In the handy 5c tin, 
which is convenient for your pocket. 


Also in 10c Tins and in 50c and $1.00 Glass Humidors 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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You have it now—in this number—the first 
part of “THE INCUBUS,” Marjorie Benton 
Cooke’s splendid new novel. Weren’t we 
right, judging from what you have read of 
it; in proclaiming it “better than ‘Bambi?’” 
Don’t you agree with us that, with possibly 
one exception, it’s the most fascinating 
American novel since Marie Van Vorst’s 
“Big Tremaine?” 

There are many other good things in 
this issue; there will be many other good 
things in July—a novelette by Charles 
Saxby, more stories by MacAlarney and 
McNutt, the first of a new series by Joseph 
Ernest, and another of Terhune’s dazzling 
“super-women.” But above all else we want 
you to share our enjoyment of 


THE INCUBUS 


Ainslee’s for July will be on sale June 15th 
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RY AMERICAN knows that without “Immortal Washington” 
our National Independence would have been impossible. Few, how. 
ever,know that the greatest battle of Washington's life was fought 
to secure for his countrymen the Constitution of the United States. 

Almost immediately after the Revolution it seemed that all the great sacrifice 
of blood and treasure had been in vain.The original thirteen states refused to 
work in harmony, either in spirit or in lay. The new Republic was totter- 
ing to its foundations. At this critical period in American history the most 
brilliant men of each state met in convention and unanimously elected 
Washington as President— undoubtedly the most momentous gathering of 
the kind the world has ever known. Here he oe > as great ability as 
law-maker as he had as a warrior. For months the Fathers of the Republic 
labored, and finally adopted our present National Law, which forever 
guarantees Religious, Commercial and Personal Liberty. This was in 1787. 
Seventy years later Anheuser-Busch established their great institution upon 
the tenets of the Federal Law which Washington did so much to Create. 
Like all of the great men of his time he was a moderate user of good old 
bry bs oe thre le are daily employed to keep 
malt and hop . lo-day 7500 le are daily emp to pace 
with the ever-increasin ble aaeek The great popularity of their 
brand —BUDWEISER—due to quality, purity, mi and exquisite 
flavor, has made its sales exceed of any other beer by millions 


bottles. 1. s4fUSER-BUSCH - ST. LOUIS.U.S.A. 







Visitors to St.Louis are courteously invited to inspect 


our plant ——~ Covers 142 acres. 





Means Moderation 


three generations Anheuser-Busch have brewed honest 
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“ PRAMERS OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE US.A.” NO 1 


George Washington — Father of His Country’ 
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green ana yellow 





The superb liqueur of the 
ages. Unvarying in char- 
acter—unsurpassed in 
excellence. 


The Monks’ Famous Cordial 


At first-class Wine Merchants. Grocers, Hotels, Cafés, 
Biitier & Co., 45 Broadway. New York, N. Y. 
Sole Agents for United States, 
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SUMMIT SPRING HOTEL 
HARRISON, MAINE 


Located at the head of the Sebago Lake chain, 37 miles from Portland, in the 
foot hills of the White Mountains. Modern plumbing, baths, lavatories, garage, 
auto service. Acetylene light. Estate of 400 acres.- Nearly 1,000 feet above 
the sea level. Finest view in New England. 


RATES $2 TO $2.50 PER DAY 


Send for circular to 


JAMES B. BLAKE, MANAGER, HARRISON, MAINE 











SUMMIT SPRING WATER 
Possesses remarkable efficiency as a remedial agent in kidney 
diseases, in cases of gravel, gall stones, and in Bright’s disease. 
Five gallon carboys $1.00 F. O. B. Harrison. 

FAMOUS FOR FIFTY YEARS 
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Hear the rythmic s-w-i-s-h, s-w-i-s-h of the water—the soft purr of the motor—scent 
the brisk freshness of the air—see all the beauties of nature spread about you— 
enchantment! You in your Mullins Boat sweep along, swiftly— 


forgettingly. 


GS MULLINS BOATS & 


are boats of quality. Designed by America’s foremost Naval Archi- 
tects. Planked from garboard to sheerstrake with clear southern 
cedar—paneled with mahogany—fastened with brass and copper— exquisitely 
finished. Powered with 2 and 4-cycle motors of the most approvedtype. Graceful, 
speedy and ultra-durable, Mullins boats cost no more than very ordinary craft. 
Mellins Catalog of Steel and Wooden Motor Boats, Rowboats 
and Canoes will be a revelation to you free on request. 


The W. H. Mullins Company, 465 Franklin St., Salem, 0. 


World's largest builders of pleasure boats 
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EVINRUDE 


> DETACHABLE ROWBOAT & CANOE MOTORS 


enable you to instantly convert any kind of 
a oo sailboat, houseboat or canoe— 
into a power boat. The 
Evinrude drives an ordinary 
y my rowboat 7 to 8 milesan hour 
—a canoe 10 to 12 miles— 
and runs four hours on less 

than a gallon of gasoline. 
So light that it can be carried with 
you anywhere. So strong that it 
is practically unbreakable. So 
simple that women and children 
find no difficulty in operatingit the 

first time they try. 
Write peoday be for booklet describing 


the 1 model—the last word in 
poke marine motors. 


Evinrude Motor Compan 
80 Evinrude Bik., Milwaukee, Wis., As Ss. 
Distributing Branches: 
69 Cortlandt St.,.... New York, N. Y¥. 
218 State St., ....2.2- Boston, Mass. 
436 Market St., .. . San Francisco, Cal. 
182 Morrison 8St., Portland, Ore. 
38437-41201 
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Agents & Help Wanted 
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Ageats and Help Waated 





Music and Song Poa ; 





AGENTS—DELICIOUS SOFT 
DRINKS In concentrated form, Al- 
ways ready—just add water—eco- 
nomical—absolutely pure. Every 
housewife wants them—lI4 different 
kinds. Enormous demand—Big sum- 
mer sellers—money comes easy. 
other popular priced, fast selling, 
household necessities. We furnish 
free outfits. Write today —now— 
American Products Co., 2257 Amer- 
ican Bidg., Cincinnati. O. 





I MADE $50,000 in five years with 
a small mail order business; began 
with %. Send for free booklet. ‘Tells 
how. Heacock, Box 716, Lockport, 
New York. 





BIG KANSAS COMPANY willstart 
ambitious man or woman in fast 
growing business; any locality; $3,000 
yearly: spare time; no canvassing; 
no experience. We furnish every- 
thing. Write for unique selling 
plan. C. W. Eyestone,; President, 168 
<. th, Pittsburg, Kansas. 





Distributors Wanted. Good Pay; 
steady work; giving away packages 
Perfumed Borax Soap Powder with 
our Soaps, etc. No capital or experi- 
enee needed. R. Ward & Co., 224 
Institute Pl, Chicago. 





AGENTS~—Here’s what they all 
want. Concentrated Beer Tablets. 
Makes Genuine Beer by adding 
Water. Not Near-Beer—the real ar- 
ticle. Carry goods right in pocket. 
Enormous demand—large profits, 
Write us today. The Ambrew Co., 
Dept. 2161, Cincinnati, O. 





GOVERNMENT positions pay big 
money. Get prepared for “exams” by 
former U.S. CivilService Examiner. 
Free booklet. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y 





AGENTS make big money and be- 
come sales managers for our goods, 
Fast office sellers. Fine profits. Par- 
ticulars and samples free. One Dip 
Pen Co., Dept. 9, Baltimore, Md, 





GUARANTEED Hosiery Manufac- 
turer wants man or woman to estab- 
lish permanent, distributing route in 
home locality. Liberal inducements 
for all or part time. K. Parker Mills, 
2733 N. 12th St., Phila., Pa. 





AGENTS— SOMETHING NEW— 
FASTEST SELLERS and quickest 
repeaters on earth. Permanent, 
profitable business. Good for $50 
to $75 a week. Address, American 
Products Co., 700 Third Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 





FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells 
of about 300,000 protected positions 
in U.S. service. Thousands of vacan- 
cles every year. There is a big 
chance here for you, sure and gener- 
ous pay, lifetime employment. Just 
ask for booklet S22. No obligation. 
earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 





TITOUSANDS Government Jobs. 
Open to Men and Women, $65.00 to 
£150.00 month. Write for list. Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. T.5, Rochester,N.Y 





MEN OF IDEAS and inventive 
ability. New list of “Needed Inven- 
tions,” “Patent Buyers,” and “How 
to Get Your Patent and Your Money.” 
Randolph & Co., Dept. 40, Wash., D.C. 





FREE to any woman. Beautiful 42- 
piece dinner set for distributing only 
3 dozen cakes of Complexion Soap 
Free. No money orexperienceneeded. 
R. Tyrrell Ward, 224 Institute Place, 
Chicago. 


LADIES—%25 cents will start you in 
home work. We take your product, 
Light sewing. No canvassing. Wells 
Co., Fort Madison. lowa. Box A 77. 





cation. Big money writing song 
poems. Past experience un 
Sary. Our proposition positively up 
equalled. We accept available work 
for publication and secure copyright 
in your name. Send us your song 
poems or melodies to-day or 

for instructive booklet—its fres 
Marks-Golds mith Co., Dept, § 
Washington, D. C. 

SONG Writers “Key to Success” 
Free! We compose and facilitate free 
publication or sale. Submit Poem 
Knickerbocker Studios, 530 Gaiety 
Bidg., New York. 











Salesmen 


Short Story Writing 





TRAVELING Salesmen Wanted— 
Experience not necessary. Earn big 
pay while you learn by mail during 
spare time; only eight weeks’ time 
required, one or two hours a day, 
Steady position, easy work. Hun- 
dreds of good positions to select 
from. Write today for free book, “A 
Knight of the Grip,” containing full 
particulars and testimonials from 
hundreds of students we have re- 
cently placed in ge positions 
and who are earning $100 to $500 
per month. Address Dept. B-12, 
National Salesmen ‘Training Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, New York, San 
Francisco. 





Business Opportunities 


FREE FOR SIX MONTIIS.—My 
Special offer to introduce my maga- 
zine “Investing for Profit.” It is 
worth $10 a copy to anyone who has 
been getting poorer while the rich, 
richer. It demonstrates the real earn- 
ing power of money and shows how 
anyone, no matter how poor, Can ac- 
quire riches. Investing for Profit is 
the only progressi ve financial journal 
published. It shows how $100 grows 
to $2,200. Write Now and I'll send it 
six monthsfree. H. WL. Barber, 407, 
20 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 

OWN A BUSINESS—1000% Profit 
Manufacturing Inks at home, Spare 
time. Capital and experience un- 
necessary. Enormous commercial 
demand. Our secret formulas and 
sure selling plans insure lucrative, 
steadily increasing business. No 
canvassing. Investigate immedi- 
ately. Particulars free. N. Covert, 
Secretary, 6935-6939 Kenwood Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Firearms Wanted 
Mod- 

















FIREARMS—Old-time and 





CAN WRITE A _ SHORT 
STORY. Many sell their stories be 
fore completing the course, We 
will help you sell them. 
Short Story Writing, Dept. 6, Page 
Building, Chicago, LIL. 


Motion Picture Plays 


I guarantee $10 for first Photo Play 
you write by my method. Obtain free 
booklet “How To Write Photo Pinys.” 
Elbert Moore, Box 772 H_ 8, Chi 

WRITE Moving Picture Plays: 
each; all or spare time; corres: 
ence course unnecessary: details tree, 
Atlas Pub. Co.,309 Atlas Bidg..Cin,.0, 

WE ACCEPT Mss. in any form 
criticise free: sell on commission, 
Details free. Story Rey. Co., 11 Main, 
Smethport, Pa, 


Patents and Lawyers 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
returned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free, 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
Invention. Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World's Progress, 
sample free. Victor J. Evans & Co, 
767 Ninth Street, Washineton, D.C, 

PATENTS, Trade-Marks and Copy- 
rights. Our handbook on patents will 
be sent free on request. All patentsse 
cured through us are described with 
out cost to the patentee in the Scien- 
tific American. Munn & Co., Patent 
Attorneys, 682 W oolworth Bldg., N. 
Washington, PD. C.. Office, 625 F 

PATENTS, TRA DE-MARKS. 
for my free book “How To Get Them, 
It’s full of information you should 
know. Joshua R. H. Potts, 8S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, 929 Chestnut St, 
Philadelphia, 805 G. St., Washington, 


You 





































ern. Buy, sell, exchange all sorts. IDEAS WANTED— Manufacturer 
Stephen Van Rensselaer, West / are writing for patents procu 
Orange, New Jersey. through me. 3 books with list 20 
inventions wanted sent free. Advice 
free. I get patent or no fee. R. B. Owen, 
Schools 89 Owen Blidg., Washington, D. CG 
LEARN TO DRAW. Successful 


illustrators, cartoonists and design- 
ers earning $20 to $100 a week. Develop 
your talent and turn it Into money. 
Our students earning big salaries. 
Send Sample of your work today for 
free criticism and big Illustrated 
book. Washington School of Art, 
948 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


Please mention this magazine when answering 


Advertising 


WILL POSITIVELY SHOW YOU 
by mail how you can earn $25 to $100 
week writing advertisements. Big- 
gest field in the world for you. 
Information free. Page-Davis Cox 
6, Chicago, IIL. 
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because you are not doing what you should to help 
My exercises in 


Physical Culture 


for the health and figures of 70,000 women, 


usanna Cocro! 


, Eyes, Hands and Feet. 


Tester, Inflamed Feet 


Grace-Mildred Culture omens 
624 S. Michigan Ave., Dept.3 





You Are as Old as You Look 


“Why is not the skin of your face as fair and firm as 
that of your body? If you look older than you are, it is 


for the Face 
do for the face what my exercises for the body have done 
are quick and marvelous. In six or ten minutes a day 
you can do more with these exercises at home than mas- 
sa e will ——- an hour a day in a beauty parlor.’’ 


"Miss Cocroft, after years of experience, has prepared the 
instructions for this course, including also the care of the 


Wrinkles Thin Neck  Sallow, F 
2 reckled Skis 


Tired E: se ous Thin, D: Oily H. 
es » i 
Pouches Under Eyes . _ Segeiog Facial Menke 


and many other blemishes are relieved and overcome. The 
expression is invigorated, the skin cleared, the hair made 
lossy, more abundant, the eyes —— and brighter, the 
leet comfortable, hands smooth. upils _ 10 years 
younger after our course. Witte tor iklet today. 


CHICAGO 


nature, 





Results 













Wrinkl 


mula to remove traces of age, 
illness or worry: 1 oz. of pure 


Powdered 
SAXOLITE 


dissolved in 4¢ pt. witch hazel; use as a 





face wash. The effect is almost magical. 
Deepest wrinkles, crow’s feet, as well as finest lines, 
completely and quickly vanish. Face becomes firm, smooth, 
fresh, and you look years younger. No harm to tenderest 


skin. Get wenuine Saxolite (powdered) at any drug store. 







ra y alleviat 
eure and perr 
Sun, Aug 1891 Send for lecture: “Great Subject 
No ae No Hard Work. 
DR. JOUN WILSON 
PERMANENT REDUCTION OF OB 








ou 
pent.”—N. ¥, 
of Fat." 


es 


Thousands have successfully used this for- 








“Can take a pound a day 
om” a patient, or put it on. 
y systems may tempo- 

iT 


t this is 


GIBBS’ SRRATIRST Foe THE 


Harmlessand Positive. Ne Failure. Your reduction is assured—re- 
duce tostay. One month’s treatment $6.00, Mail or office, 1370 
aie rys Sow York. A PERMAN jen > REDUCTION eRe eSTeEe. 


sitive and permanent.” Y. Herald, July 9. 


“On ovecit i! Gibbs is the recognised cnthaelig? —-N.Y. World ,~4 7,9909 
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Crescent Orangeade comes, in Po de 
powder form. us 
add cold wate: tei th sugar and you will Jnctentty 
have the fic best, most delicious ‘and most re! refreshing drin 
4 we the Pure Food Crom 
stunt at ‘vical nice, fairs, es, dances, etc. Vast fiel 
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“We'll be all dressed before pe litle on us.” 
Vitee*Laeity Hose Supporter helps little ones to dress 
= quickly. ht is easily adjusted and 1 d by small 
ym and holds the stockings securely all day. 
Vied*Sut is the only child’s hose supporter with the 
ne Rubber Button which prevents drop stitches. 


OBLONG RUBBER BUTTON 
HOSE SUPPORTER 


Sold Everywhere 
Child’s sample pair (give age) 15c. postpaid. 
GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, BOSTON, 
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Boyd Syllabic System—written with only nine characters. No“ poe 
sitions’ "—no_ “ruled lines'"—no ding’ —no “word-signs —no 
“cold notes.” Speedy, practical system thet can be learned in fin 30 da 

of home study, utilizing spare time. For full descriptive matter, baa 

dress, Correspondence Schools, 975 Unity Building, Chicago, 


aRIDE a RANGER 
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LOW FACTORY COST, great improvemen 
‘ values never before equalied in our 1915 models. 
TH 'ODAY for our big — qhowing our com- 
W piste line of 1915 bicycles, TIRES, sundries and parts, and 
the wonderful new offers and terms we will give 
you. Auto and Motorcycle Supplies at factory to user prices. Do 
until you know what we can do for you 


CYCLE CO. DEPT. G-38 CHICAGO 








“The One Reliable 
Beautifier” 
Positively cures Freckles, 


of the skin and prevents 
wrinkles. Does not | 


igeiste, +o post paid op 
feceipt o ce, a 50c., 
Lotion, 50c., Boap, 


Prot. t. Mussa, Tolede, Ohle 
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LAKE LINES 








Across 


Lake Erie 


Between Sunset + 
and Sunrise 


You leave in the 
cool of the evening— 
you arrive before the heat of the day. What beiter 
means of travel between Detroit and Buffalo than a 
night journey by boat, a delightful evening on the 
water, a refreshing night’s sleep, and a fascinating 
view of sunset and suurise? 


The Two Giants of the Great Lakes, 


City of Detroit III and City of Cleveland III, make 
the trip across Lake Erie early every evening and 
arrive at their destination early the next morning. 
These two “floating palaces” are equipped with 
every modern convenience—beautiful cool parlors, 
music, telephones in every stateroom, washed air 
ventilating systems, splendid dining service, perfect 
attendance—every comfort of @ first-class botel. 


“TakeaD.& C. Boat when you go afloat.” 


Daily service between Detroit and Cleveland and Detroit 
and Buffalo; four trips weekly from Toledo and Detroit 
to Mackinac Island and way ports; special steamer 
Cleveland to Mackinac Island, two trips weekly, no sto)s 
enroute except Detroit and Alpena; special day trips be- 
tween Detroit and Cleveland during July and August— 
daily service between Toledo and Put-in-Bay. 


Railroad Tickets Accepted for Transpor- 


tation on D. & C. Line Steamers between Detroit and 
Buffalo or Detroit and Cleveland, either direc- 
tion. Information on rates and time tables upon request. 
For illustrated pamphlet and Great Likes map, send two 
cent stamp to G. Lewis, General Passenger Agent. 


DETROIT & CLEVELAND NAVAGATION COMPANY 
11 Wayne Street, Detroit, Mich. 
PHILIP H, McMILLAN, Pres, A. A. SCHANTZ, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


AND _&C._ steamers arrive and depart 
from Third Ave. Wharf, Detroit. 
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VICHY 


(FRENCH REPUBLIC PROPERTY) 


Natural Alkaline © 
Water 


For 50 years 
the standard 
Mineral Water 
for the relief of 
Sour Stomach, 
Indigestion and 


Uric Acid. 


pHYSIClAN Bottled at 


the Springs 














YOU CAN MAKE CIGARETTES LIKE THESE 
A Practical Novelty for Cigarette Smokers 


TURKO CIGARETTE ROLLER 
Sent postpaid for 25 cts. Address, 


Turko Roller Co., Box 38, Station H, New York Giy 














GO TO BERMUDA 


Average Temperature 70° : 
Golf, Tennis, Boating, Bathing, Cycling 
INCLUSIVE TOURS LOWEST RATES 


S.S. “BERMUDIAN”’ Sails Every Wednesday 


Twin Screws, 10.518 tons displacement Submarine signals: 
orchestra: wireless. Record trip 39 hours 20 minutes — 
newest and only Steamer landing passengers at the doe! 


Bermuda without transfer by tender. 
New 8S. 8S. “GUIANA” and other 
WEST INDIES steamers fortnightly for St. Thomas, 
St. Croix. St. Kitts, Anticua. Guadaloupe, Dominica, Martinique, 
St. Lucia, Barbadoes, and Demerara. 
For full information apply to 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & COr 


CANADA §. S. LINES. LTD.. -_ - 
Or any Ticket Agent 


AGENTS mad oseu ll 
UEBEC S.S.CO..LTD. - ~- _29 Broadway, 
PHOS. COOK & SON . 245 Broadway, New ved) 
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OWN A BUSINESS 


WE WILL HELP YOU. 


"| made $88.16 first three days,” writes Mr. Reed, of 
Ohio. Mr. Woodward carns $170 a month. Mr M. L. 
Smith turned out $301 in two weeks. ev. Crawford 
made $7.00 first day. Sve what they have done, judge 
what you can do. 


LET US START YOU 


in Gold, Silver, Nickel and metal plating. Prof. 
Gray’s new electro machine plates on. watches, 
jewelry, tableware and metal goods. _Prof. Gray's 

w Royal Immersion Process latest method, 
Goods come out instantly with fine 
brilliant, joa phot thick plate, guar- 
anteed 3 to 10 yr No polishing or 
grinding. Rvery family, hotel 
and restaurant want goous 
plated. 












PLATERS HAVE ALL 
THEY CAN DO. 


People bring it. You can hire 
boys to do the plating as we 
do. Men and women gather work for small per cent. Work is ng 
no way to do it better. No experience required, we 
Recipes, Formulas, Trade Secrets Free. Outfits ready for work chen 
received. Materials cost about ten cents to do $1.00 worth of plating. 
Our new ‘plan, testimonials, circulars and SAMPLE FREE. Don’t 
wait. Send us your Address anyway. 
GRAY & CO., PLATING WORKS, 
712 Gray Building, nn —— Ohio. 








AINSLEE’S MACAZINE 


is printed with inks manufactured by 


W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., 


tTo., 
NEW YORK CITY 


17 SPRUCE STREET, 








Kk Dit CREDIT 
\) yy UIAMONDS 
WATCHES 


JUST $ 1 O 









Immediately on receipt of your remit- 
tance we will send you our famous No. 
R67, Loftis ‘‘Perfection”’ $50 Di 


Rin. WEAR IT FOR 
THIRTY DAYS 


and r you are then entirely satisfied, 
8 $5 a month for eight months, 
Soaking a total of $50, cee is 
yours. If, on the other hand, you 
not absolutely satisfied with it after 
wearing it for 30 > Saye. or if youdo not 
believe it to be the biggest bargain and 
the most beautiful iamond you ever 
saw for $50, return it tousand we will 
immediately refund your ten liars. 
If you prefer, we will send the ring for 
— and you can make the 
Sod payermbathie toveer on ressagent. 
Each Diamond is selectag 
a ange rfect in cut and full of fery 
perc Tre farge i errsice s ves @ per- 
ect 

















ful a ae karat solid sold 
Can y 





f Perfection” rin ome t 
imagine an easier way cocure @ amend 
Ring f. personal wear, or for a gift to a friend 
or loved one? 


Write for on Free Ca over 2,00 


LOFTIS BROS. & “Oo. 


The National Credit. Jewelers 
Dept.Ased 108 N. State, St,7 Chicage, Mt 








$4 a Month ‘Wie’ 


. T . 
Oliver Typewriter 
Nothing Down—Free Trial. Less than 
Agents’ Prices. Shipped on approval. If 
you want to keep it, sen 8 a month, 
Send for FREE typewriter book. Tells 

how to save $48.00. Write today. 

TYPEWRITERS OISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE 

«hh 166-460 WN. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 














Bee eee & 
Magazine “‘Investing for Profit” 
FREE tor Six Months 





Send me ir nane and address right NOW and I will send 
you 9 tor Profit magi azine absolutely free for six 
mn hs. It tells how to get the utmost earnings from your 
money—how to tell iol investments — how to pick the 
most protitable of sound investments, It reveals how 
bank ers and capitalists make $1,000 grow te $22,000—in 
fa 8 you the vital investing information that should 








eniabi ou So make your money grow proportionately. I 
e decided this month to vive 506 81x month subscriptions 


wo Investing for Protit FR eel Every copy is 


a 
a 
i 
| Worth at Least $10 
! 
7 





to every iavaaeeteetaas a fortune. Send your name 
and address now, mention this paper and get a Free intro- 

uctory subscription. Conditions may prevent repeating 
this offer. Better take itnow. You'll be willing to pay le 
acopy after vou have read it six months, 


H. L. BARBER, Pub., R418 30 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
ee a = a — a mak a = 












_,Magnificent Steel Launch $96 


Complete With Engine, ee to Run 





18-20-28 and 27 ft. boats at p jon 
Detroit two-cycle reversible engines with speed pod me lever—simplest en, 
without cranking—has only 3 moving parte—anyone can run it 

lutely non-sinkable—needs no boathouse. Al! boats fitted with air-tight compartments~-can- 
awk sink, leak or rust. We are sole owners of the patents for the manndnease | of rolled steel, 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 


Have a Girlish Face and Personal Charm 


Fresh skin and 
naturally end — eons men the = 


Dr. James P. Campbell’s Complexion Wales. 




















So pure they are absolutely harmless, they make 
the roughest, pimple affected skin suft, smooth 
and clear. Your skin shows a finer velvetyness 
clear and firm with the freshness of youth in a 


































short time. Do not be deceived—the laving on 
the delicate cuticle of paints, creams and lot:ons 
is only a mask, which in many cases have re 
sulted in blood poison as they close the skin 
pores driving all impur.ties which should be 
thrown off into the system—Campbell’s Wafers 
act from the inside through the blood and their 
wonderful tonic qualities build up the system by 
purifying the blood, the eyes have added briiliancy, you become viva- 
cious with the buoyancy of youth--Physicians edvise immediate atten- 
m of all skin affections--put al nder efficacy of 
Campbell's Wafers--try t nd for a b "Boe. — $1.00 by 
mail in plain cover on receipt of price from 
Richard Fink Co., Dept. 55, 396 Broadway, N. Y. 
Every druggist can get Dr q ell's Wafers for you 
from his whole: ale dealer. 










6 20 Days FREE TRIAL 


and freight prepaid on the new 1915 “RANGER” 
bagels. Write at get our big catalog and 


once 

fers ee buying. 
improvements. Extraordinary values 

our 1915 price rer pee You cannot capers to bey. wii 

ti rome ITE TODAY. 









’ make vig money tak- 

iy) ing orders for bicycles and supplies. wot our liberal 
terms on a sample to introduce the ne 

Tires, equipment. cuntaies and overythis a the Licyele 


line half usual to. and Moto’ Ba 
MEAD cveuE '¢ CO. DEPT. G38 CHICAGO 





prices. A)! launches tested and fitted with 
= made—starts 
Cc. 


















k-seamed steel boats. Orders filled the day ey are receiv ipped to ~~ 
partof the world. Free C+talog. Steel KRowboats, 20. 
MICHIGAN STEEL BOAT CO., 1280 Jetieorson Avenue, Detroit, Mich., U. Par 
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DIARY 


Captain Tappan is back from a voy- 
age with many wonderful tales to teil. 
ig ay with him some strange 

quors, but agrees with me that th 
is nothing so excellent as _ 


April 26, 1820 


Old Overholt Rye 
“Same for 100 years” 

The verdict of those who 
have made comparisons is al- 
ways the same as that of Capt 
Tappan. With a flavor and 
boquet exceedingly pleasant and 
a uniform quality, Old Overholt 
is always in the lead. Aged in 
the wood, bottled in bond. 
A. Overholt & Co.,Pittsburgh,Pa. 
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Z i win 
BE A TRAVELING SALESMAN 


Hundreds of good positions now open. No experience 
required to get one of them, Write today for list of 

ninge ring ities to earn Big Money while you 

rn and testimonials from hundreds of our students who are 
earning $100 to $5600 amonth. Address nearest e. Dept. 503 
NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
Chi New Y' San Francisco 


OK 








We Buy Our 
STUDENTS’ 


Be 


Once, BeAwiNcs | 
@® Earn big money 


drawing for newspapers, magazines, etc. All 
branches of art taught. Our practical system of personal in 
struction by MAIL develops your talent. Write for illustrated 
magazine, terms and lists of successful pupils. Local classes 
also. ASSOCIATED ART STUDIOS, 2128 Flatiron Bidg., NEW YORK. 


NEW INVENTION 


BRAND NEW SELF-HEATING IRON 













Makes and Saves its cost every month. Saves miles 
Contains of walking. Economical, safe, conve- 
nient. Used anywhere. Clothes ironed 

better in half the time. No waiting, 


stopping to change irons. Right size, 
right ape, wight weight. Neat, 
durable. No tanks, fittings, hose nor 
wires standing out at sides or back 
to bother. Cheap fuel—1 cent ordi- 
nary ironing. Price low. 
Bent anywhere. 

Not sold in stores, 


ACENTS 


Make Money quick. 
. All yea 


y r 
- ~ business. Sells itself. Experience 
unnecessary, Every home a prospect. All can afford it. 
Even two or three sales a day gives $27 to 
Easy eel! six to a dozen a day. Send no money. 
for description, selling plan how to get FREF SA 
C. BROWN MFG.CO. 4591 Brown Bidg. CINCINNATI, 0. 





















Bud—— 
Cigarettes 


Plain or Cork Tip. Made of Selected 
Pure Turkish Tobacco, with a dis- 
tinctive blend which is appreciated by 
smokers of discrimination and taste. 
100 Bud Cigarettes securely packed in 
Red Cedar Wood Boxes, with Brass 
Hinges and Spring Catch. Send us 
$2.00 for above box of 100, Sent post- 
paid to any address. You'll be glad to 
smoke ’em. The Bud Cigarette Com- 
pany, 2 Rector Street, New York City. 





, 
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Are YOU reading 


“THE INCUBUS” 


Better than “Bambi” 


By the author of 


“Bambi” 


Marjorie Benton Cooke 
The most fascinating novel 


of the season. It’s 
in this number of 


AINSLEE’S 


“The Magazine That Entertains” 
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Out Tuesday, June | 
| 
1 10 Cents 
] 
| 
1 . | j 
— ———}||| / Special 
i Offer 
if Enclosed 
Whi; find One Dol- 
Uf lar (Canadian 
. | Rae pe 
/ BA | Be 1.26). Sen 
, - Gir—oanr*, ast TR Ras Lire for three 
‘ Hh, AU - months to 
4 
Have you ever met Her? ie 
Her Number of Lire 
will tell you all about Her. 
if Open only t subscribers; 
, To become acquainted: several sample copies f schalciaien ausamed eereerel ae 
will be forwarded on receipt of ten cents. 
LIFE, 16 West 31st Street, New York tT 
One Year, $5.00. (Canadian, $5.52; Foreign, $6.04.) 
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Live Stories for June / | 


<A RARE CHOICE OF FASCINATING FICTION 











And One Way 


By RICHARD BARKER SHELTON 





The House of Perdition 
By JOSEPH ERNEST 


Boutons D’Or 
By COUNTESS BARCYNSKA 








The Bar of Sight 


By ANNA ALICE CHAPIN 


June Badness 
By TOM S. ELROD 


The Kiss 


By ELINOR MORDAUNT 


The Last Sad Rites 
By ETHEL M. KELLEY 











The Whelan Affair 
By ANNE O’HAGAN 





And many others 














ON ALL NEWS STANDS MAY TENTH 
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THIN FOR YEARS 


“GAINS 22 POUNDS IN 23 DAYS” 


“T was all run down to the very bottom,” writes F.Gagnon. “I had to 
quit work I was so weak. Now, thanks to Sargol,I look like a new man. 
I gained 22 pounds in 23 days.” 

“Sargol has put just 10 pounds on me in 14 days,” states W. D. Roberts. 
“It has made me sleep well, enjoy what I ate and enabled me to work with 
interest and pleasure.” 

“I weighed 132 pounds when I commenced taking Sargol. After taking 
20 days I weighed 144 pounds. Sargol is the most wonderful preparation for 
flesh building I have ever seen,” declares D. Martin, and J. Meier adds: 
“Por the past twenty years I have taken medicine every day for indigestion 
and got thinner every year. I took Sargol for forty days and feel better than 
I have felt in twenty years. My weight has increased from 150 to 170 
pounds.” 

When hundreds of men and women—and there are hundreds, with more 
coming every Gay—living in every nook and corner of this broad land volun- 
tarily testify to weight increases ranging all the way from 10 to 35 pounds, 
given them by Sargol, you must admit, Mr. and Mrs. and Miss Thin Reader, 
that there must be something in this Sargol method of flesh building after all. 

Hadn’t you better look into it, just as thousands of others have done? Many 
thin folks say: “I'd give most anything to put on a little extra weight,” but 
when someone suggests a way they exclaim, “Not a chance. Nothing will 
make me plump. I'm built to stay thin.” Until you have tried Sargol, you 
do not and cannot know that this is true. 

Sargol has put pounds of healthy “‘stay there” flesh on hundreds who doubted, 
and in spite of their doubts. You don’t have to believe in Sargol to grow 
plump from its use. You just take it and watch weight pile up, hollows 
vanish and your figure round out to pleasing and normal proportions. 
You weigh yourself when you begin and again when you finish and you let 
the scales tell the story. 

Sargol is absolutely harmless. It is a tiny concentrated tablet. You take one 
with every meal. It mixes with the food you eat for the purpose of sepa- 
rating ali of its flesh producing ingredients. It prepares these fat making 

elements in an easily assimilated form, which the blood can readily absorb 
and carry all over your body. Plump, well-developed persons don’t need Sargol 
to produce this result. ‘Their assimilative machinery performs its functions 
without aid. But thin folks’ assimilative organs do not. This fatty portion of 
their food now goes to waste through their bodies like unburned coal through 
an open grate. A few days’ test of Sargol in your case will surely prove 
whether or not this is true of you. Isn’t it worth trying? 


50c BOX FREE 


To enable any thin reader, ten pounds or more under weight to easily 
make this test, we will give a 50c box of Sargol absolutely free. Either 
Sargol will increase your weight or it won’t and the only way to know is 
to try it. Send for this Free Test Package today, enclosing 10c in silver 
or stamps to help pay postage, packing, etc., and a full size 50c package P 
will be sent by return mail free of charge. Mail this coupon with your letter 
to the SARGOL C9., 400-F HERALD BLDG., BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 




















If you want a beautiful COME, EAT WITH US AT OUR EXPENSE. 


and well rounded figure 


of symmetrical propor- This coupon entitles any person to one 50c package of Sargol, the con- 
pectin phe want oo centrated Flesh Builder (provided you have never tried it), and that 10¢ 
some solic ounds ¢ Ps is . . : 
healthy “stay there” flesh is enclosed to cover postage, packing, etc. Read our advertisement printed 
if you want to increase above, and then put 10c in silver in letter today, with coupon and the full 
your weight to normal 50c package will be sent you by re st. Address: The Sargol Com- 
—welgh what you should 50¢ package will be sent you by return post. / Z 


weigh—accept this Free pany, 400-F Herald Bldg., Binghamton, N.Y. Write your name and 
5dc Package today. address plainly and PIN THIS COUPON TO YOUR LETTER. 
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Only the rush of wind and the flying fence posts reveal 
the speed at which you are traveling. And like the soft 
singing of the wind is the low drone of the eight-cylindered 
motor,—thousands of power impulses every minute over- 
lapping and blending into tremendous but restrained energy, 


No pause, no falter, no feeling of straining mechanism. 
It seems as if the horizon were a magnet, ever drawing 
you forward, yet never reached. 


Such is the new mode of travel in a Detroiter Eight. 
Have you taken a ride? If not, better ask for the 
nearest Detroiter man. 


The Detroiter motor develops 55-60 horse- Pistons are aluminum alloy. Carbon can 
power; the car weighs 2500 pounds: the not form on them. The motor remains per 
greatest relative horsepowerever bui!tintoan  petually clean and powerful. 


Body lines reproduce exactly the famous 
“boat type’’—the exquisite style which 
europe, since the war, can no longer supply; 
wheelbase 112 inches, with very narrow turn- 
ing radius. 


Finish: 20-operation deep; warm Kimball 
green with gould stripe. Genuine hand-buffed, 
straight grained leather. Platform springs. 
Full-floating axle. Dry-plate clutch. Tires 
33x4, non skids on rear, with duplex tire 
carrier. Four 24 inch doors. Every latest 
refinement. 





American car. Yet smooth as clockwork. Ileavy deliveries are being made—but our 
Accelerates from 5 to thirty miles, on high, capacity is 40 cars a day. See our local dealer. 
in 12 seconds. 

Handsome folder in actual colors 


fend 1205 on request. 


EIGHT CYLINDERS Briggs-Detroiter Co., 


Also—The Famous Four P 651 Holbrook Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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Watch the “Nobby Treads” 


On Fifth Avenue, New York On Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
On Commonwealth Ave., Boston = b nracesnemacig tance Detroit 

; : roadway, nver 
On Broad Street, Philadelphia On Van Mess Ave. San Prenches 
On Pennsylvania Ave., Washington Qn leading streets of cities and 
On Euclid Avenue, Cleveland towns everywhere 


On Every Thoroughfare 


see the tremendous number of “Nobby Tread” Tires on cars everywhere—you will 
find that men who have owned two, or three, or four cars—men who have experi- 
mented—use “Nobby Tread” Tires. 

If you are buying your first car this Spring, have it equipped with “Nobby Tread” 
Tires. Start right,—take the advice of these veteran motorists,—and save expensive, 
useless experimenting. 


“Nobby Tread” Tires 































are now sold under our regular warranty—perfect workmanship and material—BUT any adjustments 
are on a basis of 

Thousands upon thousands of veteran motorists now use “Nobby Tread” Tires on their front and 
fear wheels through all seasons, because they are such phenomenal mileage tires and real anti-skid tires. 








United States Tire Company 


DO NOT BE TALKED INTO A SUBSTITUTE 


Your own dealer or any reliable dealer can supply you with “Nobby Tread” Tires. 
on hand, insist that he get them for you at once—or go to another dealer, 


NOTE THIS—Dealers who sell UNITED STATES TIRES sell the best of everything, 





If he has no stock 







Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 





















NOTHING is so suggestive of Coca-Cola’s own 
pure deliciousness as the picture of a beautiful, sweet, 
wholesome, womanly woman. 


Demand the genuine by full name— 
nicknames encourage substitution. 


THE COCA-COLA Co. ATLANTA, GA, 
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A Fresh Morning, a Fresh Mount 
and a Fresh-Rolled Cigarette 


—there’s a combination to kindle a man’s spirits with the pure joy of 
living! The delicious freshness of “Bull” Durham hand-made cigarettes 
appeals to the countless thousands of smart, ‘active, sport-loving, 
health-loving American men—gives added zest and exhilaration to 
their enjoyment. 


GENUINE 


‘BULL DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


{\ Ask for FREE 

“MWe . \ package of 

To millions of experienced smokers throughout the world Xd papers’’ with 

“ ” ; ¢ { each Sc sack 

Bull” Durham means much more than a _ particular 

brand of smoking tobacco—it stands for a distinctive form 

of tobacco enjoyment, incomparably satisfying. No 
other tobacco has that wonderful, unique fragrance of 
“Bull” Durham. No other cigarettes have the delicious 


freshness and mellow-sweet flavor of “Bull” Durham ws 
hand-made cigarettes. You only appreciate this j 
when you “roll your own.” j 


An. illustrated Booklet, showing correct way 
to “Roll Your Own” Cigarettes, and a pack- 


age of cigarette papers, will both be mailed, 


free, to any address in U. S. on request. Address “Bull” oan 
Durham, Durham, N. C., Room 1126 yj 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY a) 





